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WHO  “  FORMED  THE  BROADEST,  LONGEST  AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
ROAD  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD— FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN” 


PREFACE 


At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  western  boundary  of 
the  new  Republic  of  the  United  States  was  fixed  as  the 
Mississippi  River.  To  this  was  added  by  purchase,  in  1803, 
the  Louisiana  Territory,  with  indefinite  western  boundary. 
In  1818  the  northern  boundary  of  this  new  acquisition  was 
made  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  west  as  far  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  At  the  same  time,  Great  Britain  agreed  to 
the  joint  occupancy  and  use  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  and, 
in  1819,  Spain  ceded  all  territorial  claims  she  might  have  in 
the  Americas,  north  of  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude. 
Thus  the  Oregon  country  became  for  the  United  States  the 
only  territorial  approach,  short  of  conquest,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  the  commerce  of  New  England  was  already 
well  established.  It  remained,  however,  a  matter  of  latent 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  lusty  young  republic. 

For  a  considerable  period  after  1819,  the  energies  of  the 
frontiersmen  were  fully  absorbed  in  developing  their  glori¬ 
ous  natural  empire  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  filling-up  process  was  very  slow,  however,  and  lands 
even  a  little  removed  from  routes  of  communication  were 
not  taken  up.  In  1840,  the  occupied  parts  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  were  slight,  indeed,  as  compared  with  the  present 
day.  It  was  the  period  anterior  to  the  time  when  canals 
and  railways,  trolleys  and  passable  wagon  or  motor  roads, 
made  accessible  the  great  stretches  of  country  lying  away 
from  the  larger  rivers. 

The  politics  of  the  day  were  almost  exclusively  concerned 
with  internal,  or  local  and  personal  questions.  There  was 
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only  brief  conflict  on  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Small  agrarian  interests  dominated  the  government ; 
and  once  the  hands  of  the  big  eastern  financiers  were  tied 
by  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  Bank,  there  was 
no  one  to  control  the  amount  and  kind  of  speculation. 
Eagerly,  the  populace  of  small  means  and  no  credit  turned 
to  this  wild  game. 

By  1839,  the  bubble  of  internal  paper  expansion  had 
burst;  and,  in  a  few  years,  the  times  were  such  that  the 
old  frontiersmen,  and  many  others,  began  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  depression  more  keenly  than  they  cared  to  endure. 
The  monetary  chaos  particularly  had  been  aggravated  by 
the  responsiveness  of  the  government  to  the  will  of  its 
people,  and,  in  the  absence  of  political  foresight  and  strong 
leadership,  the  people  were  left  to  devise  their  own  remedy. 
All  became  “  land  poor,”  and  at  once  began  to  cast  about 
for  relief,  in  various  forms  of  external  expansion.  “  The 
breeders  of  mules  and  horses  and  hogs  cry  out,  ‘  Let  us 
have  Texas,  right  or  wrong!  ’  ”,  wrote  a  Democratic  hench¬ 
man,  in  1844.  Texas  was  promptly  annexed,  Oregon  set¬ 
tled,  California  conquered,  and  the  area  of  the  United  States 
enlarged  by  one  third.  The  people  went  off  on  another  mad 
career  of  speculation,  discovering  new  glories  in  the  West, 
greatest  among  them,  gold.  It  was  a  career  that  was  not 
cut  short  until  the  rise  of  a  crucial  issue  between  the  States 
brought  civil  war. 

The  present  monograph  has  grown  out  of  a  wish  for 
more  light  on  one  early  phase  of  this  expansion.  It  pur¬ 
poses  to  study  the  hopes  and  fears  and  ideas  of  a  definite 
and,  in  its  way,  articulate  group  of  the  American  community 
— that  body  of  farmers  and  mechanics  in  whose  families 
the  tradition  of  westward  migration  was  imbedded  through 
several  generations  after  their  first  coming  to  the  Virginia 
mountains.  These  ideas  are  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  cer- 
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tain  factors  which  limited  in  some  ways  the  existence  of  the 
pioneers,  and  in  others  opened  new  opportunities  for  their 
development. 

The  aspirations  of  the  men  and  women  who  undertook 
the  long  journey  across  the  mountains  are  treated  from 
the  standpoint  of  social  history,  which  is  meant  to  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  narrow  political,  personal,  or  economic 
history.  The  pioneers  were  few  in  numbers,  their  hopes 
and  fears  much  aroused,  their  long  and  tedious  trip  accom¬ 
plished  without  insuperable  difficulty.  They  were  sober, 
hard-headed,  industrious  people,  fairly  well-off  in  their 
homes  along  the  Mississippi.  The  solution  of  their 
troubles,  found  by  fleeing  westward  from  the  difficulties 
confronting  them,  will  appear,  when  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
conditions  environing  their  lives,  a  wiser,  more  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  far-sighted  one  than  has  been  supposed  by  the 
learned,  from  that  day  to  the  present.  The  pioneers  fore¬ 
saw  all  the  later  developments  of  transportation,  market¬ 
ing,  and  agriculture,  which  have  helped  to  consolidate 
into  a  nation  the  people  spread  over  this  continent.  Their 
undertaking  was  neither  irrational  nor  mysterious.  An 
idea  was  conceived,  a  plan  devised,  and  an  agitation  worked 
up.  This  seized  the  imagination  of  a  few,  who  undertook 
to  translate  their  desires  into  action.  The  pioneers  opened  a 
road  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast — the 
preface  to  territorial  expansion — because  they  wished  to 
realize  the  benefits  from  its  geographical  position  in  opening 
a  new  market  for  agricultural  produce,  and  because  they 
could  not  await  but  must  have  a  hand  in  making  their  own 
destiny.  The  agitation  for  expansion,  however,  soon  outran 
the  plan,  became  frantic,  went  off  to  war;  the  side-show,  as 
usual  attracted  the  crowd,  and,  behold,  the  United  States 
gained  a  continent  before  its  farmers  won  a  stable  market 
for  their  produce. 
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Discovery  and  Exploitation 
1785-1813 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America. 
The  Northwest  Coast  remained  for  many  years  almost  un¬ 
known  to  the  incurious  people  of  the  European  commercial 
nations.  Spanish  and  Russian  and  English  navigators 
touched  infrequently  along  the  whole  of  its  forbidding  line, 
yet  did  not  seek  to  explore  it  carefully.  Franciscan  friars 
with  military  aid  undertook  the  settlement  from  Mexico 
of  Upper  California,  after  1769,  and,  while  the  American 
Revolution  was  in  progress,  established  a  line  of  missions 
along  the  King’s  Highway  between  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco  Bays.  Navigators  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico  touched  along  the  coast  as  far  north  as  latitude 
58° ;  and  Russians  from  the  Asian  shore  knew  the 
Alaskan  coast  down  to  latitude  56°.  So  far  as  commerce 
was  concerned,  these  men  made  only  landfalls,  and  dis¬ 
covered  little  of  interest  to  their  nationals,  except  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  nor  were  their  findings  widely  published.1 

The  English  Government  sent  Captain  James  Cook  to  the 
Pacific  upon  a  series  of  famous  voyages  of  discovery,  in 
the  years  1775  to  and  when  his  reports  were  made 

public  it  became  known  that  not  only  was  this  bleak  coast 
rich  in  sea  otter,  but  that  the  skin  brought  a  very  high 
price  in  the  China  market.2 

1  Greenhow,  R.,  History  of  Oregon  and  California  (Boston,  1844), 
passim;  Coxe,  Wm.,  Account  of  the  Russian  Discoveries  between  Asia 
and  America  (London,  1787),  p.  337,  et  seq. 

*  Cook,  Capt.  James,  A  Voyage  to  the  Pacidc  Ocean  (London,  1785), 
vol.  ii,  p.  296. 
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At  once  English  and  Portuguese  merchants  resident  in 
China  sent  ships  to  trade  with  the  native  Indians  of  the 
Northwest  Coast,  and  others  were  quick  to  follow.  Be¬ 
tween  1785  and  1787,  “expeditions  were  fitted  out  from 
Canton,  Macao,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay  in  the  East,  London 
and  Ostend  in  Europe,  and  from  Boston  in  the  United 
States,”  and  by  1792  there  were  twenty-nine  vessels  from 
seven  different  countries  engaged  in  this  trade.1  For  nearly 
forty  years,  until  the  sea  otter  were  almost  extinct,  it  was 
prosecuted  with  varying  success.  During  the  Napoleonic 
wars  Americans  were  left  in  sole  enjoyment,  and  several 
of  the  largest  New  England  mercantile  fortunes  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  were  built  up  in  the  trade.2 

The  trade  was  three-cornered :  firearms,  axes,  pots,  blan¬ 
kets,  and  trinkets  composed  the  outward  cargo  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  furs,  which  were  taken  to  China,  as  America 
could  offer  little  else  save  specie  of  value  in  the  East.  In 
China,  silks  and  other  manufactured  goods  were  obtained 
for  the  homeward  voyage.  The  profits  of  a  three  years’ 
cruise  were  considerable,  especially  so  to  the  Americans, 
who  were  shut  out  of  the  English  colonial  system.3 

'Hunt’s  Merchants '  Magazine  (New  York,  1845),  vol.  xiv,  p.  534; 
Vancouver,  Geo.,  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
(London,  1798),  vol.  iii,  p.  498.  Home  ports  were,  England,  6,  Bengal, 
2,  Canton,  3,  America,  7,  Portugal,  2,  France,  1,  Spain  and  Mexico,  8. 

2  Hunt’s  Merchants'  Magazine ,  vol.  xiv,  p.  536.  For  statistics  vide , 
29th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  House  Rept.,  no.  35;  Forbes,  A.,  and  Green,  J.  H., 
Rich  Men  of  Massachusetts  (2nd  ed.,  Boston,  1852),  pp.  51,  64.  The 
subject  of  American  expansion  in  the  Pacific  down  to  1844  is  well 
covered  by  Latourette,  K.  IS.,  The  History  of  Early  Relations  between 
the  United  States  and  China  (New  Haven,  1917),  Connecticut  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Transactions,  vol.  xxii. 

8D’Wolf,  John,  A  Voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  (Cambridge,  1861), 
p.  146.  A  voyage  of  two  and  a  half  years  yielded  a  profit  of  $100,000  on 
an  investment  of  $35,000;  cf.  Myers,  Captain  John,  Life,  Voyages  and 
Travels  CLondon,  1817),  p.  70. 
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By  1821,  missionary  interest  in  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  natives  of  the  coast  had  been  aroused;  and,  in  1827, 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  considered  establishing  a  mission  and  small  secular 
colony,  with  a  view  to  “  the  planting  of  Christian  institutions 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.”  Two  years  later  they  sent  a 
minister  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  Mission  on  a  tour  of 
inspection,  with  this  object  in  view,  but  took  no  further 
action  until  1834.1 

In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  the  merchant  skippers 
learned  all  the  essential  geographical  features  of  the  North- 
v*  est  Coast,  so  that  they  were  able  to  communicate  them  to 
the  expedition  sent  by  the  British  Admiralty,  under  Cap¬ 
tain  George  Vancouver,  to  continue  the  work  of  Cook.  In 
1792,  this  navigator  met  the  Ship  Columbia ,  Gray,  Master, 
of  Boston,  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  learned  that 
the  mouth  of  the  long-sought  “  River  of  the  West  ”  lay 
between  bold  headlands,  in  latitude  forty-six  degrees.  The 
river,  which  was  to  take  its  name  from  Captain  Gray’s 
vessel,  was  charted  by  Vancouver  on  this  expedition.  He 
also  charted  the  whole  coast  far  northward,  although, 
curiously  enough  he  missed  the  entrance  of  the  only  other 
large  river  in  the  whole  extent  of  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude. 
This  river  was  later  explored  by  Simon  Fraser,  whose  name 
it  bears. 

The  merchant  captains  who  traded  along  the  coast  found 
the  bar  of  the  Columbia  River  rather  dangerous,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  they  carried  on  the  major  part  of  their  trade 
in  the  many  beautiful  sounds  and  deep,  land-locked  bays 
which  characterize  the  coast  northward  from  the  magnific¬ 
ent  Puget  Sound.  Their  trade  was  a  transitory  affair,  the 
natives  coming  to  the  ship  anchored  off  shore  in  canoes,  and 

'Green,  Jonathan  S.,  Journal  of  a  Tour  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America  in  the  year  1829  (New  York,  1915),  passim. 
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being  allowed  on  deck  in  small  numbers  at  a  time.  The 
ships  wintered,  to  repair  their  gear  and  construct  small 
boats,  either  at  the  Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands,  or  at 
Nootka  Sound  on  Vancouver’s  Island.  The  traders  never 
explored  the  interior  or  formed  any  permanent  settlements. 
They  found  geographical  conditions  and  the  information 
derived  from  Vancouver’s  surveys  sufficient  for  their  opera¬ 
tions;  but  they  did  not  consider  the  wonderful  harbors  in 
the  terms  of  present-day  commerce,  which  employs  them  as 
the  terminals  of  transcontinental  railways. 

The  success  of  the  coasting  trade  had  hardly  been  estab¬ 
lished  when  the  northern  interior  was  explored  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  the  individual  in¬ 
itiative  of  an  intrepid  Scotchman,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  a 
partner  in  the  Northwest  Company  of  Montreal  fur  traders. 
Quite  accurate  information  concerning  the  country  west 
of  the  mountains  was  available  from  the  Indians  on  the 
western  plains,  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  traders, 
who  pushed  into  the  old  French  country  west  of  Lake 
Superior  soon  after  the  peace  of  1763  had  put  an  end  to 
the  French  Empire  in  America.1 

These  Montreal  traders  found  an  easy  water  route  from 
Lake  Superior  northwest  to  the  middle  waters  of  the  rivers 
flowing  into  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  were  soon  competing  with 
the  sluggish  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  English  Com¬ 
pany  held  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  in  all  that  great 
Northwest  territory,  and  were  supposed  to  have  explored  it 
in  return  for  their  charter;  but,  with  a  single  exception, 
had  never  left  the  shore  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  Montreal 
traders  were  men  of  energy  and  daring,  however,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  very  long  route  by  which  their  goods  were 

1  Carver,  Jonathan,  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North 
America ,  in  the  Years  1766-1768  (Dublin,  1779),  p.  542.  Henry,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  Territories 
between  the  Years  1760  and  1776  (New  York),  1809),  p.  324.  These 
journalists  are  not  to  be  taken  without  reservations. 
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brought  up,  they  built  forts  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  right  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  successfully  defied  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  to  enforce  its  monopoly. 

It  was  in  1789  that  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  the  North¬ 
west  Company,  one  of  the  ablest  and  boldest  men  in  the 
history  of  discovery,  floated  down  the  river  which  bears 
his  name  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Two  years  after  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  set  out  to  cross  the  continent  through  the  low 
Peace  River  Pass,  and  in  1793  arrived  upon  the  Pacific,  in 
latitude  50°  20".  He  reached  the  ocean  by  trail,  having 
been  compelled  to  abandon  a  river  on  the  west  of  the 
mountains,  which  ran  south  through  awful  canyons.  With 
only  a  small  party,  and  without  the  help  of  government, 
Mackenzie  not  only  traversed  the  northern  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  two  directions,  but  showed  that  its  western  slope, 
at  least  in  the  North,  was  a  very  rugged  and  difficult  country 
for  traders  to  exploit.  An  even  more  important  result  of 
these  journeys  was  the  proof  they  offered  of  the  non-exist¬ 
ence  of  the  long  sought  practicable  Northwest  Passage  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.1 

For  the  next  fifteen  years  the  Nor’ westers  were  busily 
engaged  in  their  trade  east  of  the  mountains,  and  did  no 
more  exploring  until  they  again  began  to  extend  their 
field  of  operations.  It  was  in  1807  that  Simon  Fraser,  one 
of  the  wintering  partners,  followed  down  the  river  which 
bears  his  name,  (the  same  which  Mackenzie  had  tried  to 
explore,)  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  the  River  of  the  West. 
He  proved  both  that  it  was  not  the  Columbia,  and  that  its 
deep  and  awful  canyons  were  unnavigable  almost  the  entire 
distance  to  tidewater,  which  it  reaches  in  latitude  forty-nine 
degrees.2  Fraser  did  not  go  quite  down  to  its  mouth,  which 

1  Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  Voyages  from  Montreal  to  the  Frozen 
and  Pacific  Ocean  (London,  1801),  passim. 

1  Masson,  L.  R.,  Les  Bourgeois  de  la  Compagnie  du  Nord  Ouest 
(Quebec,  1889-1890),  premiere  serie,  pp.  96-108. 
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Vancouver  had  missed,  though  the  city  named  from  the  naval 
officer  stands  there.  Not  until  1824  was  the  river's  delta-like 
mouth  explored  and  sounded,  when  the  British  Government 
asked  the  fur  traders  to  get  information  relative  to  its 
possible  use  as  a  harbor  for  commerce.1 

In  the  same  year  as  Fraser's  exploit,  David  Thompson, 
astronomer  and  explorer  of  the  Northwest  Company,  whose 
achievements  equaled  those  of  Mackenzie,  crossed  the 
mountains  from  the  north  fork  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Columbia.  Here  he  spent  the  next  five 
years  trapping,  trading  and  exploring,  in  a  confused,  rug¬ 
ged  country  of  high,  narrow  ridges,  running  almost  due 
north  and  south.  In  the  course  of  time  he  discovered  the 
best  pass*  to  be  a  high  one  from  the  Athabasca  to  the 
Columbia,  which  became  famous  as  the  route  of  overland 
communication  before  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  However,  it  was  not  until  after  American  rivals 
established  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  that  Thomp¬ 
son  went  all  the  way  down  the  river;  but  to  him  alone  be¬ 
longs  the  credit  of  exploring  its  whole  northern  system,  and 
part  of  the  present  map  of  Western  Canada  is  based  upon 
his  surveys.2 

1  Great  Britain,  Papers  relative  to  the  negotiation  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  concerning  boundaries  (London,  n.  d. 
1826?),  pp.  70,  71,  75,  76. 

2  Tyrrell  (ed.),  Thompson’s  Narrative  of  His  Explorations  in 
Western  America  (Toronto,  1916)  ;  Coues  (ed.),  Henry-Thompson 
Journals  (New  York,  1897)  ;  Elliott  (ed.),  “David  Thompson’s  Journeys 
in  the  Spokane  Country,”  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  vols.  viii-ix. 
Thompson  in  1814  completed  a  large  map  for  the  Northwest  Company 
of  its  territories,  which  is  published  by  Tyrrell.  His  scientific  data  have 
not  been  published,  and  his  government  was  so  ignorant  of  his  work 
that  it  never  based  any  territorial  claims  thereon,  although  he  took 
possession  of  the  Northern  Columbia  system  in  the  name  of  Great 
Britain  and  founded  the  first  trading  posts  on  its  waters.  The  simplest 
account  of  his  journeys  is  found  in  Burpee,  L.  J.,  The  Search  for  the 
Western  Sea  (London,  1908),  pt.  iii,  ch.  vi. 
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The  President  of  the  United  States  initiated  the  second 
expedition  that  penetrated  the  Oregon  interior ;  and  by  this 
term  is  meant  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  now  comprising  the  states  of  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
Washington,  with  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Montana,  and 
most  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia.  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  exponent  of  American  democracy,  dreamt  often  of  the 
western  edge  of  his  continent;  so,  when  the  opportunity 
came  to  explore  the  little  known  land  beyond  the  mountains, 
he  hastily  put  aside  all  theories  of  the  powers  of  government, 
and  squarely  met  the  fact  of  expansion.  Even  before  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  was  consummated,  the  President  set 
on  foot  plans  for  a  number  of  expeditions  to  explore  its 
distant  confines.  The  most  considerable  of  these,  under 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  of  the  army,  was  sent  by  the 
route  of  St.  Louis  fur  traders  up  the  Missouri  River  to  its 
head,  with  instructions  to  find,  if  possible,  a  “  direct  and 
practicable  water  communication  across  this  continent,  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,”  1  as  well  as  to  learn  all  about 
the  plants,  animals,  rocks,  and  natives  of  the  country  trav¬ 
ersed. 

Before  the  Rockies  had  been  reached,  Captain  Lewis 
wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson  some  information  gleaned  from  the 
Indians  about 

a  large  and  rapid  river,  which  runs  from  South  to  North,  along 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  side :  and  that  this 
river  passes  at  a  small  distance  from  the  three  forks  of  the 
Missouri.  That  the  country  between  the  mountains  and  the 
river  is  broken,  with  a  number  of  barren  sandy  hills,  irregularly 
distributed  over  its  surface  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.2 

^hwaites,  R.  G.  (ed.),  Original  Journals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition,  1804-1806  (New  York,  1905),  vol.  vii,  p.  248. 

*  Discoveries  Made  in  Exploring  the  Missouri,  Red  River  and  Washita, 
by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  Doctor  Sibley  and  William  Dunbar 
(Natchez,  1806),  p.  60. 
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Some  details  filled  in,  this  fact  of  a  desert  condition  is  all 
the  expedition  ever  learned  of  the  geography  of  the  country 
drained  by  the  great  southern  affluent  of  the  Colombia. 

Lewis  and  Clark  were  absent  three  years  on  their  mission 
(1804-5-6),  traveling  leisurely,  and  collecting  an  enormous 
amount  of  scientific  data  about  the  country  traversed.1 
Much  of  this  time  was  spent  in  the  tangled  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  system,  searching  unavailingly  for  a  pass  practicable 
for  commerce  between  the  two  great  rivers.  After  touch¬ 
ing  the  headwaters  of  many  tributaries  on  the  western  slope, 
the  explorers  eventually  went  down  to  the  main  stream  by 
way  of  the  Kooskooskee  (Clearwater)  branch  of  the  Snake, 
which  joins  it  near  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia.  They 
continued  down  to  the  sea,  where  they  wintered,  without 
examining  the  fertile  valleys  just  inside  the  coast  range,  and 
returned  by  the  route  they  had  come  from  the  divide. 
Thus  it  appears  that  their  expedition  traversed  the  wide 
Columbia  valley  in  an  east  and  west  direction  without  ex¬ 
ploring  either  branch  of  the  main  river,  which  runs  north 
and  south,  except  where  in  its  lower  course  it  breaks  through 
the  Cascade  range. 

Therefore,  while  these  explorers  gathered  much  data 
interesting  to  scientists,  the  results  of  the  expedition  were 
almost  negative  as  far  as  commercial  exploitation  and  settle¬ 
ment  were  concerned.  They  learned,  indeed,  that  the  de¬ 
sert  region  was  rich  in  beaver,  but  without  game,  for  which 
salmon  was  a  poor  substitute,  as  food.  They  adopted  the 
Indian  mode  of  travel  on  horseback  through  this  desert, 
but  did  not  find  any  easy  route  by  which  to  reach  it  from 

1  It  is  quite  characteristic  of  America  that  the  complete  information 
gathered  by  this  expedition  was  not  published  for  an  hundred  years. 
Vide,  Thwaites,  R.  G.  (ed.),  op.  cit . ;  Quaife,  M.  M.  (ed.),  The  Jour¬ 
nals  of  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  and  Sergeant  John  Ordway,  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Society  Collections  (Madison,  1916),  vol.  xxii. 
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east  of  the  mountains.1  So,  the  government  explorers  left 
the  positive  side  of  their  task  to  be  carried  out  by  the  fur 
traders,  who  were  vitally  interested  in  such  knowledge,  and 
who  transmitted  their  knowledge  to  the  emigrants. 

The  first  trading  establishment  to  be  attempted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  was  the  beginning  of  a  log  house 
by  Captain  Winship  of  Boston,  in  1810.  A  rise  of  the 
river  flooded  him  out,  and  he  did  not  return,  fearing  he 
would  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  Astor  enterprise.2 

John  Jacob  Astor,  fur  merchant,  was  for  many  years  the 
successful  rival  of  the  Canadians  in  the  Great  Lakes  country. 
In  1811,  he  initiated  a  large  and  well  conceived  plan  to 
exploit  the  Columbia  River  country  by  means  of  a  principal 
post  on  tide  water,  with  smaller  tributary  posts  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  It  was  the  establishment  of  Astoria  which  brought 
David  Thompson  of  the  Northwest  Company  down  the 
river,  and  which,  in  spite  of  its  admirable  conception  and 
the  power  with  which  it  was  sustained,  became  a  commercial 
failure  and  later  a  diplomatic  wrangling-point.3 

Refusal  of  the  government  to  back  a  commercial  enter¬ 
prise,  poor  location,  loss  of  the  supply  ship,  and  inexper¬ 
ienced  personnel,  were  the  causes  of  failure  of  Astor’s  en¬ 
terprise.  When  the  superintendent  heard,  in  1813,  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  he  sold  the 

1  History  of  the  Expedition  under  Command  of  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clark,  etc.  (Biddle  edition,  Philadelphia,  1814),  chs.  xv-xxiv.  To 
understand  their  wanderings,  see  the  map  in  Thwaites,  R.  G.,  op.  cit., 
or  Wheeler,  O.  D.,  The  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark  (New  York,  1904). 

’Hunt’s  Merchants'  Magazine,  vol.  xiv,  p.  202;  cf.  Bancroft,  H.  H., 
Northwest  Coast  (iSan  Francisco,  1884),  vol.  ii,  pp.  130-136. 

8  Irving,  W1.,  Astoria  (Philadelphia,  1836)  ;  Franchere,  Gabriel,  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Voyage  to  the  North  West  Coast  of  America  (New  York, 
1854)  >  'Cox,  Ross,  Adventures  on  the  Columbia  River  (London,  1831)  ; 
Ross,  Alexander,  Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon  or 
Columbia  River  (London,  1849)  ;  Coues,  E.  (ed.),  Henry-Thompson 
Journals. 
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post  and  all  goods  of  trade  to  a  representative  of  the  North¬ 
west  Company,  and  remained  with  many  of  his  men  on  the 
Columbia,  in  the  employ  of  that  company.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  an  English  sloop-of-war  put  in  to  the  river  and  cap¬ 
tured  Astoria  as  an  enemy  post,  with  an  appropriate  carouse. 
In  1818  it  was  returned  to  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  with  further  ceremony,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  peace;  and  in  these  simple  facts  diplomats  found  material 
for  much  inconclusive  argument  as  to  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  territory.  Thereafter  the  Nor’ westers  had  to  rely 
on  American  ships  to  carry  furs  to  China,  since  the  North¬ 
west  Association,  not  being  a  Royal  Chartered  Company  but 
a  Canadian  organization,  was  outside  the  British  mercantile 
system.1  However,  the  British  remained  dominant  in  all 
the  Oregon  country  until  after  1840. 

But  though  the  Astor  enterprise  was  a  commercial  failure, 
its  members  rendered  a  notable  service  in  exploring  that 
still  unknown  region  which  lay  just  south  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  route.  A  party  was  sent  overland  by  this  route,  in 
1811,  from  St.  Louis,  to  meet  a  ship  with  the  trading 
goods  from  New  York  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
Before  they  had  gone  far  up  the  Missouri,  however,  they 
were  diverted  therefrom  by  three  trappers,  who  the  year 
before  had  been  driven  over  to  the  head  of  Snake  River  by 
the  always  hostile  Blackfeet. 

These  fur  trappers  represented  that  if  the  party  would 
leave  the  Missouri  at  the  Arickara  villages  (Grand  River), 
and  travel  on  horseback  southwest  over  the  plains,  they 
would  cross  the  mountains  to  the  south  o*f  the  Blackfoot 
territory,  in  a  country  more  open  and  with  more  game  than 
that  passed  through  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  This  the  party 
did,  touching  the  Green  (Colorado)  River,  and  reaching  a 
tributary  of  the  Snake  in  considerably  better  time  than 


Hunt’s  Merchants’  Mag.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  536. 
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they  could  have  made  against  the  river  current,  “  having 
travelled  from  the  Missouri  about  900  miles  in  54  days.”  1 

On  the  Snake  they  gladly  exchanged  their  horses  for 
canoes,  and  with  high  hopes  started  on  a  voyage  which 
quickly  became  a  disaster,  for  the  river  dropped  from  its 
high  plateau  into  a  boiling  canyon  entirely  unnavigable.2 
Forced  to  abandon  water  travel,  they  made  the  best  of  their 
way  down  both  banks  of  the  river,  until  stopped  by  the 
deep  gorge  in  which  it  breaks  through  the  Blue  Mountains. 
At  length  some  found  horses  and  the  trail,  and  crossed  this 
range  before  winter  set  in,  but  the  others,  delayed  by  sick¬ 
ness,  were  caught  in  the  snow,  and  did  not  reach  Astoria 
until  spring. 

Returning  in  mid-summer  of  1812,  the  party  on  horse¬ 
back  followed  the  Indian  trail  across  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  kept  along  the  bank  of  the  Snake  to  a  stream,  which  led 
them  over  an  easy  divide  to  Bear  River,  the  principal  inlet 
of  Great  Salt  Lake.  They  continued  southeast  up  this 
river,  to  avoid  troublesome  Indians,  then  turned  north,  back 
to  the  Columbia  watershed,  and  eventually  southeast  again, 
to  the  head  of  Green  River.  Gradually  swinging  due  east 
over  wide  sandy  uplands,  they  at  last  came  upon  the  Sweet¬ 
water  branch  of  the  Platte,  where  they  wintered  before 
pursuing  their  journey  down  that  river  to  the  Missouri  and 
St.  Louis.3 


1The  sources  for  this  most  important  journey  are  an  extract  from 
the  Missouri  Gazette ,  May  15,  1812,  in  Brackenridge,  H.  M.,  Views  of 
Louisiana  (Pittsburgh,  1814),  pp.  297-302,  and  Irving’s  Astoria  (Tacoma 
edition,  New  York,  1897,  annotated  by  Dr.  E.  Coues,  in  New  York 
Public  Library). 

*  Irving  does  not  tell  us  how  they  came  to  make  this  mistake,  nor 
what  information  they  had  from  the  Indians,  but  we  may  presume  it 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  all  were  more  accustomed  to  travel  in  the 
forests  about  the  Great  Lakes,  and  were  still  seeking  an  overland 
route  by  rivers. 

3  The  routes  are  traced  out  on  the  map  in  Chittenden,  H.  M.,  The 
History  of  the  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West  (New  York, 
1902). 
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Both  the  outward  and  return  journeys  of  this  party  re¬ 
quired  a  long  time,  for  not  only  were  its  members  inexper¬ 
ienced  in  travel  on  the  western  deserts,  but  they  spent 
much  time  in  trying  to  find  a  practicable  and  easy  route 
across  the  continental  divide.  This  most  important  work 
they  accomplished;  for,  although  they  missed  the  South 
Pass  of  the  later  Oregon  road,  they  actually  traversed  almost 
the  whole  length  of  this  route  at  one  time  or  another,  and 
reported, 

that  a  journey  across  the  continent  of  North  America  might 
be  performed  with  a  wagon,  there  being  no  obstruction  in  the 
whole  route  that  any  person  would  dare  to  call  a  mountain,  in 
addition  to  its  being  much  the  most  direct  and  short  one  to  go 
from  this  place  [St.  Louis]  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River.1 

Before  narrating  the  negotiations  by  which  the  interna¬ 
tional  status  of  this  great,  newly  opened  region  west  of 
the  Rockies  was  determined,  it  is  as  well  to  pause  a  moment 
to  summarize  the  results  of  exploration. 

Russian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  American,  and 
English  visited  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  most  of 
them  after  1785,  when  the  results  of  Cook’s  voyage  had  be¬ 
come  known,  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  world.  The  honor  of  discovering  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  the  only  large  navigable  river  on  the  whole 
coast,  belongs  to  a  Boston  merchant  skipper,  while  the  survey 
of  the  coast  was  carried  out  by  the  British  Admiralty.  So 
there  was  made  known  to  the  world  a  wild  and  inhospitable 
coast  line,  broken  in  the  south  by  a  great  river,  and  in  the 
north  by  numerous  islands  and  deep  sounds,  which  reached 
far  inland  amongst  wooded  and  snowcapped  mountains. 
The  interior  of  the  northern  part  was  penetrated  from  the 

1  Brackenridge,  op.  cit.,  p.  298.  This  optimistic  opinion  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fur  trader.  Andrew  Henry,  ibid.,  p.  96. 
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east  by  the  intrepid  explorers  of  the  Canadian  North  West 
Company,  who  found  a  country  rugged  with  mountains  and 
drained  by  many  swift  rivers,  only  one  of  which  proved 
to  be  navigable. 

This  river,  the  Columbia,  flowed  south  through  a  big  in¬ 
terior  basin  which  lay  between  the  Rockies  and  a  range  of 
mountains  called  the  Cascade.  In  the  north,  the  river  ran 
past  precipitous  mountains,  but  where  it  met  another  great 
river  coming  from  the  south  the  country  was  almost  wholly 
a  desert.  This  southern  affluent  of  the  Columbia,  which 
was  explored  chiefly  by  American  fur  traders,  ran  its  entire 
course  through  the  desert,  but  its  deep  canyon  was  found  to 
be  unnavigable.  All  who  descended  the  Columbia  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains  became  aware  of  a  wide,  wooded 
valley  south  of  the  river,  lying  between  these  mountains  and 
the  coast  range. 

Through  all  this  great  basin  and  along  the  coast  the 
beaver  were  found  in  great  abundance,  and  it  was  the 
skin  of  this  animal  for  which  men  came  to  trap  and  trade. 
It  was  through  the  individual  initiative  and  courage  of 
the  fur  traders  that  this  great  new  land  was  opened  to  the 
eyes  of  others.  They  were  the  first  whites  to  people  it, 
though  they  nowhere  founded  settlements  of  any  perman¬ 
ency. 

So,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  or  by  1813,  the  fur 
traders  had  nearly  completed  the  work  of  exploration,  and 
had,  in  addition,  added  greatly  to  the  fund  of  scientific  and 
geographic  knowledge.  It  remained  for  them  to  fill  in  the 
details,  to  tread  out  the  roads,  to  demonstrate  through  years 
of  experience  that  the  means  of  commercial  intercourse 
must  be  that  of  pack-horse  and  wagon  rather  than  river 
navigation.  It  remained  for  them  also  to  make  known  the 
alluring  prospects  of  a  delightful  and  curious  region,  be¬ 
fore  a  host  of  farmers  should  see  stretching  out  before  them 
the  path  of  destiny  which  they  called  the  road  to  Oregon. 


CHAPTER  II 


Diplomacy  Determines  the  Status  of  Oregon 
1818-1824 

While  the  War  of  1812  was  still  in  an  indecisive  state, 
commissi  oners  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  met 
at  Ghent,  in  the  summer  of  1814.  By  reason  of  European 
conditions,  coupled  with  the  cost  in  time,  money,  and  blood, 
of  winning  a  victory,  they  agreed  to  a  treaty  which  decided 
only  that  the  relationship  of  the  two  countries  should  be 
under  the  status  of  peace  rather  than  that  of  war.  “  The 
real  causes  of  the  war  received  no  mention  in  the  treaty; 
the  settlement  of  disputed  points  raised  by  the  war  was 
postponed.  But  peace  and  a  peaceful  solution  of  contro¬ 
versies  had  been  obtained,  in  itself  a  triumph.”  1 

The  compromise  which  made  possible  this  justly  cele¬ 
brated  peace  was  the  proposal  by  the  American  delegates  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  return  to  the  status  ante  helium ,2  which 
was  applied  to  territorial  questions  in  the  following 
language  : 

“  Art.  I.  All  territory,  places,  and  possessions  whatso¬ 
ever,  taken  by  either  party  from  the  other  during  the  War, 
or  which  may  be  taken  after  the  signing  of  this  Treaty,  .  .  . 
shall  be  restored  without  delay  .  .  . 

Less  than  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 

1  Ford,  W.  C.,  “The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  After.”  Wisconsin  State 
Historical  Society  Proceedings ,  1914  (Madison),  p.  99. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

•United  States,  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.  (Washington,  1910).  p.  613. 
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the  United  States  notified  Great  Britain  that  the  Columbia 
River  trading  post  was  one  of  those  places  which  were  to 
be  restored,  but  the  press  of  other  matters  prevented  action 
until  1817.  In  that  year  the  American  Government  sent 
the  sloop  Ontario  to  the  Pacific,  charged,  among  other 
duties,  with  receiving  the  restitution  of  the  trading  estab¬ 
lishment  founded  by  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  in  181 1.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Prevost,  Agent  of  the  State  Department,  was  sent 
upon  the  same  mission  jointly  with  Captain  Biddle  of  the 
Ontario,  under  the  following  instructions,  drawn  up  by 
Richard  Rush,  and  dated  September  25,  1817: 

He  will  thence  [from  Peru]  proceed  to  the  River  Columbia, 
with  a  view  to  assert  there  the  claim  of  sovereignty  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  some  symbolical,  or 
other  appropriate  mode,  of  setting  up  a  claim  to  national  au¬ 
thority  and  domination,  but  no  force  is  to  be  employed  by 
Captain  Biddle  if,  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  this  object,  any 
unexpected  obstructions  should  occur.1 

Mr.  Prevost  and  the  Captain  had  a  dispute  while  at 
Valparaiso,  and  the  latter  sailed  to  perform  his  mission 
alone.  Prevost  followed,  a  few  months  later,  on  a  British 
sloop  which  had  been  designated  for  this  service,  and,  on 
the  sixth  of  October,  1818,  received  in  writing  restoration 
of  “  the  possession  of  the  establishment  at  Fort  George,”  the 
name  given  by  the  English  to  Astoria.2  The  American 

1  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations  (Washington,  1832.. 
et  seq.),  vol.  iv,  p.  854.  The  United  States  had  not  previously  asserted 
a  claim  here,  since  this  would  be  “in  opposition  to  the  Spanish  Claim 
to  the  Western  Coast  of  America  south  of  that  of  Russia,"  and  could 
not  be  done  “  without  a  contest  unseasonable  and  premature.”  Smith 
to  Adams,  May  5,  1810,  Am.  St.  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  vol.  v,  p.  440. 

*  Cf.  Greenhow,  R.,  op.  cit.,  p.  309,  and  Am.  St.  Papers,  For.  Rel., 
vol.  iv,  pp.  852-856,  for  papers  relating  to  restitution  of  the  Columbia 
River  Post. 
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agent  having  accomplished  his  mission,  then  sailed  away, 
leaving  friendly  memories  among  the  Canadians,  who  were 
to  remain  for  a  considerable  period  the  sole  white  occupants 
of  the  territory.  Thus  was  the  first  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  any  portion  of  the  Oregon  country  asserted,  but 
no  mention  was  made  of  its  extent,  nor  was  it  grounded 
upon  other  factors  than  that  of  restitution  of  a  place  which 
had  been  captured  in  the  late  war. 

While  discussing  the  subject  of  the  Ontario’s  voyage  to 
the  Pacific  with  Mr.  Rush,  in  February,  1818,  Lord  Cast- 
lereagh  intimated  to  that  gentleman  that  Great  Britian 
had  a  claim  of  dominion  over  the  territory  in  question. 
However,  he  did  not  unfold  the  nature  of  the  claim,  al¬ 
though  he  did  admit  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  be 
the  party  in  possession  while  treating  of  title.1  This  con¬ 
cession  to  the  language  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  made 
with  a  view  to  denying  the  right  to  the  soil  4 4  upon  which 
the  American  settlement  must  be  considered  as  an  encroach¬ 
ment.”  2  Castlereagh  proposed  that  the  question  of  right 
be  submitted  to  arbitraton,  but  J.  Q.  Adams,  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  preferred  direct  negotiations,  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  joined  with  other  questions  relating  to  fisheries,  trade, 
and  boundaries,  in  a  discussion  which  resulted  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  1818  with  Great  Britain. 

In  opening  these  negotiations,  Adams  felt  a  certain 
hesitancy  about  allowing  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  “  minuteness  ”  in  relation  to  the  immediate  in¬ 
terests  of  either  nation ;  but  he  nevertheless  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  intimate  to  Great  Britain  that  she  could  afford  to 
base  her  policy  toward  the  United  States  upon  very  liberal 
lines.  His  instructions  to  Mr.  Rush,  the  Minister  at  the 

1  Am.  St.  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  vol.  iv,  p.  853. 

5  Schafer,  Joseph,  “  British  Attitude  toward  the  Oregon  Question,” 
American  Historical  Review,  vol.  xvi,  p.  284. 
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Court  of  St.  James,  would,  if  it  were  possible  to  bestow  a 
title  of  endearment  upon  an  Adams,  entitle  him  to  be 
known  as  the  “  Father  of  Oregon.”  Rush  was  directed  to 
suggest 

that,  from  the  nature  of  things,  if  in  the  course  of  future 
events  it  should  ever  become  an  object  of  serious  importance  to 
the  United  States,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  Great  Britain 
would  find  it  useful  or  advisable  to  resist  their  claim  to  posses¬ 
sion  by  systematic  opposition.  If  the  United  States  leave  her 
in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  her  holds  upon  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  with  all  her  actual  possessions  in  this  hemisphere, 
we  may  very  fairly  expect  that  she  will  not  think  it  consistent 
either  with  a  wise  or  a  friendly  policy  to  watch  with  eyes  of 
jealousy  and  alarm  every  possibility  of  extension  to  our  natural 
dominion  in  North  America,  which  she  can  have  no  solid 
interest  to  prevent,  until  all  possibility  of  her  preventing  it 
shall  have  vanished.1 

As  the  Convention  of  1818  set  up  a  status  in  which  the 
Oregon  country  was  to  remain  for  nearly  thirty  years,  it 
is  as  well  to  state  the  claims  put  forward  on  each  side,  and 
the  facts  adduced  to  back  them  up.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  negotiation  the  question  of  territory  west  of  the 
“  Stony  ”  Mountains  was  closely  interwoven  with  what  was 
felt  to  be  the  more  important  and  older  question,  namely, 
the  northwest  boundary  and  its  extension  to  the  Rockies  so 
as  to  define  the  northern  limits  of  Louisiana.2  Finding  that 
the  British  were  insistent  upon  thus  intermingling  separate 
issues,  the  Americans  proposed  the  extension  of  the  line 
(the  49th  parallel  of  latitude),  already  agreed  upon  as  the 

1  Am.  St.  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  vol.  iv,  p.  854;  Reeves,  J.  S.,  American 
Diplomacy  under  Tyler  and  Polk  (Baltimore,  1907),  p.  217,  rightly 
comments  that  “  there  was  something  of  an  absurdity  in  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  would  leave  undisturbed  the  British  possessions  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.” 

3  Am.  St.  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  165,  185. 
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boundary  east  of  the  mountains,  to  the  Pacific.  They  did 
not  assert  that  the  United  States  possessed  a  perfect  title 
to  the  region,  but  that  they  had  a  claim  good  against  Great 
Britain  to  the  whole  basin  of  the  Columbia  River.  This 
claim  was  based  upon  the  discovery  of  the  river  at  its 
mouth,  and  the  first  exploration  “  from  its  sources  to  the 
ocean  by  Lewis  and  Clark,”  as  well  as  upon  first  settlement 
of  the  territory.  Against  this  formidable  if  inexact  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  the  British  only  urged  rights  of  discovery 
derived  from  the  voyages  of  her  navigators,  and  certain 
purchases  alleged  to  have  been  made  from  the  natives  south 
of  the  Columbia  prior  to  the  American  Revolution.  How¬ 
ever,  they  intimated  that  the  Columbia  River  would  be  a 
convenient  boundary,  as  each  nation  could  use  the  harbor 
at  its  mouth.1 

In  this  stage  of  its  development  there  was  no  object  in 
pressing  seriously  the  question  of  territorial  sovereignty. 
The  Oregon  country,  however  great  its  potential  value,  was 
of  no  immediate  use  to  any  one  except  the  fur  traders,  and 
the  interests  of  these  could  be  preserved  by  postponing 
settlement  of  the  territorial  question  and  allowing  both 
governments  to  spread  upon  the  record  their  respective 
claims  to  the  territory  in  question.2  It  was  accordingly 

1  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  381.  These  arguments  well  illustrate  the  inaccurate 
information  upon  which  the  opinions  of  a  generation  were  to  be  formed 
regarding  this  country.  The  British  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  work  of  David  Thompson  upon  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
and  of  the  fact  that  his  trading  posts  were  the  first  to  be  established 
upon  its  waters ;  while  the  American  assertion  of  its  exploration  from 
its  source  is  not  clear  in  view  of  the  maps  provided  by  Lewis  and  Clark, 
who  well  knew  that  they  had  not  explored  either  of  its  larger  branches. 
It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  American  pretension  to  the  Columbia  basin 
was  not  acknowledged  by  the  British  in  return  for  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  superiority  of  their  claims  to  the  coast,  as  this  would  have  denied 
the  United  States  access  to  the  excellent  harbors  on  Puget  Sound. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  378. 
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agreed  “  that  the  country  on  the  northwest  coast,  claimed 
by  either  party,  should,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of 
either,  and  for  a  limited  time,  be  opened  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.”  1  On  this 
adjustment  of  one  of  the  minor  questions  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  Castlereagh  commented  prophetically,  “  Time  will  do 
much  more  than  we  can,”  in  which  opinion  Albert  Gallatin, 
one  of  the  American  negotiators,  concurred.2 

At  the  very  moment  of  these  discussions  in  London, 
Adams  was  engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  the  Spanish 
Minister  in  Washington,  designed  to  compel  Spain  to  cede 
the  Floridas  to  the  United  States.  In  the  treaty  issuing 
from  this  negotiation,  the  question  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Mexico  was  also  settled.  After  a  protracted  discussion, 
in  which  views  were  exchanged  with  considerable  heat, 
owing  to  the  vigorous  and  high-handed  action  of  General 
Jackson  in  suppressing  the  annoyance  of  those  renegades 
who  took  refuge  in  Florida,  a  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Cession 
of  the  Floridas,  and  Boundaries  was  concluded  February  22, 
1819.  In  this  treaty  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico  was 
fixed  as  the  forty-second  parallel  from  the  source  of  the 
River  Arkansas  to  the  South  Sea.3  By  a  further  stipulation 
in  the  same  article  of  the  treaty,  His  Catholic  Majesty  also 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  “  all  his  rights,  claims,  and  pre¬ 
tensions  to  any  territories  east  and  north  of  the  said  line.” 
These  pretensions  were  soon  to  be  used  by  the  United 
States  to  strengthen  her  claim  upon  the  Oregon  country. 

Meanwhile,  another  and  greater  power  attempted  to  ex¬ 
pand  her  colonial  system  upon  the  Pacific.  For  many  years 
the  Russians  had  maintained  settlements  on  the  mainland 

1  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  381.  U.  S.  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  p.  632, 
Convention  of  1818. 

8  Diary  of  James  Gallatin  (New  York,  1916,  2nd  ed.),  P-  133. 

8  U.  S.  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  p.  1653,  Treaty  with  Spain  of  1819. 
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and  islands  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  far  to  the  north,  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  voyages  in  those  parts  made  by  her 
navigators  and  traders.  The  southernmost  of  these  Rus¬ 
sian  settlements  was  founded  in  1799,  at  Sitka,  in  latitude 
570  30'.  Moreover,  other  trading  settlements  had  been 
formed  by  Russians,  one  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the 
other  on  the  mainland  just  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  in 
1814.  These  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Judge  Prevost,  the 
agent  sent  to  receive  the  restitution  of  Astoria,  and  aroused 
speculations  in  his  mind  upon  the  intentions  with  which 
they  had  been  formed.1  His  speculations  were  not  un¬ 
justified,  for  on  September  4/16,  1821,  the  Russian 

Government  announced  an  Ukase,  in  which  were  put  forth 
extensive  pretensions  to  the  exclusive  trade,  fisheries,  and 
navigation  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  from  Bering  Sea  south 
to  the  fifty-first  degree  of  latitude.2 

As  such  pretensions  were  derogatory  of  the  existing  trade 
upon  that  coast  of  the  nationals  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  these  countries  at  once  made  representa¬ 
tions  at  the  Russian  court.  So  similar  were  the  interests  of 
the  two  countries  in  the  matter  that  Adams  intimated  to 
Canning,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  the  desirability  of 
holding  a  common  language  in  negotiation  with  Russia. 
He,  however,  coupled  with  it  suggestions  relative  to  dem¬ 
arcation  of  the  territory  and  future  settlements  entirely  un¬ 
acceptable  to  Great  Britain,  and,  in  the  end,  the  negotiations 
at  St.  Petersburg  proceeded  separately,  terminating  in  a 
fruitful  conclusion  for  the  United  States  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  with  Russia  of  April  5/17,  1824.3  By  this  Convention 


x  Am.  St.  Papers ,  For.  Rel.,  vol.  v,  p.  436;  vol.  iv,  p.  855. 

’  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  857,  text  of  Ukase.  Cf.  correspondence  of  the  Russian 
Ministers  in  Washington,  1818-1825,  in  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  xviii,  pp. 
309-345,  537-562. 

*U.  S.  Treaties ,  Conventions ,  etc.,  p.  1512. 
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tlie  United  States  secured  not  only  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  right  of  free  navigation  on  the  Pacific,  which  was  of 
great  importance  in  the  days  of  exclusive  colonial  systems, 
but  the  delimitation  of  Russian  territorial  claims  in  North 
America  at  latitude  540  40'.  Thus  was  the  northern 
limit  of  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States  definitely 
established  for  the  first  time. 

Simultaneous  with  this  negotiation  there  proceeded  at 
London  a  prolonged  discussion  of  several  of  the  outstanding 
questions  between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Among  these  was  the  question  of  the 
respective  claims  of  the  two  countries  to  the  Northwest 
Coast.  However,  the  discussion  closed  without  result  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty  or  other  arrangement.  As  the  whole 
of  the  claims  of  the  two  countries  were  stated  fully  in 
the  simultaneous  discussion  at  St.  Petersburg  and  London 
of  1823-4,  and  no  new  matter  thereafter  adduced,  it  is 
proper  to  present  them  here  in  some  detail. 

Adams,  instructing  Mr.  Middleton,  our  Minister  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  noted  that  English,  French,  Portuguese,  and  American 
citizens  had  for  years  been  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the 
natives  of  the  Northwest  Coast  “  that  was  neither  clan¬ 
destine  nor  unlawful  nor  irregular,”  as  had  been  imputed  by 
Russia.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was  heir 
to  the  Spanish  claims  north  of  latitude  42 °,  Adams  proposed 
an  agreement  with  Russia  of  the  same  import  as  that  of 
1818  with  Great  Britain,  which  had  established  a  status  of 
joint  occupancy  in  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
only,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  any  of  the  parties. 
In  this  connection  he  asserted  that  the  right  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  latitudes  42 0  and  490 
was  unquestionable,  being  founded  on  acquisition  of  the 
Spanish  right  of  discovery,1  as  well  as  the  American  dis- 

JThe  voyages  of  the  Spaniards,  many  of  them  made  by  direction  of 
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covery  both  by  sea  and  land  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the 
settlements  at  its  mouth. 

This  territory  [he  said]  is  to  the  United  States  of  an  import¬ 
ance  which  no  possession  in  North  America  can  be  of  to  any 
European  nation,  not  only  as  it  is  but  the  continuity  of  their 
possessions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  as  it 
offers  their  inhabitants  the  means  of  establishing  hereafter 
water  communication  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Adams  conceived  that  a  possession  on  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent  could  be  of  no  use  or  importance  to  Russia  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  traffic  with  the  natives,  and  this 
end  would  be  attained  by  his  present  offer,  which  was  made 
even  though  “  we  concede  much  more  than  be  obtain.”  1 
This  offer,  with  its  seeming  generosity,  because  it  asked  no 
quid  pro  quo,  was  in  reality  a  subtlety  of  diplomacy;  for 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  trade  in  that  northern  region  to 
which  the  Russians  had  thus  far  confined  their  activities  * 
was  controlled  by  Americans,  who  were  not  likely  to  meet 
dangerous  rivalry,  if  the  Russians  came  south,  upon  equal 
terms.  The  suggestion,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Russian  negotiators.  The  firm  arguments  of  Middleton 
eventually  prevailed  upon  them,  nevertheless,  for  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  negotiation  in  spite  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Russians  to  admit  the  principle  that  the  Pacific  was  to 

the  Mexican  Viceroy  rather  than  the  Home  Government,  were  rarely 
published,  as  were  those  of  the  great  British  navigators.  This  increased 
not  only  the  difficulties  of  the  American  diplomats,  but  also  added  to  the 
confusion  due  to  misinformation  which  marks  all  the  Oregon  con¬ 
troversy.  Greenhow,  in  his  History  of  Oregon  and  California,  has 
made  a  very  complete  study  of  these  voyages,  largely  from  manuscript 
sources  at  Madrid. 

1  Am.  St.  Papers,  For.  Rel,  vol.  v,  p.  437.  Instructions  to  Middleton, 
July  22,  1823. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  v,  p.  451. 
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be  considered  free  and  open  to  the  commerce  of  each  nation, 
or  to  accept  the  limitation  of  their  pretensions  to  exclusive 
trading  privileges  upon  the  northwest  coast  of  America.1 

With  regard  to  Russian  territorial  pretensions,  Adams 
did  not  use  such  mild  language.  Although  he  was  willing 
to  agree  to  a  boundary  line  in  latitude  55 0  as  the  limit  of 
the  respective  claims  of  the  two  countries,  he  seized  the 
opportunity  to  voice  in  no  uncertain  terms  a  policy  de¬ 
signed  to  support  the  American  principle  of  non-interven¬ 
tion  by  rendering  the  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  objection¬ 
able  acts  of  interference  less  liable  to  occur.  He  reviewed 
the  jealousy  excited  at  the  Spanish  Court  by  the  attempt 
of  Russia,  in  1789,  to  found  settlements  on  the  Northwest 
Coast  south  of  latitude  61  °,  where  Spain  alone  had  claimed 
an  exclusive  right,  and  the  Russian  disclaimer,  in  1790, 
of  any  intention  of  interfering  with  Spanish  claims.  Then, 
noticing  that  Spain  had  been  compelled  the  same  year  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention  to  recede 
from  her  pretension  to  exclusive  possession,  Adams  observed 
that  the  Russians  had  recently  formed  a  settlement  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  another  on  the  coast  of  California, 
within  a  few  leagues  of  San  Francisco.2 

If  the  motive  of  these  establishments  [he  said]  was  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  an  exclusive  territorial  claim  of  Russia  to  the 
Northwest  Coast,  down  to  the  very  borders  of  California,  and 
founded  thereon,  to  assert  exclusive  rights  of  trading  with  the 
natives  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  to  navigation  and  fishery 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  time  for  the  nations  whose  rights  and 
interests  are  affected  by  this  project  effectually  to  interpose. 

There,  perhaps,  can  be  no  better  time  for  saying,  frankly 

1  Ibid.,  vol.  v,  pp.  457-469. 

’The  settlement  on  Bodega  Bay,  California,  was  maintained  for  a 
number  of  years  thereafter,  but  motives  therefor  other  than  trade  were 
never  made  apparent. 
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and  explicitly,  to  the  Russian  Government,  that  the  future 
peace  of  the  world,  and  the  interest  of  Russia  herself,  cannot 
be  promoted  by  Russian  settlements  upon  any  part  of  the 
American  Continent.  With  the  exception  of  the  British  estab¬ 
lishments  north  of  the  United  States,  the  remainder  of  both  the 
American  continents  must  henceforth  be  left  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  American  hands.1 

This  statement  derived  great  strength  from  its  frankness, 
and  was  effective.  On  April  5/17,  1824,  Russia  concluded  a 
convention  with  the  United  States,  in  which  it  was 

agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  great  ocean,  commonly  called 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers  shall  be  neither  dis¬ 
turbed  nor  restrained  either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing,  or  in 
the  power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts  upon  points  which  may  not 
already  be  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
natives. 

Furthermore,  Russia  agreed  that  henceforth  she  would  make 
no  establishment  south  of  latitude  540  40',  while  the  United 
States  undertook  to  make  none  to  the  north  of  that  line.2 

The  instructions  to  Mr.  Rush,  Minister  at  London,  bore 
the  same  date  as  those  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and  contained 
much  the  same  language.  In  asserting  the  American  ter¬ 
ritorial  claim  to  Great  Britain,  Adams  renewed  all  the 
arguments  used  in  1818,  and,  in  addition,  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  of  the  restoration  of  Astoria,  and  dwelt 
with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  weight  of  the  American 
claim  derived  from  the  contiguity  of  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  and  Mississippi  river  systems.  He  spoke  of 
trade  and  fisheries  as  “  the  only  useful  purpose  ”  of  the 

1  For  the  genesis  and  development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  see  Moore, 
J.  B.,  Principles  of  American  Diplomacy  (New  York,  1918),  ch.  vi. 

2  U.  S.  Treaties ,  Conventions,  etc.,  p.  1512,  Treaty  with  Russia  of  1824. 
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North-west  Coast  at  that  time,  and  stated  that  he  could  not 
imagine  that  “  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  any 
European  nation  should  entertain  the  project  of  settling 
a  colony  ”  there.  He  even  “  pointed  the  finger  of  nature  ” 
at  the  establishments  his  country  would  found  in  that  far- 
off  land,  and  grasped  at  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention  of 
1790  to  show  that  navigation  was  free  in  the  Pacific,  while 
the  extinction  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  Spain  through  the 
independence  of  her  colonies  had  a  necessary  consequence 
“  that  the  American  Continents,  henceforth,  will  no  longer 
be  subjects  of  Colonization/ * 1 

When  these  pretensions  of  the  United  States,  which  had 
grown  since  1818  into  claims  of  absolute  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  area  west  of  the  Rockies,  from  latitude  42 0  “  at 
least  as  far  up  as  51  °,”  were  presented  by  Rush  they  were 
met  by  total  denial.  “  Great  Britain  considered  the  whole 
of  the  unoccupied  parts  of  America  as  being  open  to  her 
future  settlements  in  like  manner  as  heretofore/’ 2  She 
had  successfully  contested  the  exclusive  claims  of  Spain,  and 
she  would  not  now  concede  those  of  the  United  States, 
which  rested  so  largely  on  the  same  facts.  Britain  did  not 
admit  the  validity  of  discovery  by  a  private  citizen  as  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  national  claim  to  a  whole  river  system,  while  her 
surrender  of  Astoria  was  in  fulfillment  of  treaty  stipulation, 
and  did  not  affect  questions  of  right.  Moreover,  her  sub¬ 
jects  had  formed  settlements  on  the  river  coeval  with,  if 
not  prior  to,  that  at  its  mouth.  Against  the  claim  arising 
from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards,  Great  Britain  asserted 
not  only  earlier  discoveries  by  her  own  navigators,  but  the 
invalidity  of  a  perfect  title  therefrom,  owing  to  the  relin- 

1  Am.  St.  Papers,  For.  Rel,  vol.  v,  p.  44 7,  Adams  to  Rush,  July  22,  1823. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  556.  For  Great  Britain’s  contest  with  Spain,  vide  Manning, 
W.  R.,  The  Nootka  Sound  Controversy  (Washington,  1905),  Am.  Hist. 
Assn.  Rept.  for  1904. 
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quishment  by  Spain  of  exclusive  title  in  the  Nootka  Con¬ 
vention  of  1790.1  To  prove  priority  of  discovery,  the 
negotiators  turned  to  comparing  the  voyages  of  early  navi¬ 
gators,  until  Rush  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  what 
Humboldt  calls  the  apocryphal  voyage  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  discovered,  in  1592,  the  strait 
that  bears  his  name.2  Canning  pointed  out  the  logical 
difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  various  claims  of  the  United 
States  were  mutually  exclusive  of  each  other,3  those  based 
on  discovery  by  Americans  being  in  derogation  of  those  by 
Spaniards,  although  by  this  time  he  was  aware  the  dispute 
could  not  be  settled  by  logic.  Statesmen  and  diplomats 
were  grasping  at  straws,  so  the  British  turned  to  “  the  more 
tangible  and  acknowledged  grounds  of  Use,  Occupancy, 
and  Settlement/’  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  North¬ 
west  Company  solely  for  a  decade  past  in  the  Columbia 
River  valley.4  Enough  has  now  been  said  to*  indicate  that 
the  “  discussions,  which  grew  into  length,  .  .  .  terminated 
without  any  change  of  opinion  on  either  side.”  3 

Since  we  have  in  the  discussions  of  1823-1824  all  the 
claims,  together  with  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which 
they  were  based,  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  the  Oregon  country,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
follow  the  course  of  diplomacy  further.  Within  a  few 
years  the  United  States  had  asserted  far-reaching  claims  to 
a  stretch  of  practically  unoccupied  land  upon  the  North- 

1  Great  Britain.  Papers  Relative  to  the  Negotiation  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  Concerning  Boundaries  (London,  n.  d.), 
p.  4.  These  papers  were  compiled  for  the  private  use  of  the  Cabinet  in 
the  discussion  of  1826-7.  Cited  hereafter  as  “  Boundary  Papers." 

*  Ant.  St.  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  vol.  v,  p.  556. 

•Great  Britain,  Boundary  Papers ,  p.  6. 

*  Great  Britain,  Boundary  Papers,  p.  10. 

*  Am.  St.  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  vol.  v,  p.  551. 
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west  Coast,  had  inherited  by  treaty  stipulation  the  rights 
and  claims  of  a  great  colonial  power,  and  had  secured  the 
limitation  of  the  pretensions  of  another  power  of  the  first 
magnitude  to  this  same  coast.  As  a  result  of  her  diplomacy, 
the  Oregon  country  had  come  to  be  defined  as  that  part  of 
the  North  American  continent  lying  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  latitude  42 0  and 
540  40'. 1  Very  full  and  frank  discussions  had  taken  place 
with  the  only  other  power  having  claims  to  that  region. 
However,  that  power  had  potential  interests  based  on  con¬ 
tiguity,  which  were  similar  and  equal  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  as  no  adjustment  could  be  reached,  a 
status  of  joint  occupancy  had  been  agreed  upon  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  which  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  was  ex¬ 
tended  indefinitely.2 

Clearly,  the  prediction  of  Rush,  in  1818,  that  the  question 
of  rights  would  be  found  full  of  difficulty  was  coming  true. 

It  is  not  in  the  genius  of  either  nation  readily  to  yield  what  it 
believes  itself  entitled  to;  and  however  strong  our  convictions 
of  the  just  foundations  of  the  whole  of  our  claim  on  that  coast 
and  its  interior,  the  conviction  of  Great  Britain  in  the  stable 
nature  of  her  right,  that  interferes  so  materially  with  ours,  is 
not  less  decided  and  unequivocal.5 

As  not  only  were  rights  in  conflict,  but  the  arguments  back 
of  them  were  open  to  endless  contradiction  and  elaboration 
on  each  side,  there  were  only  two  courses  left  open  by  which 
a  settlement  could  be  secured.  Either  the  dispute  could  be 
settled  by  war,  or  the  genius  for  compromise  of  the  Anglo- 

1  The  claim  as  high  up  as  6o°  was  sometimes  asserted. 

*17.  S.  Treaties,  Conventions ,  etc.,  p.  643.  Convention  with  Great 
Britain  of  1827. 

•  Rush,  R.,  Memoranda  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London 
(Philadelphia.  1833,  2nd  ed.),  p.  409. 
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Saxon  race  might  enter  upon  the  scene  as  a  kind  of  Dens 
ex  Machine.  As  Professor  Moore  well  says  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  based  their 
pretensions  to  the  Oregon  Territory,  “  the  case  appears  to 
have  been  eminently  one  for  diplomatic  compromise.”  1 

This  latter  is  precisely  what  happened,  for  both  sides 
were  ever  willing  to  compromise  their  pretensions,  if  only 
their  essential  interest  could  be  safeguarded.  The  United 
States,  although  withholding  it  from  her  first  projects  in 
negotiation,  stood  ready,  from  1818  onward,  to  divide  the 
territory  by  prolonging  the  boundary  line  between  her¬ 
self  and  the  British  territories  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Sea. 
Great  Britain,  to  whose  fur  trade  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Columbia  was  essential,  would  bring  the  same  line  west 
from  the  mountains  to  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  down 
its  channel  to  its  mouth  in  the  Sea.2  The  settlement  as 
finally  made  in  1846  extended  the  boundary  by  the  49th 
degree  of  latitude  from  the  mountains  to  the  middle  of  the 
channel  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland,  and 
down  that  to  the  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  thereby  giving 
rise  to  a  question  as  to  what  was  the  channel,  which  was 
finally  determined  by  arbitration,  in  1872.  The  treaty 
of  1846  also  granted  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  to 
the  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  nation,  so  that  both  were 
established  upon  the  South  Sea  in  positions  contiguous  to 
their  eastern  territories,  and  of  nearly  equal  natural  advant¬ 
ages.3 

1  Moore,  J.  B.,  History  and  Digest  of  International  Arbitrations 
(Washington,  1898),  vol.  i,  p.  200.  Cf.  (Schafer,  J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  294, 
et  seq.,  and  Moore,  J.  B.  (ed.),  The  Works  of  James  Buchanan 
(Philadelphia,  1908-1911),  vol.  v,  p.  190. 

2  The  respective  suggestions  for  compromise  are  laid  down  on  the 
map  accompanying  this  monograph. 

*  From  the  letter  of  Governor  J.  H.  Pelley  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  retell  the  story  already  well  told 
elsewhere,1  or  how  that  final  compromise  came  to  be  made. 
The  appearance  of  the  Deus  ex  Machina  was  obscured  for  a 
while  by  a  rather  dense  fog  of  internal  politics.  However, 
at  no  time,  in  spite  of  much  bellicose  talk  in  Congress,  was 
there  any  reason  or  any  powerful  cohesive  interest  in  either 
country  favoring  war  instead  of  compromise.  For  a  period 
of  twenty-eight  years  from  1818,  the  Oregon  country 
existed  under  the  status  of  joint  occupancy,  open  alike  to 
the  traders  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
awaiting  the  coming  of  a  time  when  a  new  interest  requiring 
the  definition  of  real  property  rights  should  make  compro¬ 
mise  both  advisable  and  necessary.  Thus  time  did  more 
than  the  diplomats,  and  the  prediction  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  fulfilled.  The  whole  controversy  was  overlaid  with  a 
confusion  of  argument  which  it  is  fortunate  the  statesmen 
on  neither  side  really  believed.  “If  the  puerile  ceremonies 
which  the  Europeans  call  taking  possession,  and  if  astrono¬ 
mical  observations  made  on  a  recently  discovered  coast, 
could  give  rights  of  property,  this  portion  of  the  new  con¬ 
tinent  would  be  singularly  pieced  out  and  divided  among  the 

Company  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated  December  9,  1825,  and  Governor 
Simpson’s  replies  to  some  questions  of  Canning,  dated  December  31, 
1825,  printed  in  Great  Britain,  Boundary  Papers ,  pp.  63,  71,  it  is  clear 
that  great  importance  was  attached  to  the  Columbia  Valley;  yet  it  is 
equally  evident  from  these  documents  and  from  the  “  report  of  'Chief 
Trader  M’Millan’s  Survey  from  the  Columbia  to  Frazer’s  River,”  dated 
December  31,  1824,  and  from  “Journal  of  Alexander  M’Kenzie,  while 
exploring  the  mouth  of  Frazer’s  River,  in  1825  ”  (ibid.,  pp.  70,  75)  that 
the  British  Government  was  at  this  time  contemplating  the  eventual 
necessity  of  accepting  the  compromise  offered  by  the  United  States. 

*  Moore,  J.  B.,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  196-236;  Reeves,  J.  S.,  op.  cit.; 
Schuyler,  R.  L.,  “  Polk  and  the  Oregon  Compromise,”  Political  Science 
Quarterly ,  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  443-461 ;  Shippee,  L.  B.,  “  Federal  Relations 
of  Oregon,”  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly,  vols.  xix,  xx;  Schafer,  J., 
“  British  Attitude  toward  the  Oregon  Question  ”,  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  xvi. 
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Spaniards,  English,  Russians,  French,  and  Americans.’' 1 
But  the  issues  which  the  statesmen  saw  were  fundamental 
to  the  sound  interests  and  future  growth  of  two  very 
powerful  and  determined  peoples.  These  issues  were  hand¬ 
led  with  firmness,  and  with  large  vision,  and  were  carried 
to  a  peaceable  and  just  conclusion. 

Before  turning  from  the  diplomatic  aspect  of  our  story, 
however,  attention  should  be  more  strongly  drawn  to  an 
additional  achievement  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  his 
associates.  These  men  through  many  years,  congressional 
speeches  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  fostered  and  pro¬ 
tected  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  a  free  expansion 
westward  to  the  Ocean.  But  they  did  more  than  this,  for 
by  boldness  and  determination  they  completed  a  work 
already  begun  by  Great  Britain  in  freeing  the  South  Sea 
of  the  pretensions  of  national  exclusiveness  which  had  so 
hampered  American  sea  trade  since  the  Revolution.  Though 
negative,  this  was  in  itself  an  accomplishment  of  moment, 
which  historians  of  Oregon  have  often  overlooked.  Had 
not  this  battle  been  fought  and  won,  the  pioneers  treading 
the  dustry  prairie  roads  could  not  have  dreamed  of  white 
sails  upon  a  Pacific  Ocean. 

‘Humboldt,  Alex,  von,  Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New 
Spain  (London,  1811),  vol.  ii,  p.  385. 


CHAPTER  III 


British  and  American  Fur  Traders 
1813-1840 

The  story  must  now  turn  back  to  the  year  1813,  which, 
it  will  be  recalled,  was  said  to  have  ended  the  period  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  exploration.  By  that  year  the  Northwest  Com¬ 
pany  was  firmly  established  in  the  Oregon  country  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Astor  enterprise,  and  was  for  the  first  time 
in  a  position  to  reach  forward  toward  that  large  future 
which  had  been  laid  out  by  the  far-seeing  explorer,  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  1801. 

Although  Mackenzie  had  never  actually  been  -on  the 
Columbia  River,  he  had  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 

whatever  course  may  be  taken  from  the  Atlantic,  the  Columbia 
is  the  line  of  communication  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  pointed 
out  by  nature,  as  it  is  the  only  navigable  river  in  the  whole 
extent  of  Vancouver’s  minute  survey  of  that  coast.  ...  By 
opening  this  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  forming  regular  establishments  through  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  at  both  extremes,  as  well  as  along  the  coasts  and 
islands,  the  entire  command  of  the  fur  trade  of  North  America 
might  be  obtained  from  latitude  48°  to  the  pole,  except  that 
portion  of  it  which  the  Russians  have  in  the  Pacific.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  fishing  in  both  seas,  and  the  markets  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.1 

But  these  markets  were  not  then  open  to  the  partners 
associated  in  the  Northwest  Company,  for  they  were  sub- 


1  Mackenzie,  Alexander,  Voyages  from  Montreal,  etc.,  p.  41 1. 
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jects  of  Great  Britain.  Others  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects 
already  possessed  exclusive  privileges  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  the  old  colonial  system  not  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  American  Revolution.  For  this  reason 
the  furs  gathered  upon  the  Northwest  Coast  and  its  interior 
found  their  way  to  Canton  in  American  bottoms.1  The 
Northwest  Company  was  a  Canadian  partnership  of  hardy 
men  who  had  fallen  heir  to  the  fur  lands  of  the  French 
about  Lake  Superior.  By  their  individual  initiative  they 
had  pushed  their  trade  into  the  far  plains,  the  vast,  sweep¬ 
ing  forests,  and  over  the  distant,  tumbled  mountains  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  continent. 

In  doing  this  they  conceived  that  they  had  not  only  done 
His  Majesty  a  great  public  service,  but  that  they  had 
acquired  a  right  by  prior  possession  to  those  territories,2 
which  their  king  had  granted  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
previously  to  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
of  England  trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay.3  The  partners  of 
the  Northwest  Company  had  grown  up  in  the  trade  leading 
conreurs-des-bois  and  their  half-breed  descendants  into  dis¬ 
tant  places.  Moreover,  they  made  those  discoveries  which 
the  king  had  enjoined  upon  the  Adventurers  of  England  as 
part  payment  for  their  charter.  These  latter  had  adven¬ 
tured  their  money  only,  relying  upon  hired  servants  to  do 
the  trading  for  them,  and  the  servants,  with  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,4  had  scarcely  gone  west  of  the  shores  of  Hudson’s 
Bay. 

In  short,  though  the  Scotchmen  of  Montreal,  by  reason 
of  daring  and  a  physical  superiority  over  the  Englishmen, 

1  Greenhow,  Robert,  History  of  Oregon  and  California,  p.  266. 

*  Mackenzie,  op.  cit.,  p.  408. 

3  Willson,  B.,  The  Great  Company  (Toronto,  1899),  App. 

4  Hearne,  Samuel,  A  lourney  from  Prince  of  Wales  Fort  in  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean  (London,  1795),  passim. 
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had  discovered  half  a  continent  and  created  a  valuable 
trade,  they  nevertheless  felt  a  certain  inferiority  to  their 
rivals,  who  had  a  financial  and  legal  position,  with  all  the 
attendant  advantages.  For  this  reason  Alexander  Macken¬ 
zie  attached  to  the  recital  of  his  discoveries  a  full  history 
of  the  fur  trade  out  of  Montreal,  together  with  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  the  union  of  the  two  companies. 

According  to  Mackenzie,  individual  initiative  had  shown, 
“  the  non-existence  of  a  practicable  passage  by  sea,  and  the 
existence  of  one  through  the  continent,”  which  might  be 
made  the  means  to  national  advantage  in  trade. 

Experience,  however,  has  proved  that  this  trade,  from  its  very 
nature,  cannot  be  carried  on  by  individuals.  A  very  large 
capital,  or  credit,  or  indeed  both,  is  necessary,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  an  association  of  men  of  wealth  to  direct,  with  men  of 
enterprise  to  act,  in  one  common  interest,  must  be  formed  on 
such  principles,  as  that  in  due  time  the  latter  may  succeed  the 
former,  in  continual  and  progressive  succession.1 

Under  the  privileges  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  charter, 
he  thought  the  trade  might  be  carried  on  with  a  very 
superior  degree  of  advantage,  both  private  and  public. 

For  some  reason  the  negotiation  which  Mackenzie  must 
have  been  conducting  in  London  did  not  have  material 
results  outside  of  his  brilliant  and  interesting  narrative 
published  in  1801.  His  suggestions  remained  in  abeyance 
for  twenty  years,  until  experience  and  bloodshed  caused  the 
British  Government  to  urge  acceptance  of  his  views.  For 
a  time  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  continued  a  narrow 
scale  of  operations  along  the  shores  of  its  bay,  and  kept 
its  rivers  tightly  closed  to  the  goods  of  the  Nor’ westers  who 
were  casting  longing  eyes  at  these  streams,  which  would 
give  so  much  shorter  routes  to  the  scene  of  their  operations 


1  Mackenzie,  op.  cit.,  p.  408. 
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in  the  great  plains  and  forests  of  the  northwest.  Nor  did 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  ever  try  to  enforce  their 
monopoly  against  the  Nor’ westers,  who  were  poachers  upon 
territory  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Company.  The 
Company  allowed  its  servants  to  be  beaten,  robbed,  and 
insulted  by  the  traders  and  halfbreeds  of  their  poaching 
rivals.  However,  as  long  as  war  lasted  and  Napoleon  shut 
off  the  continental  markets,  the  Great  Company  complained 
only  of  losses  due  to  being  compelled  to  hold  furs  which  they 
could  not  dispose  of  at  a  profit.1 

With  the  approach  of  peace,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  began  to  show  signs  of  a  more  active 
interest  in  the  future  of  their  territories.  The  Scottish 
Lord  Selkirk  for  some  nine  years  had  been  endeavoring  to 
interest  the  Company  in  a  proposal  to  colonize  part  of  their 
territories.  However,  it  was  not  until  he  had  purchased 
his  way  into  the  Company,  which  by  1810  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  pinch  of  war  both  financially  and  in  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  servants,  did  he  find  any  readiness  on  its  part  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  a  change  in  its  methods.  As 
the  location  on  the  Red  River  selected  for  the  settlement2 
was  the  point  where  the  Nor’ westers  prepared  their  pem- 
mican  s  from  the  buffalo,  and  as  it  was  clear  that  the  colony 

1  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Company  could  have  enforced  their  legal  privi¬ 
leges,  for  the  British  Government  in  its  desperate  situation  would  hardly 
have  found  it  wise  to  antagonize  a  great  Canadian  interest  at  the  behest 
of  Englishmen  who  would  take  no  advantage  therefrom.  On  this  point 
the  historian  of  the  Great  Company,  from  whose  pages  the  story  of  this 
rivalry  is  extracted,  is  strangely  silent.  As  he  tells  it,  the  Canadians 
appear  to  be  very  aggressive,  which  characteristic,  though  natural  to 
these  men,  was  rarely  exercised  without  some  provocation.  Cf.  Willson. 
B.,  op.  cit.,  chs.  xxviii-xxxii. 

1  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  prairie ;  almost  the  present  site  of  the  city 
of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

*  Pemmican  is  a  preparation  of  protein  and  fat,  universally  used  as 
food  in  the  north  country  when  game  becomes  scarce. 
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would  be  used  to  harass  the  Nor’ westers’  trade,  the  whole 
scheme  aroused  the  prompt  opposition  of  the  active  agents 
in  London  of  the  Northwest  Company.  It  was  two  years 
before  the  settlers  of  Lord  Selkirk’s  expedition  even  reached 
their  destination,  while  another  two  years  passed  before 
the  settlement  showed  signs  of  any  permanency.  In  the 
meantime,  both  sides  had  been  playing  the  familiar  trick 
of  commercial  rivals,  of  enticing  away  each  other’s  em¬ 
ployees;  but,  in  1815,  when  the  colony  seemed  established, 
the  Nor’westers  turned  to  stronger  measures  to  check  what 
they  considered  “  an  invasion  of  their  hunting  grounds.” 

In  1813,  the  Northwest  Company  built  Fort  William,1 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  as  Grand  Portage, 
their  former  entrepot,  proved  to  be  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  From  this  place  the  scheme  was  laid  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Red  River  settlement.  Two  of  the 
partners  were  assigned  in  1814  to  conduct  a  propaganda  of 
fear,  despair,  and  the  hope  of  reward,  among  the  ignorant 
colonists  at  Red  River,  who  were  Scotch  and  Irish  peasants. 
Then,  in  the  following  year,  it  was  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  for  these  partners,  with  the  help  of  a  few  half- 
breeds,  to  incite  a  riot,  in  the  course  of  which  the  settle¬ 
ment  was*  ruined,  its  loyal  inhabitants  dispersed,  and  its 
governor  sent  to  Montreal,  a  prisoner. 

Lord  Selkirk  was  not  the  same  stamp  of  man  as  his  asso¬ 
ciates;  but  followed  up  in  person  his  colonizing  venture, 
which  was  a  philantropic  enterprise  near  his  heart.  The 
Governor  General  of  Canada,  being  friendly  to  the  power¬ 
ful  fur  merchants  of  the  Northwest  Company  who  resided 
in  his  capital,  refused  military  support  to  Lord  Selkirk. 
However,  the  latter  found  the  means  to  attain  his  end  ready 
at  hand  in  the  shape  of  three  German  regiments  that  had 

1  Fort  William  is  to-day  a  modern  city,  where  the  grain  of  western 
Canada  is  trans-shipped  from  rail  to  water  carriage. 
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been  shipped  to  America  by  Great  Britain  in  the  fall  of 
1814,  in  preparation  for  an  attack,  which  the  British  hoped 
would  bring  them  victory,  in  the  War  of  1812.  Upon  their 
demobilization  in  Canada,  some  hundred  of  these  men  were 
engaged  by  Lord  Selkirk  to  join  his  colony  on  the  Red 
River,  where  the  settlers  had  again  congregated,  apparently 
not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  people 
had  been  active  in  cleaning  out  several  of  the  prairie  posts 
of  their  rivals.  These  had  retaliated  by  seizing  some  of  the 
English  Company’s  property,  and  were  collecting  their 
half-breed  forces  from  the  distant  north  and  west.  Events 
were  moving  so  rapidly  that  any,  even  the  simplest,  incident 
might  have  a  bloody  termination.  Such  is  what  happened 
when  the  half-breeds  rode  in  vindictive  mood  upon  the  set¬ 
tlement,  shot  the  governor,  June  19,  1816,  during  an  alterca¬ 
tion,  and  compelled  the  settlers  by  threats  of  dire  results  to 
take  canoes  for  Hudson’s  Bay. 

The  rejoicing  of  the  Nor’ westers  at  Fort  William  was 
short-lived,  as  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  on  his  way  from  Canada 
to  his  settlement,  soon  arrived  with  his  ex-soldiers  before 
the  gates  of  this,  the  principal  post  of  the  Montreal  traders. 
He  seized  the  post  and  the  papers  of  the  concern,  and  sent 
the  partners  to  Hudson’s  Bay  as  prisoners,  from  whence 
they  were  transferred  to  Montreal  by  ship.  The  Earl  re¬ 
joiced  that  he  had  performed  a  national  service  in  suppress¬ 
ing  banditti  and  murderers,  but  in  Montreal  the  Nor’ west 
partners  were  released,  and  publicly  acclaimed.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  General  of  Canada  was  required  to  establish  the  status 
quo  ante ,  and  an  intermittent  series  of  outrages  and  depreda¬ 
tions  continued  until,  in  1819,  the  agents  of  the  Northwest 
Company  in  London  petitioned  the  interference  of  His 
Majesty. 

In  truth,  the  British  Government  had  too  long  neglected 
its  distant  territories,  and  suffered  a  commercial  concern 
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to  usurp  its  own  proper  function  of  the  enforcement  of 
legal  rights.  Its  weight  was,  therefore,  at  last  exerted  upon 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  the  death  of  Lord  Selkirk, 
in  1820,  made  possible  the  reconciliation  and  union  of  the 
two  companies,  sanctioned  by  act  of  Parliament 1  upon 
nearly  the  same  lines  as  laid  down  by  Alexander  Mackenzie 
twenty  years  before. 

This  account  of  the  strife  of  the  two  trading  companies 
upon  the  Red  River  of  the  North  has  been  given  at  some 
length,  because  it  is  the  real  history  of  Oregon  during  the 
period.  The  Columbia  River  country  lay  almost  dormant 
and  unprofitable  under  the  Nor’ west  regime  between  1813 
and  1821,  and  its  trade  remained  unextended.2  During  this 
time  American  fur  traders  were  busy  exploiting  the 
Missouri  River  country,  and  kept  out  of  the  Columbia 
valley ;  nor  did  Astor  renew  his  enterprise  upon  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rockies.  So,  this  region,  wonderfully  rich  in 
furs,  open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  on  equal  terms,  remained  untouched  by 
the  citizens  of  the  one  at  a  time  when  the  subjects  of  the 
other  sent  the  new  superintendent  of  the  reinvigorated 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  the 
Oregon  Territory,  in  which  they  found  themselves  so  favor¬ 
ably  situated.3 

This  man,  George  Simpson,  the  active  field  head  of  the 
reorganized  Company,  journeyed  overland,  in  the  spring  of 
1824,  to  Fort  George,  in  company  with  Chief  Factor  John 
McLoughlin,  who  was  to  be  placed  in  control  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  affairs  on  the  Pacific.  In  compliance  with  the  wish 

1  1  &  2  Geo.  IV,  66.  (1821). 

3  Cox,  Ross,  Adventures  on  the  Columbia  River .  vol.  ii,  pp.  51-2. 

3  Great  Britain,  Boundary  Papers,  p.  65,  letter  of  Gov.  Pelley  to  Mr. 
Canning,  December  9,  1825.  This  letter  is  also  published  in  Oregon 
Historical  Quarterly,  vol.  xx.  pp.  27-33;  cf.  pp.  331-334. 
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of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  these  gentlemen  abandoned 
the  establishment  of  Fort  George  (Astoria),  which  lay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  south  bank,  and  erected  a 
new  post  on  the  north  bank,  a  hundred  miles  inland, 
which  Governor  Simpson  named  Fort  Vancouver.1 

This  point  was  considered  “  so  well  adapted  for  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  that,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  it 
may  be  made  to  produce  sufficient  grain  and  animal  provi¬ 
sions  to  meet  not  only  the  demands  of  our  own  trade,  but 
to  almost  any  extent  that  may  be  required  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.”  Furthermore,  possession  of  this  place,  and  a 
right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  were  thought  “  to  be 
quite  necessary  to  our  carrying  on  to  advantage  not  only 
the  trade  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Columbia  River,  but 
also  that  of  the  country  interior,  from  the  mouth  of 
Fraser’s  River,  and  the  coasting  trade,  all  of  which  can  be 
provisioned  from  this  place.”  2 

Under  McLoughlin’s  guidance,  Fort  Vancouver  soon 
grew  into  a  post  second  only  to  that  of  York  Factory,  on 
Hudson’s  Bay.  Here  were  maintained  not  only  a  large 
farm  for  the  production  of  grain,  cattle,  hogs,  and  dairy 
produce,  but  also  grist  and  lumber  mills,  and  a  blacksmith’s 
shop  for  the  repair  of  traps  and  other  implements  of  the 
trade.  Here,  too,  were  the  warehouses  where  the  goods 
were  received  from  the  ships  that  came  each  year  from 
London,  and  stored  while  awaiting  trans-shipment  either 
up  river,  or  to  the  smaller  vessels  used  in  the  coasting  trade.3 
Other  warehouses  held  the  peltries  brought  from  the  interior 
or  the  northern  coast  to  be  repacked  for  the  voyage  to 
London  or  China. 

'Ibid.,  p.  65. 

*  Ore,  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  xx.  p.  65. 

*  The  Company  sent  out  the  steamer  Beaver,  said  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  on  the  Pacific,  as  it  could  run  further  up  the  narrow  bays  than 
could  sailing  vessels. 
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A  place  which  is  the  center  of  a  great  trade  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  also  the  center  of  the  social  life  which 
necessarily  accompanies  man  wherever  he  goes,  and  its 
character  to  be  in  some  measure  a  reflection  of  the  early  train¬ 
ing  of  its  leaders.  Most  of  the  women  were  Indians,  from 
the  wife  of  the  Chief  Factor  down  to>  the  companion  of  the 
humble  voyageur.  Social  status  was  strictly  maintained; 
a  school  became  necessary  within  a  few  years ;  and  hospital¬ 
ity  to  the  travellers  who  visited  the  place  in  increasing 
numbers  was  extended  with  a  large  friendliness,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  accordance  with  their  bearing  and  station  in  life.1 

Governor  Simpson  reported  in  1824  that  the  Company 
had  thirteen  posts  west  of  the  Mountains,  and  that  furs  were 
procured  both  from  the  natives  and  from  expeditions  which 
travelled  on  horseback  along  the  Willamette,  Snake,  and 
other  rivers,  trapping  and  trading,  south  to  the  very  boarders 
of  California.2  The  trade  yielded  between  £30,000  and 
£40,000,  annually,  and  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  no  attempt 
having  been  made  as  yet  to  enter  the  rich,  dense  forests  be¬ 
tween  the  Columbia  and  the  Fraser  Rivers,  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  caused  to  be  explored  with  this  in  view.  Of  Ameri¬ 
cans  there  had  been  no  evidence  since  1813,  save  a  few  who 
had  straggled  across  from  the  sources  of  the  Missouri, 
during  the  last  season.3 

1  A  convenient  account  of  Fort  Vancouver  is  found  in  Parker,  Rev. 
Samuel,  Journal  of  an  Exploring  Tour  (Ithaca,  1838),  p.  186  ff.  An 
earlier  report  is  that  of  Jedidiah  S  Smith,  who  remained  eight  months 
at  Fort  Vancouver,  1828-9,  in  21st  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  39, 
pp.  22-23. 

*  See  Journals  of  the  Snake  Country  Expeditions  of  Alexander  Ross, 
1824,  P.  iS.  Ogden,  1828-29,  John  Work,  1830-31,  edited  by  T.  C.  Elliott, 
in  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vols.  x,  xi,  xiii,  xiv. 

31  Great  Britain,  Boundary  Papers,  pp.  65,  70-75,  Reply  of  Gov. 
Simpson  to  some  questions  of  For.  Sec.  Canning,  dated  December  31, 
1825;  Ross,  A..  Journal  of — Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  385. 
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These  Americans  were  not  stragglers,  however,  but  a 
party  led  by  a  young  man  who,  in  a  few  years,  was  to  make 
explorations  into  the  region  west  of  the  Rockies  as  bold  and 
important  as  those  of  Alexander  Mackenzie.  His  name 
was  Jedidiah  S.  Smith,  and  he  came  from  the  Missouri  to 
the  headwaters  of  Snake  River,  in  pursuance  of  a  well-laid 
plan  of  his  employer,  General  William  H.  Ashley,  the  fur 
trader  of  St.  Louis. 

Since  1810,  various  Americans,  some  of  French  and 
Spanish  extraction,  had  been  carrying  on  a  small  trade 
along  the  upper  Missouri,  with  indifferent  success,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  this  region  favored  the  Canadian 
traders,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  largest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  tribe,  the  Blackfeet,  was  extremely  hostile.1  In 
the  year  1822,  Ramsey  Crooks,  one  of  Astor’s  old  men  who 
had  made  the  overland  journey  to  Oregon,  and  who  was 
still  in  his  service  in  the  American  Fur  Company,  came  down 
to  St.  Louis  to  establish  there  a  long  contemplated  western 
branch  of  that  concern.  The  northern  branch,  at  Michili- 
mackinac  on  Lake  Superior,  had  always  been  the  rival  of 
the  St.  Louis  people  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi. 
There  were  several  other  adventurers  in  the  same  field  of 
operations  on  the  upper  Missouri,  who,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  were  absorbed  by  Astor’s  Comany. 

To  meet  this  strong  competition,  General  Ashley,  who  had 
gone  into  partnership  with  Andrew  Henry,  in  1822,  in  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company, 
was  compelled  absolutely  to  change  his  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  business.  Formerly  he  had  followed  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  obtaining  his  furs  by  trade  with  the  Indians  at 
posts  along  the  Missouri,  and  sending  them  down  to  St. 
Louis  in  keel  boats.  By  1824,  after  two  years  of  disastrous 

1  Chittenden,  H.  M.,  The  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West, 
ch s.  iv-vi 
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experience  with  treachery  and  accident,  he  had  adopted  the 
method  of  mounting  his  young  men  on  horseback,  and  send¬ 
ing  them  off  in  well-equippel  parties,  under  capable  leader¬ 
ship,  to  live  off  the  country,  and  to  do  the  actual  trapping 
themselves.1 

Four  mighty  rivers  flowed  from  the  region  he  essayed  to 
enter:  the  Columbia,  the  Colorado,  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  Missouri.  However,  this  country  was  more  accessible 
by  way  of  the  route  up  the  Platte  River  valley,  the  river 
not  being  navigable,  than  by  the  Missouri.  Therefore,  he 
abandoned  boats  and  the  Missouri  altogether,  and  sent  out 
his  goods  by  pack  train,  up  the  Platte  valley  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Soon,  however,  he  realized  that  wagons  could  be 
used  on  this  route,  as  the  returning  Astorians  had  pointed 
out  some  years  before,  and  he  sent  a  four-pound  wheeled 
cannon  as  far  west  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  1826.2  His 
successors  later  used  wagons  almost  exclusively  for  the 
transport  of  goods  from  the  hustling  little  towns  of  Weston 
and  Independence,  Missouri,  on  the  frontier,  at  the  great 
bend  of  the  river.  These  towns  did  a  thriving  trade  with 
Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico,  and  with  the  mountain  Rendezvous  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rockies  just  across  the  continental  divide. 
The  Rendezvous  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  caravan  from 
St.  Louis  and  the  parties  of  trappers  who  remained  the  year 
round  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  held  in  July  of  each 
year,  in  a  valley  that  had  been  previously  designated,  and 
was  a  place  for  debauch,  as  well  as  for  replenishment  of 
equipment. 

General  Ashley,  having  made  a  fortune,  retired  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  in  1826,  and  the  business 
was  carried  on  by  Smith,  Jackson,  and  Sublette,  until  1830, 
when  they  were  succeeded  by  others.  Sublette  went  into 

'Wyeth,  N.  J.,  Correspondence  and  Journals  (Eugene,  1899),  p.  74. 

*  21st  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  39,  p.  7. 
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partnership  with  Robert  Campbell  of  St.  Louis,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  goods  which  he  himself  took  out 
to  Rendezvous.  This  business  of  the  “  equipper,”  as  it  was 
called,  soon  came  to  be  more  profitable  than  that  of  trap¬ 
ping,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  supply-men  lay  the  whole 
control  of  the  policy  of  the  American  fur  trade  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains, — to  what  end  will  appear  later. 

The  goods  traded  at  Rendezvous  each  July  for  beaver 
consisted  of  the  usual  Indian  trinkets  and  paint,  blankets, 
hardware,  cooking  utensils,  traps,  axes,  firearms,  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  with  a  little  sugar,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  and  enough 
liquor  for  a  two  weeks’  spree.  These  were  sold  at  “  moun¬ 
tain  prices”  to  Indians,  company  employees,  and  fur  trap¬ 
pers,  alike; — usually  on  credit  which  served  to  bind  one 
and  all  to  the  will  of  the  equipper.  Upon  leaving  Rendez¬ 
vous,  the  trappers  went  off  north,  west,  and  south,  in  small 
detachments,  to  the  life  of  wild  adventure  which  they  loved. 
They  lived  entirely  off  the  country,  since  game  was  plenti¬ 
ful  almost  everywhere  ;  there  was  always  just  enough  grass 
along  the  water-courses  to  forage  their  animals;  and  when 
wood  for  fuel  could  not  be  found,  they  used  the  bois  de  vac  he 
of  the  buffalo.  At  night  they  hobbled  the  horses,  and  slept 
under  the  open  sky :  thus  were  the  necessities  of  living  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  generous  hand  of  Nature.1 

The  trappers  wintered  in  the  numerous  “  holes,”  as  the 
small  circular  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  called, 
with  the  Indians,  amongst  whom  they  took  wives.  Here 
they  would  spend  the  long  evenings 


by  collecting  in  some  of  the  most  spacious  lodges  and  entering 
into  debates,  arguments,  and  spinning  long  yarns,  until  mid¬ 
night,  in  perfect  good  humor,  and  I  for  one,  [wrote  one  of  the 
trappers,]  will  cheerfully  confess  that  I  have  derived  no  little 
benefit  from  the  frequent  arguments  and  debates  held  in  what 

Bussell,  Osborne,  Journal  of  a  Trapper  (Boise,  1915),  p.  37- 
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we  termed  “  The  Rocky  Mountain  College,”  and  I  doubt  not 
but  some  of  my  comrades  who  considered  themselves  classical 
scholars,  have  had  some  little  added  to  their  wisdom  in  the 
assemblies,  however  rude  they  might  appear.1 

The  college,  however,  was  not  in  constant  session,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  note  taken  from  the  diary  of  a 
Hudson  Bay  trader,  P.  S.  Ogden,  made  while  wintering  on 
the  upper  Snake :  “By  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  we 
have  a  new  stack  of  cards  in  camp,  eight  packs.  Some  of 
the  American  trappers  have  already  lost  upwards  of  $400.” 2 

Very  early  in  the  exploitation  of  the  mountain  fur  re¬ 
gions,  extensive  explorations  of  the  whole  country  west  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  were  made  by  responsible  leaders  of 
the  St.  Louis  trade,  so  that  these  equippers  were  always  in 
possession  of  that  detailed  information  concerning  the  possi¬ 
bilities  and  the  difficulties  of  the  region,  upon  which  any 
such  trade  must  be  based.  In  1825,  General  Ashley  him¬ 
self  attempted  to  float  down  the  Green  (Colorado)  River 
in  a  boat  from  his  Rendezvous,  and  got  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  before  being  satisfied  that  the  lower  part  of  the  river 
was  not  suitable  for  his  exploitation.  From  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  trappers  he  learned  something  of  the  country 
about  Salt  Lake  and  to  the  westward,  but  the  Americans 
were  not  satisfied  until  they  had  explored  it  themselves. 
In  1829,  Joshua  Pilcher  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company 
made  a  journey  from  Bear  Lake  north  to  Fort  Colville  on 
the  upper  Columbia,  and  came  east  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  express,  by  way  of  Athabasca  Pass,  for  the 

1  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

3  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  xi,  p.  374.  “  These  winters  in  Brown’s  Hole 
are  somewhat  like  winters  among  the  mountains  of  New  England,  ini  the 
effects  they  produce  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art  of  all  arts — the 
art  of  love.”  Farnham,  T.  J.,  Travels  in  the  Great  Western  Prairies 
(New  York,  1843),  p.  109. 
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purpose  of  ascertaining  “  the  attractions  and  capabilities  for 
trade  ”  of  the  Columbia  River  country.1 

In  discussing  his  explorations,  under  the  caption,  “  Passes 
through  the  Mountains,”  Pilcher  said : 

The  most  erroneous  ideas  prevail  upon  this  head.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  are  deemed  by  many  to  be  impassable,  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  barrier  which  will  arrest  the  westward  march  of  the 
American  population.  The  man  must  know  but  little  of  the 
American  people  who  supposes  they  can  be  stopped  by  any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  mountains,  deserts,  seas,  or  rivers,  and 
he  can  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  mountains  in  question  to 
suppose  that  they  are  impassable.  I  have  been  familiar  with 
these  mountains  for  three  years,  and  have  crossed  them  often, 
.  .  .  I  have,  therefore,  the  means  to  know  something  about 
them,  and  a  right  to  oppose  my  knowledge  to  the  suppositions 
of  strangers.  I  say,  then,  that  nothing  is  more  easily  passed 
than  these  mountains.  Wagons  and  carriages  may  cross  them 
in  a  state  of  nature  with  little  difficulty,  and  with  little  delay 
in  the  day’s  journey.  Some  parts  are  very  high ;  but  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  country,  in  the  vast  slope  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  makes  a  considerable  elevation  with¬ 
out  perceptible  increase,  and  then  the  gaps  and  depressions  let 
you  through  almost  upon  a  level.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
opposite  the  head  of  the  Platte,  where  I  crossed  in  1827.  .  .  . 
I  have  crossed  here  often,  and  always  without  delay  or  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  passes,  and  presents  the 
best  overland  route  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  would  follow  the  Platte  and 
Lewis’  (Snake)  River.2 

x2i  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  39,  pp.  7-13.  This  entire  subject 
has  recently  been  covered  by  Dale,  H.  C.,  The  Ashley-Smith  Explora¬ 
tions  and  the  Discovery  of  a  Central  Route  to  the  Pacific ,  1822-1829 
(Cleveland,  1918)  ;  see  especially  Ashley’s  long  letter  of  December  1, 
1825,  to  General  Henry  Atkinson,  narrating  his  explorations,  pp.  117-161. 

*  2 1st  Cong.  2nd.  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.  no.  39,  p.  19.  Cf.  Flint,  Timothy, 
A  Condensed  Geography  and  History  of  the  Western  States  (Cincinnati, 
1828),  p.  437;  and  19th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  House  Executive  Document,  no. 
1 17. 
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The  pass  of  which  Pilcher  speaks,  known  far  and  wide  as 
the  South  Pass,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Ashley’s 
men,  in  1824.  It  lay  just  north  of  the  route  by  which  the 
Astor  party  returned,  in  1813.  Probably  it  was  known  to 
the  occasional  trappers  who  lived  with  the  Indians  for 
years  before  this  time,  as  Indian  trails  ran  through  every 
mountain  gap,  but  Ashley  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company  were  the  first  to  make  commercial  use  of  this 
great  natural  highway.1 

When  Jedediah  S.  Smith  became  a  partner  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company,2  he  determined  upon  exploration  of 
the  Mexican  desert  country  which  was  known  to  lie  beyond 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  to  learn  its  possibilities  with  regard  to 
beaver  trapping.  In  1826,  he  set  out  from  Rendezvous  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountains,  with  a  small  party  on  horseback, 
and  travelled  south  past  the  Salt  and  Utah  Lakes,  along  the 
Sevier  and  Virginia  Rivers,  to  the  Colorado  just  below  its 
Grand  Canyon.  From  this  river  he  crossed  the  Mohave 
Desert  and  San  Bernardino  range  to  San  Diego,  thence 
north  through  San  Joaquin  valley,  east  over  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  out  upon  the  desert  a  little  north  of  Mono 
Lake.  He  crossed  this  desert  in  a  northeast  direction,  to 
the  Salt  Lake  and  the  rendezvous  of  1827,  suffering  much 
from  hunger  and  thirst.  He  immediately  set  out  again  re¬ 
tracing  his  course  to  the  point  whence  he  had  left  the 
Colorado  the  previous  year.  However,  on  reaching  this 
place  some  of  his  party  were  massacred.  He  once  more 
crossed  the  Mohave  Desert,  this  time  arriving  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  from  there  he  went  north  by  the  San  Joaquin 

1  Letter  of  Smith,  Jackson,  and  Sublette  to  Secretary  of  War,  October 
29,  1830,  2 1st  Cong.  2nd  Sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  no.  39,  p.  21.  Cf.  Dale,  op.  rit., 
pp.  39,  40,  89,  90,  93-95.  The  precise  date  of  discovery  by  white  trappers 
of  this  Indian  highway  is  an  academic  question. 

2  Vide,  p.  55. 
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to  San  Jose.  Naturally,  he  was  not  welcomed  by  the 
jealous  Mexicans,  who  knew  what  his  coming  presaged,  and 
who  had  set  the  Indians  upon  him.  Nevertheless,  he  travel¬ 
led  leisurely,  trapping  as  he  went  northward  up  the  Sacra¬ 
mento,  over  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  and  out  upon  the  coast 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua  River.  Here  the  Indians  fell 
upon  and  murdered  his  party  and  seized  his  beaver,  but 
he  himself  made  his  way  northward  to  Fort  Vancouver, 
where  the  Chief  Factor  disciplined  the  Indians,  and  secured 
the  return  of  his  furs.  He  stayed  at  Fort  Vancouver  until 
the  spring  of  1829,  and  then  returned  to  Rendezvous,  a  very 
much  wiser  man.1 

Since  Smith  did  not  himself  publish  his  findings,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  these  in  part  in  the  words  of  Albert  Galla¬ 
tin,  who  had  long  possessed  a  scientific  as  well  as  diplomatic 
interest  in  the  Far  West. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Smith’s  journey  is,  that  the  whole  country 
south  of  that  [Snake]  river,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  to  the  California  Mountains,  is  an  immense  sandy 
plain,  in  which  a  few  detached  mountains  are  seen,  from 
which  flow  small  streams  that  are  soon  lost  in  the  sand.  A 
solitary  antelope  or  black-tailed  deer  may  sometimes  be  seen. 
A  few  wild  Indians  are  scattered  over  the  plain,  the  most 
miserable  objects  in  creation.2 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  natural  limitations  put  a  stop  to 
the  westward  activities  of  the  St.  Louis  fur  hunters,  for 
the  desert,  however  attractive  it  may  be  to  the  prospector 
with  a  burro  and  a  bag  of  beans,  had  neither  game  nor 
grass  enough  for  the  trapper  who  must  live  off  the  country. 
Other  reasons  kept  these  men  out  of  the  Columbia  River 
country. 

1  Dale,  op.  cit.,  ch.  iii. 

*  Gallatin,  A.,  in  Transactions  and  Collections  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  (Cambridge,  1836),  vol.  ii,  p.  136. 
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The  American  trappers  who  were  most  familiar  with  the 
situation  hesitated  to  enter  the  Oregon  territory  for  two 
very  good  reasons,  though  several  easterners  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  compete  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  on 
the  Pacific.  One  reason  was  the  inequality  experienced  in 
the  operation  of  the  joint-occupancy  convention,  which  had 
been  “  intended  to  grant  reciprocal  privileges,”  but  which 
time  had  proved  to  be  a  reciprocity  “  in  words  only.”  The 
cause  of  this  lay  in  the  peculiar  geographic  features  of  the 
Oregon  country,  for  “  the  privileges  granted  by  it  (the 
Convention  of  1818)  have  enabled  the  British  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  spread  over  the  country 
south  of  it;  while  no  Americans  have  ever  gone,  or  can 
venture  to  go  on  the  British  side,”  1  the  greater  part  of 
which  must  be  reached  not  from  the  river,  but  from  the 
coast. 

The  other  reason  why  the  Americans  did  not  enter  upon 
competition  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  is  that  it 
was  thought  to  be  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  St.  Louis 
equippers  to  do  so.  The  success  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fur  Company  was  each  year  drawing  a  large  horde  of  free 
trappers  into  the  mountain  region,  and  in  their  wake  came 
a  motley  array  of  eastern  adventurers,  missionaries,  and 
their  wives,  English  sportsmen,  naturalists,  travellers,  and 
mere  wanderers,  who  gathered  at  Rendezvous  to  moralize 
upon  the  wickedness  of  man,  or  to  enter  into  his  revels.  In 
1831,  the  American  Fur  Company  extended  its  operations 
from  the  Missouri  to  the  mountains,  but  as  its  leaders  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  country,  they  adopted  the  simple 
expedient  of  following  the  parties  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Company.  All  this  meant  so  much  competition  that  the 
trade  very  quickly  became  almost  wholly  the  work  of  indi¬ 
vidual  free  trappers,  and  the  old  organized  parties  were 

*2ist  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.  no.  39,  pp.  15,  21. 
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broken  up.  This  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
equippers,  who  seem  to  have  found  more  profit  in  this 
business  than  in  that  of  trapping. 

The  equippers  were  men  of  position  and  connections  suffi¬ 
cient  to  secure  credit  in  the  East,  whose  homes  were  in  St. 
Louis,  and  who  invested  considerable  capital  in  the  outfits 
they  sent  to  the  mountains.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  these  men  should  attack  every  effort  made  to 
establish  a  supply  business  on  the  Pacific.1  Captain  Bonne¬ 
ville,  leader  of  an  independent  enterprise,  made  two  attempts 
(1833-34)  to  trap  and  trade  in  the  Snake  River  country,  but 
failed  because  he  was  unable  to  obtain  either  goods  or  pro¬ 
visions  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  He  also  ordered 
another  expedition  to  explore  across  the  interior  desert  from 
Salt  Lake  to  the  California  coast.2  In  1832,  Nathaniel  J. 
Wyeth  put  into  operation  a  plan,  as  large  and  well  conceived 
as  was  the  Astoria  project.  It  contemplated  forming  a 
base  upon  Columbia  River  tide-water  to  receive  goods,  sent 
by  ship  from  Boston,  and  take  advantage,  as  circum¬ 
stances  made  it  possible,  of  any  or  all  of  the  several  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  the  country  offered — salmon  fishing,  coast 
trade,  provision  trade,  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  interior, 

I  “  While  the  outfits  continue  from  St.  Louis — and  a  strong  influential 
party  has  a  direct  interest  in  keeping  the  trade  in  that  channel — we  shall 
always  be  able  to  compete  with  them,  but  the  moment  the  entrepot  is 
formed  by  American  subjects  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  goodbye 
to  our  advantages.”  Archibald  McDonald  to  John  McLeod,  from  Fort 
Colville,  January  25,  1837,  Wash.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  ii,  p.  256.  On  this 
point  the  letter  of  Wyeth,  N.  J.  ( Correspondence ,  pp.  73-78),  of  No¬ 
vember  8,  1833,  to  the  gentleman  who  proposed  to  back  him  in  his  second 
venture,  is  very  illuminating.  He  states  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company  paid  to  William  L.  Sublette  about  $30,000  for  goods  at  the 
rendezvous,  the  first  cost  of  which  was  only  about  $6,ooo,  and  $8,000  for 
transporting  the  furs  to  St.  Louis. 

II  Irving,  W.,  The  Rocky  Mountains  (Philadelphia,  1837),  and  Leonard, 
Zenas,  Narrative  of  the  Adventures  of  (Reprint,  Cleveland,  1904). 
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trapping  and  supply  of  goods  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Rendez¬ 
vous.  Initial  loss,  inevitable  in  so  extensive  an  undertaking 
agaist  the  competition  of  such  well  established  and  powerful 
rivals  as  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the  St.  Louis 
equippers,  caused  the  withdrawal  of  his  financial  backers, 
and  abandonment  of  the  plan,  in  1836.1  However,  he  left 
a  permanent  memorial,  which  was  to  become  an  important 
station  for  rest  and  repair  upon  the  Oregon  high  road,  when 
he  built  Fort  Hall,  on  the  upper  reaches  of  Snake  River. 
This  he  did  ( 1834)  to  store  the  goods  he  had  contracted  to 
bring  into  the  mountains  for  the  partners  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company.  Under  the  influence  of  the  St. 
Louis  equippers,  the  Company  broke  their  agreement  to 
buy  his  goods.  He  promptly  built  the  fort,  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Rockies,  and  sold  it,  together  with  its  contents,  to 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  in  fulfillment  of  a  threat  to 
“  roll  a  stone  into  their  (the  Rock  Mountain  Fur  Com¬ 
pany’s)  garden,  which  they  would  never  be  able  to  get  out.” 
His  parting  comment  was  a  true  statement  of  the  condition 
which  the  mountain  fur  trade  had  reached,  when  he  wrote 
to  one  of  the  partners  of  that  concern:  “You  will  find  that 
you  have  only  bound  yourself  over  to  receive  your  supplies 
at  such  a  price  as  may  be  inflicted  upon  you,  and  that  all 
you  will  ever  make  in  this  country  will  go  to  pay  for  your 
goods.  You  will  be  kept,  as  you  have  been,  a  mere  slave  to 
catch  beaver  for  others.”  2 

From  the  lack  of  success  of  these  efforts  to  dislodge  the 
English  Company  from  its  trade  on  the  Columbia,  it  is 


1  Chittenden,  op.  cit.,  p.  455,  I  think,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  blame  the 
failure  also  on  the  apathy  of  the  United  States  Government  to  its 
true  interests  on  the  Pacific.”  Wyeth’s  own  explanation  is  as  given  in 
the  text.  Wyeth,  N.  J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  150.  Cf.  Townsend.  J.  K.,  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Philadelphia,  1839),  pp.  224-5, 
3  Wyeth,  N.  J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  140. 
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clear  that  Joshua  Pilcher  had  truly  stated  the  fact,  in  1829, 
when  he  called  attention  to  the  fulfillment  of  Alexander 
Mackenzie’s  prediction  that  the  fur  trade  north  from  the 
forty-eighth  degree  of  latitude  to  the  frozen  ocean  could  be 
controlled  by  a  transcontinental  communication  with  an  en¬ 
trepot  on  both  oceans.1 

The  earliest  effort  made  by  any  group  of  American 
citizens  with  material  interests  in  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  status 
of  Oregon  and  determine  upon  a  definite  boundary,  came 
from  these  St.  Louis  fur  traders  2  after  they  had  learned  that 
it  was  impossible  to  exploit  even  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Columbia  River  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  intrenched 
in  so  advantageous  a  position.  They  failed  because  their 
object  was  too  remote  from  the  common  interests  of  most 
Americans,  and  would  not  furnish  an  immediately  service¬ 
able  political  issue  in  those  lusty  days  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
when  elections  were  held  largely  to  determine  through 
whom  the  people  should  rule. 

The  Americans  made  no  pretense  of  a  policy  other  than 

*2ist  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  39,  p.  14. 

2  There  was  an  earlier  effort,  led  by  John  Floyd,  made  in  1820,  under 
the  guise  of  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  be  fostered  by 
the  Government.  The  purpose  of  the  move  was  probably  to  lend  dignity 
to  his  opposition  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  who  so  ably  guarded  and  guided  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Pacific.  It  was  not  the  last 
time  this  pet  interest  of  Adams  was  to  be  seized  upon  by  a  political 
opponent,  but  none  succeeded  in  making  much  capital  from  it.  For 
Floyd’s  efforts,  see  Ambler,  Charles,  Life  and  Diary  of  John  Floyd 
(Richmond,  1918),  ch.  iii.  For  the  course  of  the  various  attempts  to 
make  a  political  issue  out  of  the  status  of  the  Oregon  'Country,  see 
Shippee,  L.  B.,  “  Federal  Relations  of  Oregon,”  in  Ore.  Hist.  Quart., 
vols.  xix-xx.  Benton,  Thirty  Years’  View  (New  York,  1858),  vol.  i, 
p.  no,  claims  to  have  called  attention  to  the  inequality  of  the  Convention 
of  1818  as  soon  as  it  was  published,  saying,  “  We  furnish  the  whole 
stake — country,  river,  harbor;  and  shall  not  even  maintain  the  joint 
use  of  our  own.” 
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opportunism  in  the  conduct  of  the  fur  trade;  a  policy  in 
sharp  distinction  to  that  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
who  sought  to  control  and  restrain  the  natives  as  well  as 
conserve  the  beaver.  To  an  Englishman, 


in  the  American  mode  of  commerce  with  the  natives  there  was 
no  unity  of  purpose — no  communion  of  interest — no  fraternity 
of  feeling — no  system — no  guiding  spirit  to  direct  and  control 
it;  but  it  was  a  loose,  dissipated,  jealous  sort  of  thing — jealous 
not  only  of  British  rivalry,  but  also  of  American  rivalry — and 
eager  to  grasp  at  any  article  of  trade,  however  worthless,  and 
by  any  means,  however  unworthy ;  and  hence  losing  the 
attainment  of  important  objects.1 


Though  this  is  true,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  only 
object  of  the  American  trade  was  immediate  profit,  and  that 
the  feature  of  national  advantage  was  but  incidental,  which 
could  be  called  upon,  as  Astor  did,2  when  it  was  desired  to 


1  Dunn,  John,  The  Oregon  Territory  (Philadelphia,  1845),  p.  156. 
It  was  not  a  large  affair — less  than  five  hundred  men  employed  in  the 
mountains — the  iSanta  Fe  trade  being  much  more  important.  The  St. 
Louis  warehouse  of  the  American  Fur  Company  was  scarcely  larger 
than  a  barn;  and  the  city's  inhabitants,  for  all  their  far  connections, 
remained  as  naive  as  they  had  been  in  1824,  when  the  leading  hostess 
welcomed  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  upon  his  tour  of  the  United  States : 

C'est  votre  premiere  visite  en  Amerique,  M.  le  General  ?  ”  Stewart, 
Sir  Wm.  G.  D.,  Edward  Warren  (London,  1854),  p.  75. 

2  Astor  wrote  to  Senator  Benton,  under  date  of  February  9,  1829: 
“  I  think,  iSir,  a  duty  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  on  all  furs  ought  to 
be  laid ;  and  I  do  think  that  unless  it  is  done,  we  must  give  up  the  trade 
with  the  Indians,  which,  I  am  authorized  to  say,  has  by  great  exertion 
and  expense,  been  put,  and  is  at  present,  on  a  respectable  footing — much 
more  so  than  it  ever  has  been.  The  American  Fur  Company  have  for 
years  past,  and  now  do  employ  a  capital  of  a  million  or  more  of  dollars. 
They  have  not  yet  been  able  to  declare  a  dividend1 — they  require  the 
protection  of  Government,  which  I  hope  will  no  longer  be  withheld, 
and  to  the  obtainment  of  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  call  on  you  for 
your  good  aid.  I  ask  it  on  account  of  the  many  young  and  enterprising- 
men  engaged  in  the  trade.”  20th  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.  no.  67. 
p.  17.  No  American  ever  asked  for  governmental  regulation  of  the 
trade,  however. 
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secure  popular  favor  or  governmental  support.  Service 
under  the  American  companies  or  as  free  trappers,  how¬ 
ever,  was  much  preferred  to  that  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  for  the  trapper  heartily  disliked  all  authority.  Under 
the  American  system  he  might  make  a  fortune,  if  he  had 
luck,  a  thing  impossible  under  the  English  Company  for 
any  except  the  partners,  and  then  only  after  long  years  of 
strictest  attention  to  the  trade.1  Both  English  and  Amer¬ 
icans  trapped  out  the  Rocky  Mountain — Snake  River — 
country  where  they  were  in  contact,  without  regard  to  con¬ 
servation;  but  another  change  was  about  to  take  place, 
which  was  the  real  end  of  the  fur  trade,  so  far  as  beaver 
was  concerned. 

It  was  in  1832  that  Mr.  Astor,  having  built  up  one  of  the 
lasting  American  fortunes,  even  though  his  Company  did 
not  pay  dividends,  retired  from  the  fur  trade.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  in  a  letter  from  London :  “  I  very  much  fear 
beaver  will  not  sell  well  very  soon  unless  very  fine.  It 
appears  they  make  hats  of  silk  in  place  of  beaver.”  2  The 
change  he  foresaw  came  within  a  few  years,  so  that  by 
j  846  beaver  had  so  depreciated  in  value  that  trapping  was 
almost  abandoned.  Skins  that  formerly  brought  from  six 
to  eight  dollars  per  pound  had  fallen  to  one  dollar,  and  the 
remuneration  received  hardly  paid  for  the  expense  of  the 
outfit  for  the  hunt.3 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  however,  the  change  came 

1  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  368-374.  “Journal  of  P.  S.  Ogden.” 

2  Chittenden,  H.  M.,  op.  cit.,  p.  364. 

3Ruxton,  G.  F.,  Adventures  in  Mexico  (Reprint,  New  York,  1915), 
pp.  184-231.  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  sales  in  London  were*. 


1839 

1846 

Price  of  beaver  skin . 

-  27/6 

3/5 

Number  of  beaver  skins  . 

.  55,486 

45,389 

Amount  realized  . 

.  £76,3 12 

£7, 856 

Martin,  R.  M.,  Hudson's  Bay  Territories  (London,  1849),  P-  52. 


FORT  BRIDGER  ON  BLACK’S  FORK  OF  GREEN  RIVER 
A  port  for  repairs  and  supplies  erected  in  1843  west  of  the  continental  divide  by  Jim  Bridger,  trapper 
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sooner,  and  for  more  local  reasons.  By  1840,  both  the  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  and  the  game  upon  which  life  itself  de¬ 
pended  were  practically  exhausted,  and  “  the  trappers  often 
remarked  to  each  other  as  they  rode  over  these  lonely  plains 
that  it  was  time  for  the  white  man  to  leave  the  mountains, 
as  beaver  and  game  had  nearly  disappeared.”  1  So  many 
of  them  turned  westward,  with  their  Indian  wives  and 
children,  to  settle  as  farmers  in  the  fertile  Willamette 
Valley  of  Oregon,  where  they  became  an  important  and 
stable  element  in  the  growing  community.  There  were, 
however,  many  who  remained  in  the  mountains  to  earn 
their  living  by  establishing  posts  for  repair  of  wagons  and 
utensils,  or  by  guiding  the  emigrant  parties,  who  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  raise  the  dust  clouds  along  the  Oregon  trail.2 

The  service  of  the  American  trappers  to  their  country, 
however  incidental  to  their  pursuit  of  happiness,  neverthe¬ 
less  has  been  immense. 

Not  a  hole  or  corner  in  the  vast  wilderness  of  the  “  Far  West  ” 
but  has  been  ransacked  by  these  hardy  men.  From  the 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  from 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  North  to  the  Gila  in  Mexico,  the 
beaver  hunter  has  set  his  traps  in  every  creek  and  stream.  All 
this  vast  country  but  for  the  daring  enterprise  of  these  men, 
would  be  even  now  a  terra  incognita  to  geographers,  as  indeed 
a  great  portion  still  is ;  but  there  is  not  an  acre  that  has  not  been 
passed  and  repassed  by  the  trappers  in  their  perilous  excur¬ 
sions.  The  mountains  and  streams  still  retain  the  names  as¬ 
signed  to  them  by  the  rude  hunters,  and  these  alone  are  the 
hardy  pioneers  who  have  paved  the  way  for  the  settlement  of 
the  western  country.5 

1  Russell,  O.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  94,  95 ;  cf.  Wislizenus,  F.  A.,  A  Journey  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Years  1838-39  (Translation,  St.  Louis, 
1912),  p.  88. 

2  Chittenden,  H.  M.,  op.  cit,,  p.  476, — Fort  Bridger. 

3  Ruxton,  G.  F.,  Wild  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Reprint,  New 
York,  1916),  pp.  151,  152. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Missionary  Colonists 
1834-1843 

The  trappers  were  not  quite  alone  in  paving  the  way  for 
the  settlements  on  the  Pacific.  By  the  year  1834  the 
wonders  of  life  in  the  American  Far  West  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  many,  both  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in 
Europe.  The  wide  freedom  of  action,  the  natural  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  setting,  the  adventures  which  lurked 
just  over  the  prairie  hills,  as  well  as  the  scenic  and  geog¬ 
raphical  marvels  of  the  highway,  were  all  proving  a  power¬ 
ful  attraction  to  draw  not  only  wanderers  and  lovers  of 
sport,  but  scientific  men  and  others  to  Santa  Fe  or  up  the 
Missouri  and  into  the  Rocky  Mountains  along  the  paths 
of  the  trapping  and  trading  fraternity. 

Missionaries  too,  as  we  have  seen,  for  some  time  past 
had  been  manifesting  a  real,  if  unenthusiastic,  interest  in 
the  future  of  the  yet  wild  natives  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
had  talked  of  plans  for  counteracting  the  evils  which  white 
traders  had  brought  among  them.1  But  the  church  was 
slow  in  this  field,  and  American  traders,  never  much  in¬ 
terested  in  forwarding  the  avowed  policy  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  just  treatment  of  the  Indian  and  maintenance 
of  his  rights  and  integrity,  had  already  introduced  enough 
disease  and  debauchery  among  many  tribes  to  render  any 

1  Green,  Rev.  J.  S.,  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America  in  the  Year  1829,  passim. 
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later  missionary  efforts  almost  nugatory.1  Nevertheless, 
the  missionaries  would  probably  have  entered  this  field 
eventually,  for  it  was  altogether  too  promising  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  ahead  of  the  American  settler.  However, 
an  event  occurred  which  quickened  their  latent  interest,  and 
which  introduced  into  the  Oregon  country  a  factor  that 
proved  important  and  influential  upon  the  growth  not  of 
the  Indians,  but  of  the  American  community  which  was  to 
settle  there. 

In  the  fall  of  1831  there  arrived  at  the  house  of  General 
William  Clark,  the  famous  explorer,  now  the  government 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  St.  Lous,  a  deputation 
of  four  Flathead  Indians,  who  had  come  to  ask  instruction 
in  the  white  man’s  way  of  worshiping  the  Great  Spirit. 
“  The  Flatheads  were  a  brave,  friendly,  generous,  and 
hospitable  tribe,  strictly  honest,  with  a  mixture  of  pride 
which  exalts  them  far  above  the  rude  appellation  of  savages, 
when  contrasted  with  the  tribes  around  them.” 2  They 
lived  along  the  headwaters  of  Clark’s  fork  of  the  Columbia 
and  the  northern  branch  of  Lewis  fork.  According  to 
General  Clark,  several  had  been  educated  at  a  Jesuit  school 
in  Montreal.3  A  year  and  a  half  later,  an  account  of  the 

1  The  Jesuit  Mission  under  Father  De  Smet,  which  dealt  almost 
entirely  with  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  obtained  a  real 
foothold  among  the  savages,  and  the  missions  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (Presbyterian  and  Congrega¬ 
tional)  in  the  Columbia  valley,  seem  to  have  had  some  success  in  this 
direction,  after  a  most  trying  initial  experience. 

*  Russell,  O.,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

3  Gallatin,  A.,  Transactions  and  Collections  of  the  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society,  vol.  ii,  p.  134,  and  map;  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  May  10,  1833;  Chittenden  {op.  cit.  app.  D)  publishes  extracts 
from  the  Christian  Advocate  covering  this  occurrence,  which  was  trum¬ 
peted  forth  to  the  Methodist  world.  He  states  {Life  of  De  Smet,  pp 
22,  23,  29)  that  the  records  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral  in  St.  Louis  show 
the  arrival  of  similar  delegations  in  1835  and  1839.  In  1&40  Father  De 
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quest  of  these  Indians  was  published  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
in  the  Christian  Advocate,  from  a  Wyandotte  interpreter. 
The  Methodists  had  long  maintained  a  mission  among  this 
tribe  in  Ohio.  This  interpreter  had  been  sent  to  Missouri 
in  connection  with  the  government’s  policy  of  moving  the 
Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  had  met  the 
Indians  from  beyond  the  Rockies  in  the  house  of  General 
Clark.1  The  opportunity  for  a  stirring  appeal  for  Pro¬ 
testant  missions  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Far  West 
was  excellent,  and  was  immediately  taken  up  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  papers.2  The  Macedonian  cry,  being  especially 
loud  among  the  Methodists,  was  heard  by  a  young  elder 
of  that  sect,  Jason  Lee.  He,  with  his  nephew,  Daniel  Lee, 
responded  to  the  call  in  the  spring  of  1834,  and  the  same 

Smet,  S.  J.,  a  Belgian,  began  a  notable  series  of  missionary  journeys  out 
of  St.  Louis  to  these  and  other  Indians  of  the  Far  Northwest.  Chitten¬ 
den  and  Richardson,  Life,  Letters,  and  Travels  of  Father  Pierre- 
Jean  De  Smet,  S.  J .  (New  York,  1905),  ch.  iii ;  cf.  also  Laveille,  E.,  The 
Life  of  Father  de  Smet  (New  York,  1915),  pp.  96-102.  Chittenden 
thinks  the  delegation  came  from  the  Nez  Perce,  a  tribe  neighboring  and 
similar  to  the  Flatheads,  and  that  they  had  been  influenced  by  Christian 
Iroquois  living  among  them,  in  which  latter  conclusion  Laveille  agrees. 

1  Christian  Advocate,  March  1,  1833. 

2  In  the  course  of  this  propaganda  a  speech,  fabricated  by  some 
Protestant  who  was  evidently  saturated  with  Biblical  literature  and  well 
versed  in  the  beauties  of  Indian  figurative  expression,  was  put  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  visiting  Indians :  “  My  people  sent  me  to  get  the 
‘  White  Man’s  Book  of  Heaven.’  You  took  me  to  where  you  allow 
your  women  to  dance  as  we  do  not  ours,  and  the  book  was  not  there. 
You  took  me  to  where  they  worship  the  Great  Spirit  with  candles,  and 
the  book  was  not  there.  You  showed  me  images  of  the  good  spirits 
and  the  pictures  of  the  good  land  beyond,  but  the  book  was  not  among 
them  to  tell  us  the  way.  I  am  going  back  the  long  and  sad  trail  to  my 
people  in  the  dark  land.  You  make  my  feet  heavy  with  gifts  and  my 
moccasins  will  grow  old  in  carrying  them,  yet  the  book  is  not  among 
them.  .  .  .  My  people  will  die  in  darkness,  and  they  will  go  a  long  path 
to  other  hunting  grounds.  No  white  man  will  go  with  them,  and  no 
White  Man’s  Book  to  make  the  way  plain.  I  have  no  more  words.” 
Chittenden  and  Richardson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  24,  25. 
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year  saw  the  initiation  of  the  long  projected  efforts  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Lees  passed  by  those  tribes  whose  requests  for 
spiritual  guidance  had  so  stirred  their  interest.  Although 
conscious  of  their  dereliction,  these  missionaries  justified 
their  action  by  the  assertion  that 


a  larger  field  of  usefulness  was  contemplated  as  the  object  of 
the  mission  than  the  benefiting  of  a  single  tribe.  The  wants  of 
the  whole  country,  present  and  prospective,  so  far  as  they  could 
be,  were  taken  into  the  account,  and  the  hope  of  meeting  these 
wants,  in  the  progress  of  their  work,  led  to  the  choice  of  the 
Walamet  location.1 


This  choice  was  made  on  the  advice  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  Chief  Factor,  although  in  the  opinion  of  all 
there  were  other  places  “  where  the  good  effects  of  mis¬ 
sionary  labor  might  be  more  speedily  realized  ”  among  the 
Indians.2  The  event  proved  this  opinion  correct,  for  the 
Willamette  valley,  running  north  to  the  Columbia  between 
the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges,  was  not  a  desert  but  a  finely 
diversified  region  of  tall  forests,  open  prairies,  rich,  well- 
watered  soil,  where  the  Indians  were  very  degraded,  and 
a  white  settlement  was  already  planted.3 

lLee,  D.  and'  Frost,  J.  H.,  Ten  Years  in  Oregon  (New  York,  1844), 
p.  127.  Jason  Lee  in  his  Diary  {Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  xvii,  p.  262,  264) 
says:  “Dr.  McLoughlin,  the  governor  of  the  fort,  seems  pleased  that 
missions  have  come  to  the  country  and  freely  offers  us  any  assistance 
that  it  is  in  his  power  to  render.  It  is  his  decided  opinion  that  we 
should  commence  somewhere  in  this  vicinity.  O  Lord,  do  thou  direct 
us  in  the  choice  of  a  location.  .  .  .  Could  I  but  know  the  identical  place 
that  the  Lord  designs  for  us,  be  it  where  it  may,  even  a  thousand  miles 
in  the  interior,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing.”  Cf.  also 
Christian  Advocate,  February  12,  1836,  letter  of  Dr.  McLoughlin. 

3  Christian  Advocate,  September  2,  1836. 

3  Ball,  John,  in  American  Journal  of  Science  (New  Haven,  1835),  vol. 
xxviii,  pp.  8,  14.  “The  Willamette  (Multnomah)  is  of  much  less  ex¬ 
tent  than  has  been  supposed,  not  being  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
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On  first  impression,  however,  the  missionaries  regarded 
their  prospects  of  being  serviceable  to  a  miserable  people 
as  being  good,  for  they  were  surrounded  by  a  considerable 
number  of  Indians  who  seemed  friendly  to>  the  introduction 
of  civilization  and  religious  light  and  who  treated  them 
with  great  kindness.1  They  found  the  soil  unusually  rich 
and  productive,  and  they  were  compelled  to  give  much  time 
to  erecting  buildings  and  developing  farms,  because  they 
desired  to  raise  all  their  own  supplies.  In  doing  so  they 
were  conscious  of  seeming  to  “  have  left  the  ministry  of  the 
Word  to  serve  tables,”  but  they  soon  discovered  that  little 
could  be  done  “to  benefit  the  natives  but  by  means  of 
schools.”  Hopeful  of  accomplishing  something  before  the 
arrival  of  American  settlers,  of  whose  coming  they  seem 
to  have  grown  convinced  as  early  as  1836,  they  built  a 
school  and  cared  for  twenty-two  native  children.  Writing 
to  the  Board  they  said :  “  So  great  are  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  approaching  the  adults  that — their  case  is  compara¬ 
tively  hopeless.”  Nevertheless,  the  farming  operations 
prospered,  and  the  mission  family  was  blessed  with  health 
and  peace.  As  the  years  passed,  spiritual  progress  re¬ 
mained  slow,  but  was  not  discouraging,  for  as  one  said : 
“  I  cannot  cheer  your  heart  by  telling  you  that  these  long 

in  length.  Along  its  spreading  branches  above  its  falls,  to  which  the 
tide  flows,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  extends  a  very  beautiful 
valley  of  interspersed  prairie  and  woodland.  ...  In  March  of  1833.  .  .  . 
I  procured  seeds,  implements,  etc.,  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  went 
up  the  Multnomah  River  about  fifty  miles  from  the  fort,  where  some 
of  the  Canadian  French  and  Half-breeds  had  commenced  farming,  and 
with  the  help  of  one  American  and  an  Indian,  enclosed  some  prairie 
ground,  built  a  log  house,  and  raised  a  crop  of  wheat — and  would  have 
remained  in  that  country  could  I  have  had  a  few  good  neighbors  as 
associates,  for  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  fall  into  the  customs  of  the 
country  and  become  identified  with  the  natives  ” 

1  Townsend,  J.  K.,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  p.  219,  May  18,  1835. 
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revolted  tribes  are  bowing  to  Christ’s  sceptre, — yet  we  are 
not  disheartened,  but  are  resolved  to  prosecute  our  work  with 
fidelity,  and  leave  the  event  with  God.” 1 

In  1838,  Jason  Lee  came  overland  to  the  East,  in  order 
to  secure  a  large  reinforcement  for  the  Methodist  Mission, 
which  had  already  been  augmented  twice  in  the  four  years 
of  its  existence.  He  brought  with  him  three  half-breed 
children  to  be  educated,  and  two  fulLblooded  Indians.2  As 
he  passed  through  the  prairie  states,  he  lectured  frequently 
and  displayed  his  wards  before  religious  gatherings,  find¬ 
ing  everywhere  among  the  public  a  considerable  interest 
in  the  country  west  of  the  mountains.  His  talks  from  the 
public  platform,  together  with  those  of  others  who  had 
visited  Oregon,  such  as  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  W.  A. 
Slacum,  and  Dr.  White,  undoubtedly  contributed  much 
good  information  regarding  Oregon,  and  had  some  influence 
on  those  who  were  anxious  to  go  West.3 

Lee  was  most  successful  in  the  East.  He  found  the 
Oregon  Provisional  Emigration  Society  already  organized, 
largely  by  some  interested  Methodists,4  and  he  secured  from 
the  Missionary  Society  the  authorization  for  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  his  mission,  together  with  a  large  appropriation. 
Of  the  fifty-two  additional  persons  sent  out,  only  five  were 
ministers,  and  the  grant  of  $42,000. — “the  largest  grant 
ever  made  to  a  single  mission  thus  far  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  ” 5 — was  spent  for  agricultural  implements,  rnachin- 

1  Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  13,  1835;  Sept.  2,  1836;  June  24,  1836; 
Nov.  3,  1837;  June  14,  1839,  letters  from  the  missionaries. 

*  Lee  and  Frost,  op.  cit.,  p.  216  et  seq. ;  Oregon  Pioneer  Association 
Transactions,  1889  (Portland),  p.  80,  journal  of  Myra  F.  Eells. 

s  The  substance  of  one  of  his  lectures  is  found  in  Christian  Advocate, 
Nov.  16,  1838. 

4  The  Oregonia  and  Indian’s  Advocate  (Linn,  1838-1839),  p.  220. 

6Bashford,  J.  W.,  The  Oregon  Missions  (New  York,  1918),  p.  171. 
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ery,  merchandise,  and  the  transportation  of  these  by  water 
to  the  Columbia  River.  However,  these  expenditures  con¬ 
stituted  no  fundamental  change  in  policy,  which  apparently 
had  been  always  that  of  “  Applied  Christianity ;  ”  for  a 
traveler  who  visited  the  mission  in  1839,  while  Lee  was  in 
in  the  East,  says  : 

Their  object  in  settling  in  Oregon,  I  understood  to  be  twofold: 
the  one  and  principal,  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  Indians ; 
the  other,  and  not  less  important,  the  establishment  of  religious 
and  literary  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  white  emigrants. 
Their  plan  of  operation  on  the  Indians  is  to  learn  their  various 
languages,  for  the  purposes  of  itinerant  preaching  and  of 
teaching  the  young  the  English  language.  The  scholars  are 
also  instructed  in  agriculture,  the  regulations  of  a  well-managed 
household,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  The 
principles  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion  form  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  systems.  They  have  succeeded  very 
well  in  the  several  parts  of  their  undertaking.1 

In  talking  to  a  Methodist  brother  who  was  promoting  the 
Provisional  Emigration  Society,  Lee  made  it  clear  “  that 
the  spirit  of  personal  adventure  may  make  it  difficult  .... 
to  hold  the  members  of  the  Emigrating  Association  to  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  Indians/’ 2  The  Missionary  Society 
expressly  disclaimed  the  idea  that  it  was  sending  out  a 
colony,  and  it  rigorously  investigated  the  piety  and  church 
standing  of  all  applicants,  and  their  ‘‘  competency  in  that 

1  Farnham,  T.  J.,  Travels  in  the  Great  Western  Prairies ,  p.  94. 
Bishop  Bashford  holds  that  the  sending  of  this  reinforcement  consti¬ 
tuted  a  complete  change  of  policy,  but  of  the  numerous  original  sources 
for  the  history  of  Lee’s  Mission  he  has  examined  only  four  :  the  non¬ 
committal  works  of  Lee  and  Frost,  Hines,  Parker,  and  Farnham,  the 
latter’s  observation  on  this  point  not  being  cited.  Cf.  also  letter  of 
Rev.  David  Leslie  from  Oregon,  dated  November  13,  1835;  Allen,  A.  J., 
Ten  Years  in  Oregon  (Ithaca,  1850),  p.  125. 

2  The  Oregonian ,  p.  94. 
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particular  branch  of  mechanical  art  in  which  they  propose 
to  engage.”  1 

Upon  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  which  came  by 
sea,  in  1840,  the  misgivings  of  the  leader  were  justified; 
for  the  prospect  of  the  growing  settlement  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  supplying  its  temporal  wants  proved  so  alluring  to 
the  missionaries  and  their  helpers  that  they  got  entirely  out 
of  hand.  The  range  of  their  activities  is  best  expressed  by 
one  of  these  latter,  who  stated  that  he  was  “  carpenter  and 
joiner,  receiver  and  forwarder  of  goods,  retail  merchant, 
salmon  trader  and  salter,  boat  and  canoe  maker,  stone  layer, 
blacksmith,  farmer,  cooper,  cobbler,  nurse,  and  physician. 
On  Sabbath  I  have  generally  held  three  or  four  meetings.”  a 
A  store,  also,  was  maintained,  “  where  goods  are  annually 
sold,  both  to  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  to  the  amount  of 
several  thousand  dollars.”  3  No  doubt  it  was  necessary  for 
one  man  to  do  all  this  and  more  if  he  were  to  carry  on 
missionary  work  in  a  primitive  region,  but  the  Willamette 
valley  settlement  was  many  stages  removed  from  the  primi¬ 
tive  in  1841,  possessing  advantages,  as  will  presently  appear, 
over  many  a  lonely  though  promising  town  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  most  unbiased  commentator 
said :  “  As  far  as  my  personal  observation  went,  in  the  part 
of  the  country  where  the  missionaries  reside,  there  are  very 
few  Indians  to  engage  their  attention ;  and  they  seem  more 
occupied  with  the  settlement  of  the  country  and  in  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  than  in  missionary  labors.”  4 


1  Christian  Advocate ,  April  5,  1839. 

7  Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  8,  1843. 

3  Hastings,  L.  W.,  Emigrants’  Guide  to  Oregon  and  California  (Cin¬ 
cinnati,  1845),  P-  5- 

4  27th  Cong.  3rd  Sess.  House  Rept.  no.  31,  p.  78 — Wilkes’  Rept.  of  Jan. 
24,  1843,  reprinted  in  Farnham,  T.  J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  112.  For  examples 
showing  the  eagerness  of  the  missionaries  to  obtain  settlers,  see  letters 
of  A.  F.  Waller,  in  Christian  Advocate,  Dec.  21,  1843  and  Nov.  8,  1843. 
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It  is  not  clear  whether  the  suspicions  of  the  Missionary 
Society  were  aroused  by  the  character  of  the  letters  from 
Oregon,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  by  “  the  influence  of 
the  travelers  who  have  listened  to  the  false  reports  of  the 
ungodly  settlers,”  or  were  coldly  treated  by  the  members  of 
the  mission.1  However,  the  society  promptly  appointed 
the  Rev.  George  Gary  as  superintendent,  “  to  ascertain  the 
true  state  of  the  mission,  both  in  its  financial  and  its  spiritual 
aspects.”  Upon  his  arrival,  in  1844,  he  quickly  perceived 
“  that  the  secular  character  of  the  mission  had  already  ex¬ 
cited  suspicions  and  heart  burnings  among  the  newly  arrived 
emigrants;  which  threatened  an  almost  entire  loss  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  purity  of  our  motives  in  its  establishment  and 
prosecution.  This  would  have  been  a  loss  for  which  no 
amount  of  money  could  compensate.”  The  society  frankly 
acknowledged  its  error  in  having  supported  so  large  an 
extra-missionary  activity,  stating,  “  that  under  the  influence 
of  glowing  representations  and  plausible  though  unwise 
counsels,”  it  had  been  misled  into  sanctioning  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  mission  which  was  not  really  necessary.2 
Disengaged  from  its  large  mercantile  business  and  super¬ 
abundant  property,  the  mission,  under  the  able  and  firm 
guidance  of  the  new  leader,  entered  upon  a  period  of  en- 

1  Warren,  E.  S.,  Memoirs  of  the  West  (Portland,  1916),  p.  86, 
letter  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding,  Oct.  9,  1845 ;  Williams,  Joseph,  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Tour  from  the  State  of  Indiana  to  the  Oregon  Territory ,  in 
the  Years  1841-1842  (Cincinnati,  1843),  pp.  19-24. 

2  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  26th  Annual 
Report  (New  York,  1845),  p.  32.  For  a  full  description  of  the  extent 
of  the  activities  of  the  mission,  see  the  report  of  Rev.  George  Gary 
upon  his  return,  in  1848,  ibid.,  29th  Annual  Report,  p.  30,  et  seq.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Lee’s  report  to  the  Mission  Board,  in  1844,  are  published  in 
Holman,  F.  V.,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  (Cleveland,  1907)  p.  186,  et  seq. 
The  fairest  account  of  the  mission  will  be  found  in  Strickland,  Rev. 
W.  P.,  History  of  the  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(Cincinnati,  1850),  ch.  vi. 
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larged  usefulness  in  the  life  of  the  rapidly  growing  com¬ 
munity. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  though  they  had  been  contemplating  a  mission  among 
the  Oregon  Indians  for  many  years  past,  were  somewhat 
slower  than  their  Methodist  brethren.  It  was  in  the  same 
year  the  Lees  started  (1834)  that  the  Board  sent  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Parker  on  an  exploring  tour,  but  he  was  so  late  in 
reaching  the  frontier  that  he  had  to  wait  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  in  order  to  travel  under  the  protection  of  the  fur 
companies’  caravan.1  With  him  as  far  as  the  Rendezvous 
went  Marcus  Whitman,  a  young  doctor,  who  proved  to  be 
a  man  of  remarkable  courage,  energy,  and  devotion  to  his 
duty.  They  met  most  of  the  Nez  Perce  and  Flathead  tribes 
at  Rendezvous.  Whitman  was  so  impressed  from  what  he 
learned  of  the  opportunity  for  missionary  service,  that  he 
left  his  companion  to  investigate  at  leisure  “  the  remote 
tribes  and  their  disposition  in  regard  to  teachers  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,”  while  he  returned  to  obtain  some  helpers  to  found  a 
mission  among  these  Indians.2 

In  1836,  Whitman  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding,  with 
their  wives,  crossed  the  plains  and  located  two  missions 
among  the  Indians  of  the  great  interior  valley  of  the 
Columbia — Whitman  with  the  Cayuse  on  the  Walla  Walla 
River,  and  Spalding  with  the  Nez  Perce  on  the  Lapwai. 
Two  years  later  the  Rev.  Cushing  Eells,  with  his  wife  and 
others,  arrived,  and  located  another  station  among  the  Flat- 
heads,  near  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Fort  Colville. 
In  accordance  with  its  invariable  custom,  the  English  com¬ 
pany  lent  every  assistance  and  all  necessary  supplies  to 


1  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Report 
(Boston,  1834),  P-  119. 

’Parker,  S.,  Journal  of  an  Exploring  Tour  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  pp.  5,  78. 
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these  missionaries,  but,  like  the  Methodists  west  of  the  Cas¬ 
cades,  they  set  about  making  themselves  independent  as  far 
as  food  was  concerned,  by  farming.  They  found  that  the 
Indians  soon  settled  about  them  and  copied  their  agricultural 
methods.  From  this  the  missionaries  concluded  that  they 
had  made  a  fortunate  beginning.1 

However,  in  1838,  before  these  missionaries  had  obtained 
a  real  hold  upon  the  Indians,  some  Catholic  priests 
came  from  the  Red  River  Settlement  to  minister  to  the 
French  Canadians  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and 
began  to  correct  the  errors  of  Protestant  teaching.  The 
Indians  were  not  long  in  informing  Dr.  Whitman  what  the 
French  Catholic  had  said  to  them :  “  I  tell  you,  Nez  Perces 
and  Skyuse,  that  you  must  leave  the  Americans  if  you 
would  have  your  souls  saved.”  2  Suspicions  were  promptly 
aroused  in  Whitman’s  heart  not  only  of  the  Catholics,  whom 
he  abominated,3  but  also  of  the  intentions  of  the  English 
Company,  several  of  whose  officers  were  also  Catholics. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  just  starting  a  large  sub¬ 
sidiary — the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company — for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  a  recent  contract  to  supply  food  to 
the  Russian  posts  in  Alaska.  To  furnish  labor  for  this 
undertaking  the  Company  brought  out  a  body  of  colonists 
from  the  Red  River  Settlement,  in  1841.  To  Whitman,  as 
well  as  other  missionaries,  the  signs  indicated  that  the 

1  American  Board  of  'Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Reports, 
1837,  PP-  11 3,  114;  1838,  pp.  126-7;  1839,  p.  101;  1840,  p.  178;  1841,  pp. 
181-185,  Map. 

’Farnham.  T.  J.,  op.  cit.  (1st  ed.  Poughkeepsie,  1841),  p.  152;  this 
long  report  of  the  Cayuse  Chief  is  omitted  from  later  editions.  Cf. 
Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.  Transactions,  1891,  p.  129,  letter  of  Mrs.  Whitman, 
Oct.  9,  1839.  Vide  Kane,  Paul.  Wanderings  of  an  Artist  (London, 
1859),  pp.  280-284,  for  attitude  of  the  Indians  just  before  the  massacre. 

*Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.  Transactions,  1893,  P-  164.  Letter  of  Dr.  Whitman, 
Aug.  23,  1842. 
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English  company  in  the  future  would  be  more  jealous  of 
encroachments  and  more  active  in  maintaining  its  commer¬ 
cial  predominance  on  the  Columbia.  He  saw  the  company 
turning  from  trapping  to  farming,  and  he  began  to  feel  it 
most  important  that  the  Willamette  valley  should  be  settled 
by  Americans  who  would  “  hold  on  and  give  stability,” 
lest  it  fall  to  the  Papist  and  English  interest,  “  and  then  the 
country  might  have  slept  in  their  hands  forever.”  1 

Unfortunately,  the  missionaries,  and  especially  Whitman 
when  his  medicines  did  not  work  well,  were  forced  to  work 
against  a  powerful  current,  once  the  novelty  of  their  presence 
had  worn  off.  “  One  thing  is  certain,  the  natural  heart  loves 
such  instruction  as  the  Catholics  usually  give,  and  we  have 
reason  to  fear  our  work  will  soon  be  done  among  this 
people.”  2  Most  of  the  few  people  he  saw  coming  to  the 
country  were  mere  wanderers  who  passed  on,  or  independent 
missionaries  who  had  come  in  opposition  to  the  American 
Board,  which  he  represented.  These  were  somewhat  try¬ 
ing  to  his  patience,  as  they  expected  him  to  take  care  of 
them  in  their  helpless  situation.3  The  first  real  American 
settlers  he  saw  coming  were  the  mountain  men  with  their 
Indian  wives  and  half-breed  families.  He  felt  that  they 
were  uncongenial  companions,  and  that,  as  one  of  them  con¬ 
fessed,  they  “  were  wickeder  than  the  Indians  around 
them.”  4  For  this  reason,  and  because  he  feared  the  later 
emigrants  who  passed  his  station,  he  continually  did  all  in 
his  power  to  urge  the  emigration  of  Christian  settlers.5 

1  Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.  Transactions ,  1893,  pp.  64,  2001,  letters  of  Whit¬ 
man,  May  16,  1844,  Nov.  5,  1846. 

2  Missionary  Herald ,  vol.  xxxvi,  pp.  328,  329,  letter  of  Mr.  Smith. 
Aug.  27,  1839. 

3  Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.  Transactions,  1893,  p.  136,  letter  of  Mrs.  "Whit¬ 
man,  Oct.  9,  1840. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  163,  letter,  Aug.  23,  1842. 

5  Ibid.,  Transactions,  1891  and  1893,  passim ,  W'hitman  letters;  Warren, 
E.  S.,  Memoirs  of  the  West,  pp.  72-100,  letters  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding. 
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Romanism  stalks  abroad  on  our  right  hand  and  on  our  left 
[Whitman  wrote  in  1842]  and  with  daring  effrontery  boasts 
that  she  is  to  prevail  and  possess  the  land.  I  ask,  must  it  be 
so?  Does  it  not  remain  for  the  people  of  God  in  this  and 
Christian  lands  to  say  whether  it  shall  be  so  or  not  ?  “  Is  not 

the  Lord  on  our  side?  ”  “  If  he  is  for  us  who  can  be  against 

us?  ”  1 

In  this  mood  he  received  word  that  his  Board,  discouraged 
by  the  unfavorable  outlook,  and  in  the  midst  of  financial 
embarrassments,  had  decided  upon  the  abandonment  of 
all  except  one  of  the  stations  of  its  Oregon  Mission.2 

Whitman  was  chosen  by  his  associates  to  go  East  at  once 
and  present  the  true  state  of  the  mission  and  its  oppor¬ 
tunities  before  the  Board  in  an  effort  to  have  its  decision 
reversed.  He  passed  over  the  frontier  late  in  the  winter 
of  1843,  finding  in  the  border  counties  a  hot  agitation  in 
favor  of  emigrating  westward  to  the  Pacific.3  He  arrived 
in  Boston  March  30th,  where  he  successfully  performed  the 
primary  object  of  his  journey  by  inducing  the  Board  to 
sustain  the  mission  in  its  entirety.4  In  the  East  he  found 
time  to  visit  Washington  also,  and  add  his  own  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  what  should  be  done  about  Oregon  to  the 
already  copious  advice  with  which  the  government  was  being 
deluged  at  this  time.5  He  was  on  the  frontier  again  at  the 

1  Ibid.,  Transactions,  1893,  p.  164,  letter,  Aug.  23,  1842. 

*  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Report, 

1842,  pp.  193-5. 

3  Paxton,  W.  M.,  Annals  of  Platte  (Kansas  City,  1897),  Winter  and 
Spring  of  1843,  passim.  There  is  no  mention  of  his  participation  in  the 
discussions  which  were  taking  place.  An  ex-member  of  the  Methodist 
Mission  lived  here  at  this  time,  who  gave  out  information  to  applicants, 
and  letters  of  introduction  to  his  friends  who  were  about  to  emigrate. 

4  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Report, 

1843,  P-  169. 

5  Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.  Transactions,  1891,  pp.  69-78.  Whitman  suggested 
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end  of  May.  Having  little  to  do  and  no  one  dependent  on 
him,  he  anticipated  an  easy  journey,  in  company  with  the 
emigrants,  many  of  whom  had  already  started.1 

These  Protestant  missionaries  to  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  helped  to  induce  American  farmers  to 
colonize  Oregon.  They  were  the  first  missionaries  in  the  field, 

the  formation  of  a  number  of  farm  posts  along  the  Oregon  road  similar 
to  those  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  where  the  emigrants  might 
obtain  supplies  and  make  repairs.  These  he  thought  should  be  in  charge 
of  persons  with  certain  minor  legal  powers  and  considerable  authority 
to  deal  with  the  Indians. 

1  Ibid.,  Transactions ,  1891,  p.  177,  letter  of  Whitman  from  Shawnee 
Mission,  May  27,  1843.  I  have  gone  thus  into  detail  upon  a  very  minor 
point  because  about  the  purposes  and  results  of  this  journey  there  has 
raged  for  years  a  famous  historical  controversy  which  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  many  criminations  and  recriminations  that  were  better  for¬ 
gotten.  On  this  point  I  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Rev.  James  S. 
Dennis,  D.  D.  {Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress  (New  York, 
1906),  vol.  iii,  pp.  441,  442),  who  says:  “To  the  author  the  evidence 
seems  of  a  highly  creditable  character,  and  sufficient  fully  to  establish 
the  fact  that  one  object  among  others  which  Whitman  had  in  view  in  his 
memorable  journey  to  the  East  in  1843,  was  to  awaken  public  opinion, 
and,  if  possible,  to  influence  official  action  in  behalf  of  the  retention  of 
Oregon  by  demonstrating  its  value  and  the  possibility  of  emigration 
thereto,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  band  of  settlers  to  establish 
more  clearly  the  basis  of  occupation.”  This,  however,  is  not  to  say  that 
Whitman  was  especially  influential  or  even  successful  in  accomplishing 
these  things,  for  if  my  thesis  proves  anything  it  is  that  the  migrations 
to  the  Pacific  took  place  not  in  response  to  leadership,  excellent  as  that 
was,  but  to  forces  deep-seated,  more  persistent  and  profound  than  we 
are  apt  to  realize.  Of  these  forces  Whitman  said :  “Although  the  In¬ 
dians  have  made  and  are  making  rapid  advance  in  religious  knowledge 
and  civilization,  yet  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  time  will  be  allowed  to 
mature  either  the  work  of  Christianization  or  civilization  before  the 
white  settlers  will  demand  the  soil  and  seek  the  removal  of  both  the 
Indians  and  the  Mission.  What  Americans  desire  of  this  kind  they 
always  effect  and  it  is  equally  useless  to  oppose  or  desire  it  otherwise. 
To  guide  as  far  as  can  be  done,  and  direct  these  tendencies  for  the  best 
is  evidently  the  part  of  wisdom.”  Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.  Transactions,  1893. 
p.  65,  letter,  May  16,  1844.  Cf.  also  Appendix.  Whitman  was  mas¬ 
sacred  at  his  post  in  1847. 
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their  work  was  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  the  noblest  self- 
sacrifice,  and  if  they  were  not  highly  successful  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  their  original  purpose 1  they  are  scarcely  to  be  held 
personally  accountable  for  a  failure  which  lay  so  largely  in 
the  nature  of  the  Indians,  few  of  whom  ever  grasped  the 
teaching  of  these  devoted  men.  They  labored  hard  by 
the  example  of  their  own  lives  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
settle  and  cultivate  the  soil;  and  when  it  became  apparent 
that  white  farmers  would  come  and  take  up  the  land  before 
their  work  was  half  accomplished,  it  was  but  natural  as  well 
as  wise  that  they  should  seek  to  induce  the  highest  type  of 
Christians  to  be  among  the  foremost  of  the  immigrants.  In 
this  they  succeeded  beyond  their  fondest  hopes. 

But  for  us  the  important  thing  at  the  moment  is  not  the 
relative  degree  of  success  of  the  missionaries  in  Oregon 
nor  the  sincerity  of  their  actions,  but  rather  their  reaction 
toward  the  oft-proposed  settlement  of  the  country  and  the 
character  of  their  activity  in  promoting  this  end. 

Naturally,  they  accompanied  the  caravans  of  the  fur 
traders  and  St.  Louis  equippers  for  protection  through  the 
Indian  country,  and  their  mode  and  speed  of  travel  was  of 
as  much  interest  to  them  at  what  they  found  along  the  route. 
The  first  to  go,  of  course,  used  saddle  and  pack  horses, 
since  the  fur  people  usually  discarded  their  wagons  before 
reaching  the  divide,  in  order  to  arrive  the  earlier  at  the  July 
Rendezvous.  The  road  over  the  open  prairie  from  the  west¬ 
ern  border  of  Missouri  and  up  the  almost  level  Platte  valley 
was  smooth  and  hard,  and  over  it  mule-drawn  wagons  could 
travel  at  the  remarkable  rate  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
miles  a  day.  It  had  been  constructed  with  no  more  difficulty 

*Ten  years  after  its  establishment  the  statistics  of  the  Methodist 
Mission  showed  a  total  of  sixty-five  whites  and  eight  Indians.  Strick¬ 
land,  W.  P.,  op.  cit.y  p.  144. 
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than  that  of  cutting  down  the  banks  of  ravines  and  creeks. 
The  fur  hunters  who  knew  the  country  best  were  confident 
that  this  route  leading  through  the  South  Pass  would 
furnish  an  easy  communication  overland  with  the  Pacific, 
the  western  slope  “  being  easier  and  better  than  on  this  side 
of  the  mountains,  with  grass  enough  for  horses  and  mules, 
but  a  scarcity  of  game  for  the  support  of  men.”  1 

In  1835,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  was  attracted  by  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  gap  in  the  mountains,  called  the  “  South  Pass,” 
which  “  varies  in  width  from  five  to  twenty  miles;  and  fol¬ 
lowing  its  course,  the  distance  through  the  mountains  is 
about  eighty  miles,  or  four  days’  journey.”  Its  gradual 
ascent  caused  him  to  meditate  without  marveling  upon  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  the  not  far  distant  day  “  when  trips  will  be  made  across 
the  continent,  as  they  have  been  made  to  the  Niagara  Falls, 
to  see  nature’s  wonders.”  2 


With  regard  to  the  country  which  we  passed  [wrote  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Spalding,  in  1836]  nothing  probably  could  have  set  me 
right  but  actual  observation,  so  different  is  the  reality  from 
what  I  had  previously  imagined.  The  fact  that  the  vast  in¬ 
terior  of  North  America  is  a  barren  desert,  is  not,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  very  extensively  known  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  twenty-second  of  June  we  entered  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  came  out  of  them  on  the  first  of  September.  Till  we 
reached  the  forks  of  the  Platte,  we  found  some  timber  and  con¬ 
siderable  fertile  soil  on  the  water  courses,  though  both  dimin¬ 
ished  to  that  point.  From  that  place,  excepting  a  little  spot  at 
Fort  William,  Fort  Hall,  Snake  Fort,  Grand  Round,  Walla- 
walla,  till  we  come  within  a  hundred  miles  of  this  fort  (Van¬ 
couver)  the  whole  country  is  a  barren  desert,  with  only  here 
and  there  a  little  patch  of  grass  and  willows,  planted,  it  would 

l2ist  Cong-.  2nd  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.  no.  39,  p.  22. 

*  Parker,  S.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  72-3. 
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seem,  by  the  hands  of  some  kind  Providence,  just  often  enough 
for  stops  at  noon  and  night,  reminding  one  of  the  great  Sahara 
of  Africa.  In  the  morning  we  would  mount  our  horses  and 
ride  hour  after  hour,  through  plains  of  burning  sand,  or  over 
mountains  of  rocks,  till  about  midday :  and  when  ourselves  and 
animals  had  become  thirsty  and  hungry  and  tired,  we  would 
come  suddenly  upon  a  cool  spring  or  stream  of  water,  with  a 
few  acres  of  excellent  grass  for  our  horses  (excepting  the 
route  from  Fort  William  to  Rendezvous,  when  they  suffered 
much),  and  a  little  cluster  of  willows  for  fuel.  So  we  would 
travel  in  the  afternoon  till  we  came  on  a  similarly  favored  spot, 
about  the  hour  when  we  wished  to  encamp  for  the  night.  .  .  . 
[Food  was  plenty  but  monotonous,  consisting  of  dried  buffalo 
meat  and  salmon.]  .  .  .  For  one  whole  day,  while  passing  the 
Blue  Mountains,  two  days  from  Wallawalla,  we  were  upon  cut 
stone,  or  stone  broken  by  some  natural  agency,  and  resembling 
very  much  continued  heaps  of  such  broken  stone  as  is  prepared 
for  covering  roads  in  the  States.  This  day’s  travel  injured  the 
feet  of  our  animals  more  than  the  whole  journey  besides.  In 
fact,  we  found  but  little  difficulty  till  we  reached  these  moun¬ 
tains.  Most  of  our  animals  made  the  whole  journey  without 
being  shod.  We  drove  a  wagon  to  Snake  (Boise)  Fort,  and 
could  have  driven  it  through  but  for  the  fatigue  of  our  animals. 
We  expect  to  get  it  at  some  future  time. 

The  high,  scattered  sage  brush,  which  furnishes  so  much  of 
the  endless  beauty  of  the  desert,  “  was  some  obstruction  to 
the  wagon,  though  but  little  to  the  pack  horses.”  But  the 
real  attractions  of  the  trip  were  the  long  succession  of 
natural  wonders,  especially  the  Soda  Springs  in  Bear  River, 
which  must  become  a  Mecca  for  tourists,  “  when  a  railroad 
connects  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  with  those  of  Mis¬ 
souri.”  1 

Not  until  1840  did  a  wagon  actually  reach  the  main 

Missionary  Herald ,  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  421-428;  Spalding,  Rev.  H.  H., 
letter  from  Vancouver,  Sept.  20,  1836. 
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Columbia  River,  in  which  year  we  hear,  from  a  “  gentle¬ 
man  ”  living  “  about  400  miles  up  the  Columbia,”  that, 
“  Two  wagons  are  at  my  door  from  the  state  of  Illinois. 
It  is  now  clear  that  a  person  who  understood  the  country 
well,  could  conduct  a  party  with  wagons  through  from  the 
United  States  with  very  little  trouble,  comparatively.” 1 

If  the  missionaries  spoke  moderately  of  a  highway  to  the 
coast  as  opened  by  the  year  1840,  they  were  more  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  inviting  prospects  of  the  lovely  Willamette  val¬ 
ley,  which  “  is  well  diversified  with  woods  and  prairies,  the 
soil  is  rich  and  sufficiently  dry  for  cultivation,  and  at  the 
same  time  well  watered  with  small  streams  and  springs.” 2 
With  increasing  emphasis  they  spoke  of  the  large  crops  they 
raised,  no  part  of  which  need  be  fed  to  stock,  as  grass 
ripened  on  the  prairies  the  winter  through.  An  easy  life  in 
a  mild  climate  that  seemed  delightful,  in  spite  of  incessant 
winter  rains,  was  the  burden  of  their  letters,  copied  more 
frequently  now  in  the  local  press  throughout  the  country. 
These  letters,  together  with  information  coming  through 
other  channels,  served  to  turn  the  public  mind  more  and 
more  toward  this  far-off  country.3 

In  1838,  when  Lee  and  his  associates  began  tO'  seek 
Christian  settlers  for  Oregon,  they  found  that  their  words 
did  not  fall  upon  barren  soil,  for  in  both  the  New  England 
and  the  prairie  states  there  was  already  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  “  one  of  the  loveliest  regions  that  nature  ever 
bestowed  upon  man.”4  Irving’s  delightful  works  on  the 

1  The  Polynesian,  Jan.  9,  1841.  Probably  the  writer  was  Dr.  Whitman, 
who  was  in  touch  with  American  Board  missionaries  in  Hawaii. 

3  Parker,  S.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  175-6.  Cf.  Christian  Advocate,  Dec.  2>i,  1842; 
Nov.  8,  1843. 

8  Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  16,  1838. 

4  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph,  Oct.  17,  1838,  quoted  by  Atwood,  Rev.  A., 
The  Conquerors  (C,  1907),  p.  143;  this  book  contains  many  quotations 
from  the  local  press,  between  1838  and  1843. 
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romantic  fur  trade  in  the  Far  West  had  just  been  published,1 
and  his  tales  of  the  rivalry  of  British  and  Americans  upon 
the  distant  shores  of  the  Columbia  were  begining  to  arouse 
heart-burnings  among  the  always  sensitive  farmers,  whose 
greatest  objection  to  immediately  becoming  emigrants  seems 
to  have  been  their  anticipation  of  the  ill  will  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.2  These  works,  together  with  the  writings 
of  missionaries  and  travelers,  were  to  go  through  several 
editions  in  the  next  few  years,  so  insatiable  grew  the  demand 
for  information  regarding  Oregon.3 

On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  this  interest  appears  to  have  been 
more  or  less  sporadic  and  not  well  maintained.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  unless  a  man  was  sent  by  a  mis¬ 
sionary  society  or  was  wealthy  enough  to  use  public  con¬ 
veyance  as  far  as  the  Missouri  frontier,  and  there  purchase 
an  outfit,  the  journey  could  not  be  made  in  a  single  season. 
Many  there  were,  however,  who  feeling  the  pinch  of  the 
financial  panic  of  1837,  moved  into  Illinois  and  Missouri 
with  the  idea,  if  the  chance  offered,  of  going  on  to  this  new 
land  of  dreams. 

In  the  Mississippi  valley,  where  people’s  minds  are 
thought  to  be  less  confined  by  traditions,  men  were  allowing 
their  imaginations  to  consider  more  magnificent  vistas  than 
those  afforded  by  the  beautiful,  fertile  lands  on  which  they 
lived :  for  the  hard  facts  of  their  existence  were  forcing 
them  to  think  along  new  channels.  Of  Oregon  it  was  said : 

It  would  become  a  grand  thoroughfare  to  Asia  and  the  coun- 

1  Irving,  Washington,  Astoria  (1836)  ;  Rocky  Mountains  (1837),  many 
later  editions;  cf.  The  Oregonian,  pp.  219,  220. 

*  The  Oregonian,  p.  315. 

*  Increasing  interest  in  California  ran  parallel  with  that  in  Oregon. 
Cf.  Cleland,  R.  G.,  The  Early  Sentiment  for  the  Annexation  of  Cali¬ 
fornia:  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  American  Interest  in  California 
from  1835  to  1846  (Austin,  1915)- 
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tries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  ...  It  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Western  States,  and  cause  them  to  increase 
in  population  and  industrial  development,  and  make  them  the 
centre  of  this  great  republic.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  the  power  of 
Omnipotence  could  prevent  the  United  States  from  becoming 
the  leading  nation  of  the  world.1 


They  were  not  day-dreaming.  An  observant  traveler  notes 
what  he  heard  from  the  English,  in  1839,  of  the  Columbia 
River : 


The  intercourse  with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  California,  Russian 
America,  and  Asia  grows  from  year  to  year;  and  the  trading 
vessels  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  find  here  a  safe  base  for  action. 
In  short,  if  any  place  on  the  western  shore  of  North  America 
seems  designed  by  nature  to  be  a  western  New  York  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  this.  The  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  some¬ 
what  further  north,  form  a  much  better  harbor.  It  is  said 
that  a  whole  fleet  could  anchor  there  in  safety.2 

The  fact  that  a  “  safe  and  easy  ”  passage  for  wagons 
across  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Snake  River  valley  had  lately 
been  discovered  removed  the  last  physical  barrier  to  the 
migration  of  settlers  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  all  their  house¬ 
hold  goods  and  gods.  But  even  had  this  fact  not  been  an¬ 
nounced,  it  is  probable  that  some  great  migration  would  have 
taken  place,  in  any  event.  Those  whose  ears  were  closely 
attuned  to  the  desires  of  men  were  aware  of  the  impending 
changes.  A  lawyer  from  Peoria,  Illinois,  traveling,  in 

1  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph ,  Nov.  9,  1839,  quoted  by  Atwood,  A.,  op.  cit., 
p.  144;  cf.  Christian  Advocate ,  March  13,  1840,  quoting  same  paper,  on 
“  a  great  national  line  of  communication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.” 

2  Wislizenus,  F.  A.,  opi  cit.,  p.  115,  cf.  Farnham,  T.  J.,  op.  cit.  (New 
York,  1843),  p.  142.  Farnham.  must  have  been  writing  in  the  local  press 
immediately  on  his  return,  for  the  Christian  Advocate ,  May  30,  1840, 
takes  exception  to  some  of  his  views  on  Oregon. 
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1839,  f°r  health  and  pleasure,  confidently  mused  in  his  camp 
at  the  Soda  Springs,  on  Bear  River: 

The  immediate  neighborhood  of  our  encampment  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  facts  that  the 
trail  to  Oregon  and  California  will  forever,  of  necessity,  pass 
within  300  yards  of  the  place  where  our  camp  fire  is  burning ; 
that  near  this  spot  must  be  erected  a  resting  place  for  the  long 
lines  of  caravans  between  the  harbors  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri,  would  of  themselves  interest  all  who 
are  witnessing  the  irresistible  movements  of  civilization  upon 
the  American  continent.1 

Men  in  a  position  to  know  made  no  mistake  in  asserting 
that,  “  the  restless  tide  of  western  emigration  has  already 
overleaped  the  barrier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  formed 
a  current  down  their  western  slopes,  which  promises  to  roll 
on  and  fructify  the  plains  till  met  by  the  tide  waters  of  the 
Pacific.”2  “The  Rocky  Mountain  Missions”  had  become 
fashionable,  and  “  a  new  route  for  emigrants,  which  will 
bring  them  up  opposite  to  China,  and  put  a  final  stop  to 
them,  may  now  be  said  to  be  fairly  opened.”  3 

In  1840,  two  wagons  came  through  to  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
on  the  Columbia,  and  with  them  four  families,  one  with 
children,  to  settle  on  the  Willamette.  More  roving  men  were 
expected,  and  “thousands”  of  families,  the  coming  year.4 
Instead  of  thousands,  twenty-four  persons — among  them 
two  families  with  small  children — turned  up.  This  was 
part  of  a  larger  emigration  which  had  left  the  States  in 
company  with  the  Jesuit  Mission  of  Father  De  Smet. 

1  Farnham,  T.  J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 

2  Christian  Advocate ,  Sept.  30,  1840,  letter  of  Rev.  David  Leslie,  from 
Oregon,  March  16,  1840. 

•Extract  from  the  Albany  (Ill.)  Journal  in  The  Oregonian ,  p.  320 

(1839). 

4  The  Polynesian,  Jan.  9,  1841,  letter  from  -Columbia  River. 
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These  emigrants  had  very  indefinite  ideas  about  their  ulti¬ 
mate  destination,  as  they  were  swayed  toward  either 
Oregon  or  California  whenever  they  heard  good  or  ill  re¬ 
ports  from  the  travelers  they  met.1  In  1842,  there  came  a 
larger  emigration,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  families, 
mostly  from  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  However, 
they  were  so  late  in  starting  that  some  were  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  their  wagons  before  reaching  South  Pass,  and  others 
on  Green  River  or  at  Fort  Hall,  and  to  use  their  oxen  as 
pack  animals  for  the  remainder  of  the  Journey.2 

Lust  for  adventure,  desire  to  see  something  of  Indian 
life  and  the  glorious  scenery,  and  eagerness  to  indulge  in 
the  now  famous  sport  of  hunting  buffalo  on  the  plains,  as 
well  as  to  gratify  curiosities  aroused  by  reading  the  novels 
of  the  day,  may  and  probably  did  account  for  many  of 
those  who  made  the  long  trip  to  the  Pacific  when  men  could 
no  longer  earn  a  livelihood  as  trappers  in  the  mountains., 
But 


the  immigrants  of  (1842)  brought  the  printed  copy  of  a  bill 

1  Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.  Transactions ,  1891,  p.  139,  letter  of  Oct.  1,  1841; 
Bidwell,  John,  Trip  to  California ,  1841  (n.  p.  n.  d.),  p.  21;  one  woman 
and  child,  with  some  thirty-two  men,  went  to  California  (ibid.,  p.  10). 
All  left  their  wagons  at  Fort  Hall,  and  exchanged  their  oxen  for  pack 
horses  (ibid.,  p.  12).  Free  trappers  from  the  mountains,  and  their 
Indian  wives,  went  down  to  the  Willamette  settlements  with  these 
emigrants  (Russel,  O.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  94-5).  Father  De  Smet  has  very 
little  to  say  regarding  his  traveling  companions.  A  full  account  of 
the  journey  is  in  Williams,  J.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-19. 

*  Crawford,  Medorem,  Journal  of  (Eugene,  1899),  passim.  28th  Cong. 
2nd  Sess.  (Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  no.  174,  p.  40,  J.  C.  Fremont’s  Report  of  His 
Explorations  in  1842;  Allen,  A.  J.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  144-170;  Hastings,  L.  W., 
op.  cit.,  pp.  19,  20,  states  that  his  party  was  informed  at  Fort  Hall  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  take  their  “  wagons  down  to  the  Pacific.” 
As  no  road  was  opened  across  the  Cascade  Range  until  1845,  such  of 
the  early  emigrants  as  desired  to  take  their  wagons  into  the  settlements 
were  forced  to  build  rafts  on  the  Columbia  and  float  them  through  the 
mountains. 
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brought  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Dr.  Linn,  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  donate  640  acres  of  land  to  every 
white  male  inhabitant,  the  same  to  a  male  descendant  of  a  white 
man,  320  to  a  wife,  and  160  to  a  child  under  18  years  old.1 

Why  should  responsible  men  with  families  risk  the  perils 
of  such  a  journey  in  the  hope  of  a  land  donation  which 
their  government  could  not  even  promise?  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  many  have  tried  to  answer.  Before  we  make  the 
attempt,  let  us  consider  more  fully  the  agitation  which  had 
been  going  on  during  these  years,  for  many  were  cultivating 
the  sensation  of  travel  in  what  they  read  and  heard  of  the 
wondrous  west. 

1  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  i,  p.  199,  “  Narrative  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin.” 


CHAPTER  V 


Spread  of  the  Oregon  Fever 
1838-1843 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  from  what  has  been  said  in 
the  preceding  chapter  that  the  missionary  interest  in 
Oregon  played  a  really  large  and  decisive  part  in  gener¬ 
ating  the  “  Oregon  Fever  ”,  which  seized  the  ever-restless 
American  farmer  after  Andrew  Jackson — through  two 
decades  the  impersonation  of  their  ideals — had  retired 
from  the  political  limelight.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
propaganda  of  the  missionaries  played  a  small  role  in 
this  development ;  but,  merely,  that  those  Americans 
who  happened  to  be  interested  were  in  possession  of  a 
more  spontaneous  and  reliable  method  of  collecting  and 
spreading  information  among  themselves  regarding  a 
land  which  seemed  to  meet  their  desires  than  that 
afforded  by  the  missionary  press.  Eastern  missionaries 
were,  in  fact,  as  alien  to  the  “hog  and  hominy”  eating 
settlers  from  the  prairie  states  as  were  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  they  were  made  to  feel 
their  difference  when  public  sentiment,  in  accord  with 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  frontier,  sustained  the  jump¬ 
ing  of  their  unoccupied  claims.1 

The  emigrant  sentiment  which  was  not  the  product  of 

1  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  26th  Annual 
Report ,  1845,  p.  33.  Cf.  also,  Warren,  E.  S.,  Memoirs  of  the  West, 
pp.  92,  93,  98,  letter  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding,  Sept.  15,  1845.  His 
opinion  of  these  “  knaves,”  “  direct  from  the  hot  ranks  of  anti-religion 
m  the  West,”  is  scarcely  restrained. 
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of  the  fostering  care  of  church,  trade  or  politics  was 
soon  to  displace  all  these  groups  in  favoring  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  Oregon,  and  was  as  nearly  spontaneous  as  any 
movement  could  well  be.  In  spite  of  the  great  distance 
to  be  traveled,  the  sentiment  really  developed  as  the 
natural  next  step  in  an  already  habitual  routine  growth 
of  the  frontier. 

There  were  some — many  even — who,  though  rich 
lands  lay  unoccupied  round  about  them,  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  ;  they  were  not  looking  so  much  for  future  wealth 
as  for  a  good  living  at  the  moment.  The  politicians, 
who  for  two  decades  previously  had  been  trying  now 
and  then  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  government’s 
claim  to  lands  across  the  mountains,  were  quick  to  note 
the  change  in  sentiment,  and  gave  recognition  by  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  Oregon  territory  giving  the  most  “  recent 
and  authentic  information”  in  their  possession.  They 
also  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  for  the  military  occu¬ 
pation  of  Oregon  and  the  extension  of  United  States’ 
jurisdiction  to  that  territory.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
a  long  series  of  similar  proposals.1 

This  report  draws  upon  previous  Congressional  re¬ 
ports  to  explain  the  international  status  of  the  Oregon 
territory,  and  argues  the  claim  of  the  United  States, 
saying  that  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  “will 
carry  our  line  as  far  as  490”.  The  possession  of  some 
good  harbor  on  the  Pacific,  longing  eyes  being  cast  at 
the  “Bay  of  St.  Francis”,  is  asserted  to  be  necessary, 
owing  to  the  immense  sums  invested  in  the  whaling  in¬ 
dustry,  and  in  order  to  place  the  nation  in  an  advantage¬ 
ous  position  for  the  future  commercial  rivalry  in  that 

3  25th  Cong.  2nd  iSess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  470,  leport  by  Dr.  Lewis  F. 
Linn,  United  (States  Senator  from  Missouri,  June  6,  1838 — Senate  Bill, 
no.  206. 
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ocean.  Toward  this  same  end  the  writer  saw  Great 
Britain  aiming  “  with  an  energy  and  perseverance  which 
does  infinite  credit  to  her  political  sagacity  and  fore¬ 
sight  The  extensive  operations  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  are  reviewed  in  the  words  of  W.  A.  Slacum, 
who  had  spent  the  winter  of  1836-7  on  the  Columbia, 
investigating  the  country  and  obtaining  all  the  useful  in¬ 
formation  possible,  at  the  behest  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government.1  Description  of  the  immense  wonder 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  quoted  from  Irving,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  Astoria  party  in  crossing  them  is  de¬ 
scribed.  However,  the  report  goes  on  to  show  that 
these  hardships  might  be  avoided,  as  “  passes  of  such 
gentle  ascent  have  been  discovered  that  loaded  wagons 
easily  traverse  them.”  This  fact  is  derived  from  General 
Ashley’s  statements,  and,  to  prove  their  correctness,  the 
journal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding  is  cited.2  “Thus  has 
vanished  the  great  obstacle  to  a  direct  and  facile  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ”.  By  innuendo  and  direct  statement,  the 
old  fears  of  the  frontier,  that  in  time  of  war  the  Indians 
will  be  roused  by  British  agents  to  attack  the  settlements, 
are  played  upon,  and  the  ancient  animosities  between  the 
two  peoples  encouraged.  An  account  of  the  rapid 
march  of  Col.  Dodge,  with  three  companies  of  dragoons, 
artillery,  supply  wagons,  and  beef  cattle,  over  the  plains, 
in  1835,  is  inserted  to  show  the  ease  with  which  the 
mountains  may  be  reached  by  way  of  the  Platte ;  and  a 
long  scientific  account  of  the  whole  western  region  is 
quoted  from  the  Encyclopedia  of  Geography.  The  re- 


125th  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  24,  Dec.  18,  1837,  Memorial  of 
W.  A.  Slacum. 

2  Cf.  supra,  ch.  iv,  p.  83,  et  seq. 
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port  then  fills'  several  more  pages  with  quotations  from 
the  authorities  already  cited, — descriptions  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  valley,  its  inhabitants  and  animals,  drawn  from  Lewis 
and  Clark ;  and  publishes  a  chart  of  the  Columbia  River 
and  a  fairly  good  map  of  the  whole  territory,  showing 
the  boundary  run  along  the  49th  parallel.  In  closing,  it 
asserts  the  importance  to  us  of  possession  of  the  territory 
of  Oregon  and  the  danger  of  its  being  lost  by  delay,  and 
calls  upon  the  Executive  “  to  take  steps  to  bring  the 
controversy  on  this  subject  with  England  to  a  speedy 
termination  ”. 

In  the  House,  Caleb  Cushing  of  Massachusetts  led  the 
effort  to  arouse  public  interest  in  what  might  become  a 
convenient  political  issue.  In  the  following  year,  Cush¬ 
ing  introduced  a  long  report,  with  map,1  of  which  ten 
thousand  extra  copies  were  printed  for  distribution.  The 
first  part  of  this  report  is  an  elaborate  legal  argument, 
with  many  citations  and  copious  quotations,  to  prove  that 
the  claim  of  the  United  States  on  the  Northwest  Coast 
was  good  as  far  as  latitude  540  40'  north,  with  an  ap¬ 
pendix  covering  the  voyages  of  the  Spanish  navigators. 
The  supplementary  part  covers  “  the  extent  of  seacoast, 
and  the  number  and  description  of  its  harbors ;  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  trade 
This  information  is  supplied  from  the  map,  and  from  a 
number  of  memorials,  letters,  and  other  communications, 
which  are  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  Owing  to 
the  treaty  status  of  Oregon,  no  territorial  government 
or  military  occupation  is  recommended.  The  report  can 
only  be  considered  as  designed  to  furnish  information  to 
those  who  might  be  interested  enough  to  read  it,  “  in 

1  25th  Cong.  3rd  Sess.  House  Rept.,  no.  101,  Jan.  4,  1839,  supplemented 
Feb.  16,  1839. 
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evidence  of  the  necessity  there  is  to  provide,  by  law,  for 
the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
already  established  themselves  in  Oregon,  or  contemplate 
proceeding  thither  for  the  purpose  of  colonization  and 
settlement”. 

The  documents  submitted  as  this  evidence  consist  of  a 
letter  dated  March  16,  1838,  written  by  Jason  Lee  from 
New  England,  making  recommendations  and  forwarding 
a  memorial,  from  most  of  the  missionaries  and  several 
French  Canadians  settled  in  the  Willamette;  a  long 
memoir  from  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  the  Yankee  fur  trader, 
giving  an  accurate  and  simple  description  of  the  climate, 
soil,  geography,  agriculture,  resources,  and  Hudson' s 
Bay  Company  operations  in  Oregon.  The  report  also 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  aims  of  the  Oregon  Pro¬ 
visional  Emigration  Society,  and  statements  from  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  on  the  cost  of  displaying 
the  armed  forces  of  the  government  in  the  territory. 
Moreover,  it  republishes  the  report  of  W.  A.  Slacum  of 
his  investigation  undertaken  by  the  President’s  direc¬ 
tion,  in  1837,  and  closes  with  a  long  memoir  by  Hall  J. 
Kelley.1 

1  Kelley  was  an  eccentric  New  England  schoolmaster,  with  an  idee  fixe 
on  the  subject  of  Oregon.  He  became  interested  about  1817,  but  not 
till  1829-32  did  his  ideas  have  any  influence.  In  those  years  he  was  busy 
with  an  organized  propaganda  for  colonizing  Oregon,  \frhich  is  said  to 
have  turned  Wyeth’s  attention  to  the  commercial  opportunity  offered 
beyond  the  mountains.  Kelley’s  plans  for  a  colony  not  being  greeted 
with  enthusiasm,  he  visited  Oregon  by  way  of  Mexico,  in  1833-36,  and 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  officers  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
who,  however,  treated  him  with  consideration.  Throughout  many  years 
Kelley  was  a  prolific  writer  upon  Oregon,  which  writings  are  marred 
by  the  fact  that  he  made  his  own  activities  the  major  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  think  Kelley’s  influence  on  the  Oregon  immigration  movement 
has  been  greatly  overestimated  by  historians.  That  movement  was  not 
the  outcome  of  an  individual  hobby,  but  of  the  desire  of  the  American 
common  man  to  move  on,  and  on,  and  on.  An  excellent  biography  is, 
Powell,  F.  W.,  Hall  Jackson  Kelley,  Prophet  of  Oregon  (Portland,  1917). 
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One  and  all  these  documents  agreed  upon  the  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  Oregon  presented  from  an  agricultural 
and  commercial  point  of  view,  for  the  absorption  of 
American  energies.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
these  energies  were  turning  toward  opportunities  for 
expansion  beyond  the  frontier.  But  it  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  note,  not  only  the  general  conviction  among 
the  settlers  that  there  lay  in  Oregon,  with  its  white  Amer¬ 
ican  population  of  eighty-six,  “the  germ  of  a  Great 
State  ”,  but  also  that  “we  need  a  guarantee  from  gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  possession  of  the  land  we  take  up,  and 
the  improvements  we  make  upon  it,  will  be  secured  to 
us”.1  Extension  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
regulate  the  intercourse  of  the  settlers  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Indians  was  the  only  other  need  of  the 
little  colony  in  the  large  and  fertile  valley  to  the  south 
of  the  Columbia  River.  The  only  sanctions  for  this  in¬ 
tercourse  were  the  feelings  of  honor  among  its  individu- 

1  The  suggestion  came  from  Jason  Lee.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  agitation  in  favor  of  the  Oregon  Donation  Land  Bill,  passed  in  1850. 
Through  more  than  a  generation,  the  policy  of  the  government  had  been 
that  of  selling  the  surveyed  public  lands,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  $1.25  per 
acre.  As  only  good  lands,  close  to  highways  and  navigable  rivers,  were 
taken  up,  the  population  was  much  spread  out.  Large  quantities  of 
surveyed  lands  in  every  county  remained  unsold.  This  was  but  natural, 
since  there  was  scarcely  any  export  trade,  very  limited  local  markets, 
and  only  the  most  difficult  transportation  to  them.  Most  new  settlers, 
therefore,  pushed  on  to  the  frontier,  and  the  frontiersmen  moved  into 
the  unsurveyed  Indian  lands  before  the  government  had  quieted  the 
title,  and  persuaded  the  tribes  to  remove  west  of  the  Missouri.  When 
these  new  lands  were  opened  to  entry,  the  pioneer  was  apt  to  find  that 
his  farm  had  been  purchased  by  a  speculator  before  he  could  reach  the 
land  office,  and  hence  arose  the  demand  for  pre-emption  of  claims  to 
those  who  had  actually  settled  on  the  land.  An  important  study  of 
how  this  demand  became  the  strong  and  at  last  successful  Homestead 
Movement,  of  which  the  Oregon  agitation  for  donation  lands  was  one 
of  the  earliest  manifestations,  is,  Stephenson,  G.  M.,  The  Political 
History  of  the  Public  Lands  from  1840  to  1862  (Boston,  1917)- 
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als,  and  the  moral  influence  of  the  English  trading  com¬ 
pany.1  Laws  were  needed,  they  thought,  to  the  end  that 
“  a  well-judged  civil  code  ”,  added  to  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  might  invite  the  immigration  of 
a  “good  community”  by  the  promise  of  protection  for 
life  and  property. 

In  his  account  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  Wyeth 
states  that  he  was  informed  that  the  British  Government 
had  assured  the  Company  that  no  part  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Columbia  River  would  be  surrendered  in 
the  boundary  adjustment.  In  conclusion,  he  observes 

that  the  measures  of  this  Company  have  been  conceived  with 
wisdom,  steadily  pursued,  and  have  been  well  seconded  by  their 
government,  and  the  success  has  been  complete;  and  without 
being  able  to  charge  on  them  any  very  gross  violations  of  exist¬ 
ing  treaties,  a  few  years  will  make  the  country  west  of  the 
mountains  as  completely  English  as  they  can  desire.  Already 
the  Americans  are  unknown  as  a  nation,  and,  as  individuals, 
their  power  is  despised  by  the  natives  of  the  land.  A  popula¬ 
tion  is  growing  out  of  the  occupancy  of  the  country,  whose 
prejudices  are  not  with  us ;  and  before  many  years  they  will 
decide  to  whom  the  country  shall  belong ; 2  unless  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  American  Government  make  their  power  felt  and  seen 
to  a  greater  degree  than  has  yet  been  the  case. 

The  American  Government  was  not  asleep,  however; 
though  its  hands  were  somewhat  tied  by  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions.  Its  traditions  entirely  precluded  fostering,  by 
means  of  exclusive  privileges,  any  such  great  commercial 
concern  as  that  which  kept  the  British  emblem  waving 
on  the  Columbia;  but  there  were  other  means  less  alien 
to  its  customs. 

One  of  these,  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 

1  Cf.  infra,  ch.  viii. 

2  Time  did  not  bear  out  this  keen  observation. 
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Pacific,  was  undertaken  under  pressure  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  whaling  and  shipping  interests,  which  had  never  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantage  of  information  collected  by  such  an 
American  agency.  This  expedition  was  charged  with  a 
minute  survey  of  the  hinterland  of  the  Northwest  Coast, 
especially  between  the  49th  parallel  and  California,  and 
its  report  of  this  exploration,  made  in  1841,  in  brief 
form,  was  published  in  time  to  be  of  use  to  the  emigrants 
of  1843,  who  considered  it  the  most  accurate  and  valu¬ 
able  source  of  information  at  their  command.1  The  gov¬ 
ernment  also  ordered  a  survey  of  the  overland  road  to 
Oregon  and  California,  which  was  undertaken  by  Fre¬ 
mont  in  1842.  His  reports  were  spread  broadcast  for 
the  use  of  emigrants.2 

The  politicians  must  have  been  a  little  surprised  at  the 
enthusiasm  now  manifested  among  the  people  in  the 
northeastern  and  western  sections  of  the  country,  and 
certain  of  them  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  keeping 
alive  the  germ  they  had  discovered.  Ever  since  1819, 
individuals  of  various  types,  such  as  Senator  Benton  and 
Hall  J.  Kelley,  had  been  calling  at  frequent  intervals  for 
the  occupation  and  colonization  of  Oregon,  only  to  be 
met  with  ridicule,  and,  what  was  worse,  indifference.3 

1  27th  Cong.  3rd  'Sess.  House  Rept.,  no.  31,  Jan.  4,  1843 — 5000  extra 
copies  printed  for  distribution.  Ore .  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  ii,  p.  275,  letter 
from  Oregon,  July  17,  1844. 

2  28th  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  House  Doc.,  no.  166,  expedition  of  1843-4; 
many  editions  between  1845  and  1851,  under  title  of  “  Narrative  of  the 
Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Year  1842,  and  to 
Oregon  and  North  California  in  the  Years  1843-44.” 

3  For  the  account  of  this  early  agitation,  see  Powell,  F.  W.,  op.  cit., 
chs.  ii,  iii,  iv.  The  report  of  Floyd  in  Congress,  1822,  noticed  virtually 
all  the  advantages  of  Oregon,  17th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  House  Rept.,  no.  18. 
Benton  published  some  articles  on  Oregon  and  Asian  trade,  at  St.  Louis, 
in  1819.  See  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  May  22,  25,  and  28,  1846 — App.  I. 
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Now,  however,  their  cries  seemed  to  be  falling  upon 
ears  that  were  no  longer  deaf,  but  were  hearing  the  wind 
surging  in  the  tall  pines  of  the  western  coast.  “  Oregon 
itself  caught  our  attention  ”,  cried  the  editor  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Emigration  Society’s  organ  in  1839: 

Oregon,  the  future  home  of  the  power  which  shall  rule  the 
Pacific ;  Oregon,  the  theatre  on  which  mankind  are  to  act  a  part 
not  yet  performed  in  the  drama  of  life  and  government ; 
Oregon,  whose  far-spreading  seas  and  mighty  rivers  are  to 
teem  with  the  commerce  of  an  empire,  and  whose  boundless 
prairies  and  verdant  vales  are  to  feel  the  footsteps  of  civilized 
millions.  Oregon  was  before  us  in  its  future  glory,  and  we 
grasped  the  prospect  of  its  coming  as  the  impulse  of  our  scheme. 
We  needed  no  speeches,  no  reports,  to  awaken  us.  Oregon 
invited  us.1 

The  federal  government  could  and  did  lend  consider¬ 
able  aid  in  fomenting  an  emigrant  sentiment ;  though 
but  little  could  be  given  by  the  executive  departments, 
which  were  responsible  for  the  observance  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  status  in  Oregon.  However,  the  legislative 
branch,  where  the  politicians  had  their  ears  close  to  the 
ground,  quickly  found  a  way  to  circumvent  the  difficulty. 
Oregon  must  be  left  “  free  and  open  ”  to  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  England  and  the  United  States,  which  pre¬ 
cluded  both  military  occupation  and  the  establishment  of 
real  property  rights  in  that  territory ;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  introduction  and  discussion  in  Congress  of 
bills  looking  toward  such  ends.  Dr.  Linn,  the  junior 
senator  from  Missouri,  led  this  activity  by  adopting  the 
suggestion  of  the  Methodist  missionaries  regarding  land 
donations,  and  in  a  short  time  Congress  was  besieged 
by  an  eager  crowd  of  petitioners.  It  mattered  not  that 


1  The  Oregonian ,  p.  220  (April,  1839). 
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his  bill  coaid  not  be  allowed  to  pass;  it  was  sufficient 
that  there  was  in  the  mind  of  government  a  liberal  policy 
of  reward  for  those  who  should  make  the  long  journey. 
The  pioneers  needed  no  further  urging.  In  the  short 
space  of  five  years,  government  aided  most  effectively  to 
set  in  motion  the  activities  of  its  citizens.  These  activi¬ 
ties  swamped  the  British  efforts  to  maintain  their  rela¬ 
tively  strong  position,  and  were  soon  of  such  importance 
as  to  necessitate  the  abandonment  of  the  joint  occupancy 
status  and  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  dispute. 

American  citizens  of  the  frontier-building  class  seemed 
to  need  very  little  egging  on  in  this  instance,  however. 
By  the  summer  of  1839,  there  were  no  less  than  ten  em¬ 
igrating  societies  organized  in  New  England,  New  York, 
and,  especially,  the  prairie  states,  which  was  proof 
enough  of  the  great  interest  felt  in  this  new  attraction 
for  the  energies  of  an  idealistic  people.1  The  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  people  continued  to  compile  and  publish  all 
the  information  that  came  to  their  hands,2  and  especially 
to  foster  the  idea  that  the  predominance  of  British  inter¬ 
ests  on  the  Columbia  was  inimical  to  the  present  as  well 
as  future  prosperity  and  even  peace  of  the  American 
people.  So  successful  were  they  at  first  in  propagating 
this  notion  that  the  venerable  Chief  Factor  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  says  the  first  immigrants  arrived  with 
their  minds  poisoned  to  the  extent  that  they  talked  of 
whether  or  not  they  ought  to  take  Vancouver.3  How¬ 
ever,  the  kind  treatment  and  ready  aid  received  at  Eng¬ 
lish  hands  led  these  immigrants  promptly  to  correct  the 


1  The  Oregonian,  p.  349. 

2  27th  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  House  Rept.,  no.  830 — May  27,  1842 ;  27th  Cong. 
3rd  Sess.  House  Rept.,  no.  31 — Jan.  4,  1843;  27th  Cong.  3rd  Sess.  House 
Rept.,  no.  157— Feb.  9.  1843. 

*  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  i,  p.  203. 
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false  impression  in  their  letters  to  friends  and  newspapers 
in  the  States.1 

The  notion,  however,  with  regard  to  Oregon  “that  its 
speedy  occupancy  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  every  year  the  subjects  of  another  govern¬ 
ment  are  increasing  their  strength  there,  and  monopo¬ 
lizing  a  lucrative  trade,  the  exclusive  benefits  of  which 
ought  to  be  secured  to  our  own  citizens  ”,  did  not  lead 
those  who  were  beginning  to  feel  the  emigrating  fever  to 
undertake  the  hardship  and  uncertainty  of  a  transconti¬ 
nental  trip  for  the  single  purpose  of  a  noble  and  unselfish 
national  service. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  a  removal  thither,  under  any 
circumstances  of  encouragement  by  the  government,  are  many 
and  great  [wrote  some  Missouri  petitioners,  with  the  emigrat¬ 
ing  idea  in  their  heads].  To  exile  ourselves  from  the  land  of 
our  nativity,  around  which  so  many  endearing  recollections 
cluster,  to  encounter  the  toil  and  fatigue  of  traversing  the  long 
and  wearisome  distance,  the  difficulties  and  privations  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  pilgrimage  through  a  barren  wilderness,  the  climbing 
the  mountain’s  brow,  and  stemming  the  current  of  mighty 
rivers,  would,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  en¬ 
couragement  by  the  government,  stamp  the  undertaking  as  one 
of  Herculean  labor,  which  nothing  but  the  certain  prospect  of 
greatly  bettering  our  condition  could  at  all  justify.  But  with¬ 
out  such  encouragement,  and  the  protection  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  government  against  Indian  treachery  and  British  in¬ 
solence  and  domination,  every  motive  of  prudence  and  self- 
preservation  unite  to  forbid  the  enterprise.  .  .  .  Without  the 
encouragement  of  considerable  grants  of  land,  we  believe  the 
country  will  not  settle,  at  least  to  any  available  extent,  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  It  will  at  once  be  obvious  that  the  extent  of 
the  grant  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  great  difficulties  of 

1  Niles’  Weekly  Register  (Nov.  2,  1844),  vol.  lxvii,  p.  130,  letter  of 
P.  H.  Burnett,  from  Oregon,  July  25,  1844;  also  other  letters  cited  later. 
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moving  and  the  dangers  to  which  settlers  will  be  exposed ;  the 
expenses  attending  a  removal  would  necessarily  be  great,  and 
it  would  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  even  to  reimburse 
them.1 

A  year  earlier  another  body  of  citizens  from  this  same 
state  of  Missouri  had  put  the  conditions  of  their  under¬ 
taking  a  national  service  even  more  plainly  in  asking  the 
Congress  to  “grant  such  a  portion  of  land  to  each  per¬ 
son  actually  settling”  in  Oregon  “as  shall  be  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  us,  and  others,  to  form  such  settlement.  And 
your  petitioners  will  ever  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  our 
beloved  country”.2 

It  being  well  understood  that  the  national  sovereignty 
over  the  territory  was  not  yet  determined,  the  petition¬ 
ers  asked  that,  if  definite  action  was  inexpedient  at  the 
moment,  the  Congress  would  indicate  in  some  way  its 
policy,  and  “so  far  pledge  the  faith  of  the  government 
to  give  such  grants  ...  as  to  justify  us  in  making  the 
contemplated  removal  ”.  This  the  senators  and  con¬ 
gressmen  at  Washington  did  by  introducing  in  Congress 
bills  to  donate  land  a  mile  square  to  every  bona  fide 
settler  in  Oregon,  which,  while  they  could  not  be  passed, 
were  accepted  at  their  face  value  by  the  emigrants,  who 
later  modeled  their  own  land  law  on  these  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples.3 

1  26th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  40 — petition  of  152  citizens  of 
Missouri,  Jan.  6,  1840. 

’25th  Cong.  3rd  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  2 37,  Feb.  19,  1839;  cf.  26th  Cong. 
1st  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  172 — petition  from  citizens  of  Kentucky,  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1840. 

5  For  a  list  and  description  of  the  different  donation  land  acts  intro¬ 
duced,  see  31  Cong.  1st  Sess.  House  Rept.,  no.  271.  Whitman  wrote, 
May  15,  1846  (Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.  Transactions,  1893,  p.  194):  “There 
are  the  best  inducements  to  young  men  to  come  and  locate  a  mile  square 
of  first-rate  land  in  a  better  climate  than  in  any  of  the  States,  with  the 
broad  Pacific  Ocean  to  open  in  prospect  before  them.  A  good  title  will 
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Nobody  will  quarrel  with  the  intending  emigrant  for 
desiring  a  good  fat  bonus  as  a  reward  for  his  undertak¬ 
ing  ;  but  just  why  the  gift  of  a  tract  of  land  so  large  that 
one  man  could  not  hope  to  cultivate  all  of  it,  in  a  dis¬ 
tant,  unsettled  region,  seemed  more  desirable  to  many 
at  this  time  than  the  prospect  of  remaining  on  the  rich 
farms  they  had  purchased  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an 
acre,  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  next  chapter.  For 
the  moment,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  attraction  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  1840  to  1846  was  a  more  rational 
one  than  the  mere  satisfaction  it  might  give  to  those 
whose  wandering  propensities  were  very  strong.  Many 
found  this  kind  of  desire  gratified  by  a  much  shorter 
journey  to  the  next  unoccupied  county ;  or  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  territories  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  which  were 
just  being  opened  to  settlement,  and  were  being  boomed 
by  the  ever  friendly  land  speculator  with  his  colored 
maps  and  glowing  promises — a  form  of  advertisement 
not  enjoyed  by  Oregon  at  the  time.  The  frontier  in 
1838  had  reached  the  Missouri  River  at  its  great  north¬ 
ward  bend.  Beyond  lay  the  Indian  territory,  where  the 
government  had  removed  the  tribes  of  the  East  and  the 
South,  rather  in  the  expectation,  many  thought,  that  the 
barrier  so  formed  would  check  the  westward  movement 
of  its  citizens,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  lands  which  lay  all  about  the  few  scattered  towns 
and  farms  of  the  Mississippi  valley.1 

be  secured  to  all  who  locate  and  reside  on  or  occupy  land  or  mile  squares, 
according  to  the  Oregon  laws.”  Cf.  also  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of 
Oregon ,  vol.  i,  pp.  425-446.  The  Organic  Law  of  Oregon  as  revised  in 
1845  is  found  in  29th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  (Sen.  Doc.,  no.  353. 

‘Saxton,  Charles,  The  Oregonian  (Washington,  1846),  p.  44;  cf.  The 
Polynesian,  January  25,  1845.  In  this  period  two  territories  were  erected 
and  became  states — Wisconsin,  1836-48;  Iowa,  1838-46. 
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Representatives  of  the  people  kept  up  the  agitation 
favoring  land  donations,  and  whatever  other  forms  of 
aiding  emigrants  were  requested  in  the  numerous  peti¬ 
tions  which  were  sent  to  Congress.  However,  the 
noticeable  thing  about  this  movement  was  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  American  people  were  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  politicians.  By  1841,  their  eagerness  led 
them  through  the  well-tried  method  of  correspondence, 
to  find  a  way  to  their  land  of  dreams  :  “  though  there  is 
no  organized  government,  no  established  law  there,  and 
even  the  question  of  national  jurisdiction  is  still  un¬ 
settled.  ” 1 

At  Independence,  Missouri,  on  the  frontier,  a  few 
gathered  in  a  public  meeting,  early  in  the  winter  of  1841, 
to  issue  a  call  for  volunteers  to  go  to  the  coast,  and 
passed  a  resolution: 

That  our  object  in  going  there  is  that  of  peace  and  good-will 
towards  the  people  and  government  of  California,  and  our 
principal  inducement  for  emigrating  to  that  country  is,  that  we 
believe  it,  from  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to 
procure,  to  be  more  congenial  to  our  interests  and  enjoyment 
than  that  of  the  present  location.2 

Many  of  the  mountain  trappers,  who  sometimes  stole 
horses  from  California,3  wintered  on  the  Missouri  border. 
In  view  of  this,  there  was  always  available  in  this  locality 
better  and  more  recent  information  of  the  sort  desired 

Buckingham,  J.  lS.,  Eastern  and  Western  States  (London,  1842), 
vol.  iii,  p.  no. 

1  Such  a  resolution,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  corresponding 
secretary,  was  copied  far  and  wide  in  the  local  press,  or  spread  about, 
as  this  one,  by  a  public  lecturer — Warner,  J.  J.,  Lecture  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  1841,  in  Colonial  Magazine  (London,  1841),  vol.  v,  p.  229. 

’Sage,  R.  B.,  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Philadelphia,  1846), 
p.  27. 


INDEPENDENCE,  MISSOURI— COURT  HOUSE 
Now  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  starting-point  of  the  Santa  Fe,  California  and  Oregon  roads. 
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than  could  be  had  elsewhere  in  the  country;  and  these 
same  trappers  found  employment,  on  returning  to  the 
mountains,  as  guides  to  the  emigrants.1  About  fifty 
emigrants  gathered  that  spring  in  response  to  this  ap¬ 
peal,  and  set  out  upon  their  journey :  but  before  their  re¬ 
ports  had  come  back  to  Missouri  another  spring  had 
arrived. 

In  1842,  Dr.  White,  a  former  member  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  mission,  while  on  his  return  to  Oregon  to 
fulfill  an  appointment  from  the  government  as  Sub- 
Indian  Agent,  found  that  only  a  brief  campaign  in  the 
frontier  counties  was  necessary  to  gather  a  very  respect¬ 
able  emigration  of  over  an  hundred  persons,  who  had 
assembled  there  from  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri. 
His  first  experience  with  these  traveling  companions 
showed  them  unamenable  to  such  discipline  as  the  ex¬ 
perienced  fur  traders  deemed  necessary  for  protection 
from  hostile  Indians ;  and  when  he  called  them  together 
to  consider  a  closer  organization  they  demanded  to  be 
shown  evidence  of  his  federal  appointment  before  elect¬ 
ing  him  captain  and  subscribing  to  other  arrangements. 
This  organization,  however,  did  not  last  long  under  the 
stress  of  hard  travel.2 

News  of  the  success  of  the  emigration  of  1841  reached 
the  Missouri  frontier  late  the  following  year,  and  was 
published  in  the  form  of  a  little  guide  book,  giving 
briefly  the  route,  distances,  delights  of  the  mountain 
scenery,  and  unusual  difficulties.  With  it,  also,  was  the 
welcome  information  that  the  families  which  had  gone  to 
Oregon  “were  well  pleased  with  the  country”,  and  that 
goods  were  cheaper  there  than  in  the  western  states. 


Williams,  J.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5,  8,  9. 
2  Allen,  A.  J.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  145-6. 
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Of  California,  it  said,  “  prudence  and  economy  would 
not  fail  to  make  you  a  vast  fortune,  provided  you  come 
in  time  to  get  a  farm  in  a  suitable  place,  and  conform  to 
the  Spanish  Laws  ”  ;  but  some  had  gone  home  disgusted, 
for,  “  People  generally  look  on  it  as  the  garden  of  the 
world,  or  the  most  desolate  place  of  creation.”1 

Surely,  it  must  have  been  pleasing  to  many  to  hear, 

that  the  white  people  live  without  any  forms  of  law ;  but,  in 
general,  are  very  honest  in  paying  their  debts,  and  give  notes 
and  bonds.  They  have  no  sheriffs,  constables,  fees,  or  taxes  to 
pay.  They  profess  to  be  very  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  kind 
to  one  another.  No  breaking  each  other  up  for  debts.  Here 
are  no  distilleries,  no  drunkenness,  nor  much  swearing.  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  be  a  very  happy  people.2 

Cognizant  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  territory 
claimed  by  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific,  several  of 
the  political  leaders  of  the  western  States,  such  as  Senator 
Semple  of  Illinois,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  one  time  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois,  Richard  M.  Johnson  of 
Kentucky,  former  Vice-President  of  the  United  States* 
and  others,  gathered  the  people  in  meetings  at  the  larger 
centers  of  population,  to  consider  what  action  should  be 
recommended  to  the  national  government  in  the  emerg¬ 
ency,  which  they  were  careful  to  point  out  as  extremely 
pressing  and  dangerous.  Such  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  court  room  at  Alton,  Illinois,  November  8,  1842, 

1  Bidwell,  John,  Trip  to  California ,  1841,  pp.  12,  28,  31,  29.  In  his 
manuscript  “  Recollections  ”  (Bancroft  Collection),  Bidwell  says  that 
the  fur  trader,  Roubidoux,  told  such  glorious  stories  of  California  that 
nearly  every  one  in  Weston  (Missouri  border  town)  agreed  to  go,  but 
that  the  merchants  of  the  tow-n  spread  contrary  reports,  and,  especially, 
republished  the  letters  of  T.  J.  Farnham,  from  the  New  York  papers, 
which  nearly  overthrew  the  work  of  his  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

'Williams,  J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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which  resolved  not  only  to  encourage  emigration,  but 
“that  we  will  never  give  our  consent  to  surrender  any 
part  of  that  territory  lying  between  the  Russian  and 
Mexican  boundaries,  to  any  nation,  for  any  considera¬ 
tion  whatever/’ 1  Further,  the  resolutions  urged  the 
people  and  legislators  of  the  Union,  and  especially  those 
of  the  states  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Iowa,  whose  frontiers  were  exposed,  “  to  prevent 
steps  being  taken  that  will  for  a  moment  weaken  the 
claim  which  we  have  to  that  whole  country”.  They 
also  denounced  “the  conclusion  of  a  treaty2  with  Eng¬ 
land  without  settling  our  Western  boundary,  as  wholly 
overlooking  our  Western  interests”.  Senator  Semple 
announced 


that  he  had  been  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  placed  in  a 
situation  where  it  became  his  duty  as  well  as  inclination  to  study 
the  commercial  interest  of  the  United  States.  He  had  during 
that  time  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  importance  to  us  of 
the  vast  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  the  immense  wealth 
that  would  flow  into  our  country  by  means  of  the  occupation 
of  the  Oregon  Territory.  The  rich  furs  of  the  Northwest  were 
alone  a  source  of  great  wealth.  Add  to  this  the  tropical  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  western  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
the  pearls  and  gold  of  Panama  and  Choco,  the  inexhaustible 
mineral  and  other  productions  of  Peru  and  Chili,  on  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  South  America,  which  would  be  brought  within  our 
limits  through  the  Oregon, 


and  across  two  thousand  miles  of  desert,  to  be  ex- 
lOre.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  ix,  pp.  394-5. 

*  Webster- Ashburton  Treaty.  Aug.  9,  1842,  United  States,  Treaties, 
Conventions,  etc.,  p.  650. 
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changed  for  the  cattle  and  hogs  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.1 

Another  such  meeting  was  held,  February  5,  1843,  m 
the  “Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives”,  Springfield, 
Illinois,  which  viewed  with  great  distrust  the  activity  of 
Great  Britain  “in  establishing  military  posts,  and  en¬ 
couraging  her  subjects  to  settle”  in  Oregon,  as  evidence 
of  her  policy  of  “  encroaching  upon  the  territory  of  other 
governments  ”,  and  urged  that  this  activity  be  resisted 
by  every  means.  Moreover,  the  commercial  advantages 
were  large,  and  if  the  protection  of  the  government  were 
extended, 

the  day  is  not  distant  when  our  enterprising  and  adventurous 
countrymen,  invited  by  the  salubrious  climate  and  fertile  soil 
bordering  the  Pacific,  will  extend  thither  their  settlements,  and 
dispense  from  the  western  shore  of  this  vast  continent,  wealth, 
commerce,  and  freedom,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.2 3 

The  citizens  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  also  busied  them¬ 
selves  turning  out  a  long  report  on  the  Oregon  Terri¬ 
tory,  in  the  early  spring  of  1 843.3  This  report,  like  the 
Congressional  reports  on  which  it  was  largely  based, 

1  Cf.  petition  of  a  number  of  citizens  of  Indiana,  praying  the  occupa¬ 
tion  and  settlement  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  the  construction  of  a 
road  thereto ;  and  remonstrating  against  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien — March  4  1840,  26th 
Cong.  1st  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  244. 

2  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  ix,  p.  39 7. 

3  Report  on  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  by  a  Committee ,  Appointed  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  Columbus,  to  Collect  Information  in  Relation 
Thereto  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1843).  All  of  these  reports  cribbed  from 
each  other,  often  without  credit,  certain  felicitous  expressions,  such  as 
that  just  quoted  from  Senator  Semple.  For  a  list  of  the  various  peti¬ 
tions  and  reports  printed  in  the  Public  Documents  from  1839  on,  vide 
Judson,  K.  B.,  Subject  Index  to  the  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
(Olympia,  1913),  under  title,  “Oregon  Country.” 
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was  a  mixture  of  history,  description,  and  exhortation. 
The  report  joked  about  the  liberality  of  the  proposed 
land  grants  to  settlers  in  Oregon,  saying:  “Some  fami¬ 
lies  we  might  name,  in  Ohio,  could  sweep  over  territory 
enough  to  rival  the  possessions  of  the  temporal  lord  of 
some  European  principality  ”,  and  marveled  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  natural  beauty  beyond  the  ken  of  the  plainsman. 
It  declared  : 

/The  Oregon  is  a  country  of  magnificent  heights  and  distances) 
of  bold  and  novel  scenery.  The  broad  green  valley  and  out¬ 
stretched  prairie,  covered  with  a  thousand  varieties  of  flowers ; 
the  sunburnt,  sandy  desert,  destitute  of  living  thing,  and  the 
mountain  peak  peering  to  the  very  heavens  above,  capped  with 
eternal  snow,  meet  the  eye  in  continued  change  and  variety.  ^ 

This  report  did  not  neglect  to  make  the  usual  ap¬ 
peal  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  national  government, 
but  it  went  further  than  others  in  collecting  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  most  accurate  information  it  could  obtain, 
especially  in  the  form  of  letters  from  settlers  and  re¬ 
turned  missionaries  or  explorers.  One  of  these  letters, 
dated  March  30,  1842,  says: 

I  have  settled  fifty  miles  from  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  eight 
miles  from  the  Columbia  River,  in  a  beautiful  country,  and 
commenced  farming.  Our  land  produces  from  forty  to  sixty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  that  will  weigh  from  seventy 
to  eighty  pounds  per  bushel.  ...  I  came  to  this  place  with 
my  wife  and  two  children,  and  about  forty  mountaineers,  and 
we  have  settled  ourselves,  and  have  got  plenty  around  us  to 
eat  and  to  wear,  and  our  produce  bears  a  good  price.  Wheat 
from  sixty  cents  to  $1.25  per  bushel;  Pork,  $10  per  hundred¬ 
weight  ;  Beef,  from  $6.00  to  $8.00  per  hundred-weight ;  Flour, 
$5.00  per  hundred-weight ;  and  we  can  sell  as  much  at  that 
price  as  we  can  raise.1 


1  Report,  on  the  Territory  of  Oregon ,  p.  7;  cf.  prices  in  next  chapter. 
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The  report  quotes  New  England  merchant  skippers 
to  show  that :  “  ‘  American  commerce  in  that  part  of  the 
world  must  soon  lower  its  flag’”,  and  the  necessity  of 
government  doing  “‘something  to  break  up  the  British 
settlements  in  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  thereby  de¬ 
stroy  the  source  from  which  now  emanate  the  most  dire 
evils  to  American  interests  in  the  Western  world 
The  recent  contracts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to 
supply  the  Russian  settlements  with  all  they  needed  had 
driven  Americans  off  the  coast,  and  the  British  were 
further  suspected  of  an  intention  “  to  add  even  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  their  possessions 

Before  closing,  the  report  devoted  several  pages  to 
an  analysis  of  the  route,  and  comparisons  between  the 
opinions  of  the  different  writers  who  had  described  it, 
concluding  that, 

the  reason  why  this  southern  route  is  traveled,  is  because  it  is 
an  almost  continuous  level ;  so  much  so  that  a  wagon  or  carriage 
might  be  driven  from  this  city  to  Wallawalla,  so  far  as  hills  or 
mountains  would  obstruct  the  passage.  .  .  .  Every  new  expedi¬ 
tion  will  search  out  new  paths  and  conveniences,  until  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Columbia  will  be  considered,  in  a  few  years,  an  under¬ 
taking  of  no  great  magnitude,  except  as  to  time  and  distance. 

This  is  clear  enough  evidence  of  the  Committee's  accept¬ 
ance  of  General  Ashley’s  statement  that  the  route  was 
“  better  for  carriages  than  any  turnpike  road  in  the 
United  States.”1 

The  efforts  of  the  political  leaders  were  not  primarily 
directed  to  helping  emigrants,  as  the  politicians,  of 
course,  had  no  intention  of  undertaking  the  hardships  of 
the  journey  themselves.2  They  seem  to  have  been  in- 

1  Report  on  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  p.  18. 

a  McMaster,  J.  B.,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  (New 
York,  1910),  vol.  vii,  pp.  294-8,  is  an  excellent  study  of  this  political 
movement  in  its  relation  to  the  emigrants. 
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tent,  rather,  upon  launching  a  sectional  plank  for  the 
platform  of  either  party  which  would  use  it  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  the  following  year.  This  unwonted 
lack  of  bias  was  probably  due  to  the  political  confusion 
resultant  upon  the  Tyler  administration,  and  the  preval¬ 
ent  feeling  that  the  people  were  a  little  weary  of  the  old 
leaders  and  their  familiar  issues,  which  by  that  time 
seemed  not  to  move  the  suffering  farmers  of  the  North¬ 
west. 

These  efforts  culminated  in  a  call,  issued  May  22, 
1843,  f°r  a  convention  of  the  citizens  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  July  3rd,  4th  and  5th, 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  “  immediate  occupation  of 
the  Oregon  Territory  by  the  arms  and  laws  of  the  Re¬ 
public  ”,  which  action  was  to  be  based  “  on  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe’s  declaration  of  1823,  ‘that  the  American  continents 
were  not  to  be  considered  subjects  of  colonization  by 
any  European  powers  Professor  E.  D.  Mansfield 
was  to  expound  the  history  of  this  declaration,  and  “  de¬ 
fine  its  proper  application  and  extension  ”.x 

The  convention  duly  met,  and  was  conducted  with 
“'decorum  and  good  feeling.”  It  proclaimed  its  purpose 
to^carry  wealth,  commerce  and  freedom  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth,  in  doing  which  “we  are  but  perform¬ 
ing  a  duty  to  ourselves,  to  the  Republic,  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  nations  of  the  world,  to  posterity,  and  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland”.2  It  added  “that,  how¬ 
ever  indignant  at  the  avarice,  pride,  and  ambition  of 
Great  Britain,  ...  we  yet  believe  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
all  civilized  nations  that  she  should  fulfill  a  legitimate 
destiny,  but  that  she  should  be  checked  in  her  career  of 
aggression  with  impunity  and  domination  without 

1  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  ii,  p.  190. 

Ibid.,  vol.  ix,  p.  410. 
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right”.'  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  evidently  re¬ 
quired  too  much  explanation,  as  it  was  omitted  from  the 
convention’s  resolutions. 

Thus,  the  formulation  of  one  of  the  new  national  issues 
coincided  exactly  with  the  opening  of  the  emigrant 
movement.  A  study  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
issue  has  been  made  elsewhere,2  and  it  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  here  only  because  it  impinges  on  the  emigrant 
movement  at  this  point.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
refer  again  to  the  political  activities  of  the  time,  since, 
though  they  became  furious,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
exercised  any  great  influence  upon  the  emigrant  senti¬ 
ment;  those  few  farmers  and  mechanics  who  felt  the  call 
of  the  West  in  their  blood  were  already  preoccupied 
with  their  own  affairs. 

These  farmers  and  mechanics  are  the  men  who  have 
contributed  much  that  is  futile  and  something  that  is 
unquenchably  ideal  to  the  history  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  Just  at  this  period,  when  they  were  coming  under 
the  spell  of  expansion,  which  they  associated  with 
national  greatness  and  honor,  they  could  afford  to  be 
visionary,  as  they  could  afford  little  else.  So,  the  men 
who  intended  to  emigrate  pushed  a  vigorous  and  de¬ 
termined  propaganda  by  time-honored  American  meth¬ 
ods,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1843,  were  rewarded  by  the 
crystallization  of  sentiment  among  a  considerable  body 
of  the  most  substantial  families  on  the  frontier. 


Fearlessness,  hospitality,  and  independent  frankness,  united 


with  restless  enterprise  and  unquenchable  thirst  for  novelty  and 
change,  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  western  pioneer. 


1 Cincinnati  Daily  Chronicle,  July  12,  1843.  Cf.  ibid.,  July  10,  11,  19, 
1843,  for  more  accounts  of  the  convention. 

*  Shippee,  L.  B.,  op.  cit. 
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With  him  there  is  always  a  land  of  promise  further  west,  wherq 
the  climate  is  milder,  the  soil  more  fertile,  better  timber  and 
finer  prairies ;  and  on,  on,  on  he  goes,  always  seeking  and  never 
attaining  the  Pisgah  of  his  hopes.  You  of  the  old  states  can¬ 
not  readily  conceive  the  every-day  sort  of  business  the  “  old 
settler  ”  makes  of  selling  out  his  “  improvements,”  hitching  the 
horses  to  the  big  wagon,  and,  with  his  wife  and  children,  swine 
and  cattle,  pots  and  kettles,  household  goods  and  household 
gods,  starting  on  a  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  to  find  and 
make  a  new  home. 

Just  now  Oregon  is  the  pioneer’s  land  of  promise.  Hun¬ 
dreds  are  already  prepared  to  start  thither  with  the  spring,  while 
hundreds  of  others  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  action  of  con¬ 
gress  in  reference  to  that  country,  as  the  signal  for  their  de¬ 
parture.  Some  have  already  been  to  view  the  country,  and 
have  returned  with  a  flattering  tale  of  the  inducements  it  holds 
out.  They  have  painted  it  to  their  neighbors  in  the  brightest 
colors ;  these  have  told  it  to  others ;  the  Oregon  fever  has  broke 
out,  and  is  now  raging  like  any  other  contagion.1 


What  was  this  traditional  American  method  which 
was  so  effective  during  the  winter  of  1842-1843?  Men 
speaking  in  the  courthouses  of  their  county-seats  on  the 
Oregon  question,  and  advocating  emigration  thither ; 
others  writing  long  letters  to  the  local  newspapers  giv¬ 
ing  their  views  upon  this  and  that  aspect  of  the  subject ; 
still  others,  who  knew  the  road,  advertising  themselves 
as  guides  ready  to  meet  all  who  intended  to  make  the  jour¬ 
ney  at  an  appointed  time  and  place;  and,  lastly,  the 
gathering  of  a  few  in  the  house  of  a  neighbor  to  talk 
over  the  proposed  undertaking,  form  a  committee,  and 
pass  resolutions  declaratory  of  their  purpose  and  inform¬ 
ing  of  details.  Newspapers,  always  hungry  for  copy, 

1  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  31 1,  312,  letter  from  Iowa  Territory, 
March  4,  1843. 
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gladly  printed  the  resolutions,  with  the  address  of  the 
secretary ;  and  so  like-minded  people  at  a  distance  were 
enabled  to  get  in  touch  with  each  other ;  while  some  one 
went  to  Washington  to  make  sure  of  the  attitude  of  Con¬ 
gress  toward  land  donations.1 

What  is  this  but  the  old  successful  method  of  corres¬ 
pondence  for  galvanizing  a  general  sentiment  into  action  ? 
The  idea  of  a  colony  on  the  Pacific  had  been  before  the 
American  people  for  a  generation,  but  the  conditions 
favoring  its  fulfillment  had  never  been  so  ripe  as  now- 
Long  before  the  agitation  reached  a  climax,  many  eager 
frontiersmen  had  essayed  the  journey  to  the  coast;  young 
men  anxious  to  get  away  from  home  and  find  real  exper¬ 
ience  in  a  life  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much ;  older 
men,  heads  of  families,  more  venturesome,  or  merely 
more  restless,  than  their  neighbors.  Perhaps  they  were 
farsighted ;  perhaps  they  were  only  led  by  the  old  yearn¬ 
ings  to  be  first  in  a  new  country.  These  either  returned 
to  relate  their  experiences  to  eager  friends,  or  wrote 
letters  and  books  of  what  they  had  seen. 

Returned  travelers  told  all  sorts  of  tales ;  some  liked 
it,  some  did  not ;  some  were  sick ;  and  some  had  never 
felt  better  in  their  lives;  but  nearly  every  one  insisted  a 
man  could  live  easier  there  than  almost  anywhere  else, 
and  certainly  better  than  in  the  particular  locality  where 
the  informant  had  formerly  made  his  home.  Lest  the 
edge  of  their  enthusiasm  be  dulled,  men  would  not  listen 
too  seriously  to  stories  of  the  hardships  they  must  endure 
to  attain  their  desires;  they  were  thinking  most  of  the 
glories  of  the  West.  They  knew  there  would  be  suffering 
to  get  what  they  wanted,  so  without  worrying  they  went 
about  the  task  in  hand. 

3  Paxton,  W.  M.,  op.  cit.,  p.  52;  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vols.  i,  ii,  iii,  iv, 
ix,  xv — Documents. 
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Wisconsin  and  Iowa  territories  were  just  being  opened 
to  settlement,  and  high-class  immigrants  from  Europe 
were  going  there  in  considerable  numbers,  but  what  at¬ 
tractions  had  these  lands  to  offer  that  Missouri  and  Illi¬ 
nois  had  not  also  ?  What  in  the  great  valley  could  com¬ 
pare  with  the  land  behind  the  mountains  whose  shores 
were  washed  by  the  South  Sea?  The  pecuniary  distress 
was  severe,  and  the  outlook  growing  blacker,  many  not 
being  able  to  pay  the  taxes  on  their  land,  or  to  enter 
their  claims.  There  was  slight  prospect  that  those  who 
did  not  own  slaves  would  be  willing  to  endure  a  prolon¬ 
ged  depression.  In  this  state  of  affairs  conditions  were 
ripe  for  the  exaggerated  and  passionate  advocacy  of 
whatever  happened  to  seize  the  popular  fancy.  The  seed, 
so  well  sown,  was  taking  root  in  the  rich  soil  of  desire  ; 
rumor  gave  way  to  preparation. 


CHAPTER  VI 

/ 

Agrarian  Discontent  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
1840-1845 

The  advantages  of  the  western  coast  of  the  North 
American  Continent  had  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  years  before  1840,  and  passed  over  almost 
in  silence.  Men  of  no  judgment,  of  the  type  of  Hall  J. 
Kelley,  had  only  annoyed  people  with  their  propaganda. 
Politicians  of  the  stamp  of  Benton,  who  liked  to  think 
themselves  statesmen,  had  vainly  sought  to  arouse  the 
country,  and  had  only  succeeded  in  placing  themselves  in  a 
position  to  say,  “  I  told  you  so.”  Only  two  merchants, 
Astor  and  Wyeth,  had  had  the  nerve  to  risk  anything  for 
their  dreams.  It  is  but  natural  to  ask  why  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  American  people  should  just  at  this  time 
become  so  receptive  to  these  old  enthusiasms,  why  certain 
independent  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  United  States 
should  think  the  time  opportune  to  utilize  some  of  these 
advantages. 

By  1840,  the  frontier  had  barely  reached  the  Missouri 
River,  where  the  government  was  endeavoring  to  erect  a 
barrier  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  well-meant  in¬ 
tention  of  treating  with  fairness  those  Indian  nations  that 
the  rapacity  of  the  frontiersman  had  displaced  from  their 
hunting-grounds.  The  old  Indian  lands  between  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  Mississippi,  and  about  the  upper  waters  of  the 
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latter,  were  just  being  thrown  open  to  entry,  and  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  settled  by  the  hardy  immigrants  of  North  Europe, 
whose  descendants  now  hold  them.  Vast  sections  of  the 
old  Prairie  States,  still  untouched  by  the  plow,  were  about 
to  furnish  the  new  and  permanent  location  of  thrifty  New 
Englanders.1  Even  had  there  not  been  plenty  of  the  finest 
land  within  the  United  States  unoccupied,  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  make  it  seem  somewhat  surprising  that  the  usual 
course  of  evolution  of  the  frontier  should  be  so  funda¬ 
mentally  altered  as  to  carry  it  two*  thousand  miles  to  the 
Pacific,  leaving  untouched,  but  not  unnoticed,  the  best  farm¬ 
ing  region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Surely  it  could  not 
have  been  land  alone,  even  free  land,  which  the  emigrant 
sought ! 

Only  a  small  portion  of  those  territories  laid  down  on  the 
maps  as  Oregon  and  California,  are  at  all  calculated  for  settle¬ 
ment  ;  much  the  largest  portion  of  both  are  nothing  more  than 
barren  wastes,  which  yield  little  or  nothing  to  the  support  of 
animal  life.  The  valuable  portion  of  Oregon  lies  between  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  the  coast;  and  the  valuable  portion  of 
California,  between  the  California  (Sierra  Nevada)  Mountains 
and  the  coast.  The  principal  advantages  that  those  countries 
possess  over  the  Western  States  are  a  mild  and  very  healthy 
climate  and  an  excellent  commercial  situation.2 

The  secret,  then,  of  what  the  emigrant  really  sought  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  economic  and  social 
aspect  of  a  farmer’s  life  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  during  the 
years  following  1840. 

1  Vide  Faust,  A.  B.,  The  German  Element  in  the  United  States  (Boston, 
1909),  passim;  Mathews,  L.  K.,  The  Expansion  of  New  England 
(Boston,  1909),  passim. 

2  Johnson  and  Winter,  Route  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Lafayette, 
1846),  Preface,  p.  iv. 
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The  early  thirties  in  this  country  was  a  period  of  rash, 
buoyant,  hopeful  prosperity.  Paper,  printed  either  as  bank¬ 
notes  or  as  the  plats  of  cities  which  could  never  be,1  was 
plentiful,  and  was  thought  to  be  as  good  as  represented  on 
its  face.  Frantic  speculation  was  the  dominant  tone;  sta¬ 
bility  of  business  conditions,  regularity,  and  fundamental 
soundness  were  undesired.  Enterprising  people — and  who 
was  not? — were  expectant  of  the  morrow,  but  rather 
thoughtless  of  the  day  after. 

The  acute  political  controversies  of  the  Jacksonian  era 
centered  about  the  personality  of  the  great  Democratic 
leader,  backed  by  the  unorganized  agrarians,  who  were  en¬ 
joying  their  power  and  were  ignorant  of  constructive  ideas. 
Clay  and  other  good  Whigs  might  talk  of  an  American 
system,  but  the  very  idea  of  a  well-ordered  system  for  the 
internal  development  of  the  United  States  in  this  period 
was  somewhat  abstract.  It  was  a  day  when  men  were  im¬ 
patient  of  any  restraint,  thinking  they  needed  none,  and 
not  a  few  sought  the  wild  freedom  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
trapper.  In  the  decision  of  the  bank  question,  local  ideals 
were  triumphant — the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  too 
much  power,  it  might  become  oppressive;  it  was  destroyed; 
an  old  remedy  for  an  old  disease.  There  followed  in  1837 
a  financial  panic,  the  consequence  of  “  overaction  in  all  the 
departments  of  business,”  as  Van  Buren  puts  it,  with  its 
inevitable  concomitants, — suspension  of  specie  payments 
and  contraction  of  credit.  The  panic  itself  was  a  small 
affair,  no  more  than  a  pricking  of  the  bubble  of  currency 
inflation  and  western  land  speculation.  Agrarian  prosperity 
continued.  The  banks  soon  got  on  their  feet  again,  and 
the  country  seemingly  was  on  the  road  to  recovery,  when, 

1  Wilkey,  Maj.  W.,  Western  Emigration  (New  York,  1834) — humor¬ 
ous  account  of  speculation  in  ‘  Edensburgh,'  Ill. 
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in  1839,  a  second  suspension  of  specie  payments  took  place/ 
and  both  the  United  States  and  Europe  entered  upon  an 
era  of  declining  prices  and  a  succession  of  lean  years  for 
the  farmer,  so  long  continued  that  men  became  restless, 
visionary,  even  revolutionary. 

Many  aspects  of  this  depression,  such  as  the  reaction 
upon  the  labor  market  of  the  almost  entire  cessation  of  work 
on  the  extensive  systems  of  internal  improvements  under¬ 
taken  by  the  States,  are  absolutely  unknown,  and  must  re¬ 
main  so  until  historians  and  economists  give  the  period  the 
attention  which  its  importance  merits.*  Indeed,  we  must 
fall  back  upon  the  all  but  meaningless  phrases,  “economic 
depression,”  “  hard  times/’  etc.,  in  our  effort  to  describe  the 
progress  and  extent  of  misery  among  the  farmers. 

The  Jacksonian  solution  of  the  bank  question  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  of  the  American 
farmer,  but  the  chaotic  condition  in  which  it  left  the  cur¬ 
rency  greatly  intensified  the  suffering.  In  the  West,  the 
distress  from  this  was  most  severe  in  the  spring  of  1842, 
when  one  of  the  itinerant  preachers  and  collectors  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  wrote  from  Columbus,  Ohio : 


Exchanges  on  New  York  have  already  fallen  from  15  to  7  or  8 
per  cent ;  and  I  have  the  best  authority  for  believing  that  within 
a  week  they  will  be  much  lower  still.  .  .  .  The  currency  is, 
however,  in  vast  confusion.  For  instance,  I  had  on  Monday 


1  The  banks’  “  recovery  from  the  panic  of  1837  had  been  too  rapid. 
Of  nearly  1,000  banks  in  the  country,  including  branches,  343  suspended 
specie  payments  entirely  in  1839,  56  went  out  of  business,  and  62  re¬ 
sorted  to  partial  suspension.  As  before,  the  larger  number  of  these 
was  in  the  West  and  South.”  Kinley,  D.,  The  Independent  Treasury 
of  the  U.  S.  (Washington,  1910),  pp.  39,  40.  See  especially  article  by 
Judge  Curtis,  in  North  American  Review,  vol.  lviii  (1844),  on  “Debts 
of  the  States.” 

•  Vide  bibliography  for  suggestions  regarding  sources. 
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a  quantity  of  Chillicothe  paper,  which  I  there  exchanged  at  par 
for  Indiana  State  B.  and  5’s  scrip.  And  was  assured  I  had 
done  well.  But  ere  I  reached  home  the  state  scrip  had  depre¬ 
ciated  50  per  cent.1 

From  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  comes  the  same  story : 

I  shall  wait  your  advice  what  I  shall  do  with  the  funds  now  in 
my  hands,  most  of  which  was  paid  in  Bills  on  the  Illinois  State 
Bank,  current  money  when  paid,  as  any  in  these  parts,  but 
subject  to  a  heavy  rate  of  exchange  with  Eastern  funds.  But 
within  a  few  days  this  Bank  has  received  a  severe  revulsion,  and 
its  Bills  are  no  longer  current  here,  much  less  suitable  to  make 
remittances  to  the  East,  and  whether  the  Bank  can  revive  again 
is  a  problem  we  cannot  solve.2 

A  month  later  this  same  agent  thought  it  prudent  to 
refrain  from  purchasing  for  $122.00  a  draft  on  New  York 
for  $50.00,  on  account  of  the  loss  the  Society  would  incur, 
and  so  sent  worthless  paper  to  be  disposed  of  “as  you  might 
find  convenient.”  3 

The  Western  farmer  got  along  fairly  well  so  far  as  his 
purchases  from  the  cross-roads  store  or  the  merchants  of 
the  county  seat  were  concerned,  as  these  were  accomplished 
by  means  of  barter;  but  he  did  need  ready  money  with 
which  to  pay  his  taxes  or  enter  his  claim  at  the  land  office, 
and  we  may  well  imagine  the  discouragement  which  he 
faced  when  he  found  the  bills  he  had  hoarded  against  such 
a  time  were  depreciated  beyond  any  possible  value  to  him.4 

1  American  Bible  Society,  Letters  Received  26th  Year ,  pt.  i,  p.  236— 
Rev.  C.  Fitch,  March  1,  1842  (MS.). 

-Ibid.,  27th  Year ,  pt.  i,  p.  43 — 'Rev.  H.  S.  Spalding,  March  5.  1842. 

3  Ibid.,  Letters  Received  27th  Year,  pt.  i,  p.  40 — Rev.  H.  S.  Spalding, 
April  14,  1842. 

4  Brown,  William,  America:  A  Four  Years’  Residence  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (Leeds,  1849),  ch.  vii. 
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The  situation  in  St.  Louis  was  well  expressed  in  a  letter  of 
Robert  Campbell  to  his  partner,  William  Sublette,  formerly 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  dated  June  4th, 
1842 : 

I  have  no  news  to  communicate — collections  are  entirely  at  a 
standstill — not  a  dollar  has  been  received  for  a  week  or  more. 
.  .  .  A  number  of  persons  collected  together  last  night,  with  a 
view  of  mobbing  the  Brokers,  on  account  of  the  depreciation  in 
value  of  city  and  county  notes,  but  they  separated  without  do¬ 
ing  any  harm — it  is  feared  there  will  be  a  mob  tonight,  but  I 
don’t  think  any  harm  will  be  done — the  Brokers  require  a  little 
regulating,  for  if  ever  a  community  was  swindled  by  Brokers 
it  is  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  ...  I  dislike  to  see  mobs,  but 
sometimes  they  do  good,  and  a  little  fright  might  be  of  service.1 

The  situation  must  have  been  nearly  desperate,  since  this 
writer  could  hardly  be  suspected  of  radical  tendencies  or 
favoring  terrorism  in  principle. 

The  immediate  effects  of  both  these  financial  panics  fell, 
of  course,  upon  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes. 
Though  the  panic  of  1837  prevented  the  distribution  of 
the  fourth  installment  of  the  surplus  federal  revenue  to 
the  states,  upon  which  the  Western  States  especially  were 
relying  to  finance  internal  improvements,2  this  fact  did  not 
cause  the  immediate  abandonment  of  construction  work  on 
roads  and  canals.  The  Western  States,  under  the  fever  of 
speculation,  had  begun  a  magnificient  system  of  communica¬ 
tions.3  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  had  under- 

*MS.  Sublette  Papers  (Missouri  Historical  (Society). 

2  Bourne,  E.  G.,  The  History  of  the  Surplus  Revenues  of  1837  (New 
York,  1885),  p.  59. 

8 Tanner,  H.  S.,  Canals  and  Railways  of  the  United  States  (New 
York,  1840)  has  an  excellent  map  showing  the  internal  improvements 
completed  and  prospective. 
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taken  the  construction  of  some  1250  miles  of  canals,  750 
miles  of  slack-water  navigation,  1 540  miles  of  railroads,  and 
1400  miles  of  macadam  roads.  Illinois  in  particular  was 
embarked  upon  a  fantastic  scheme,  far  beyond  her  actual 
needs.  Her  original  scheme  had  been  enlarged  by  log¬ 
rolling  methods  in  the  legislature,  and  she  had  borrowed 
large  sums,  with  the  result  that  she  was  compelled  to  default 
interest  upon  the  loan  after  1841.1 

Banking  difficulties  really  troubled  the  farmer  but  little, 
at  least  for  the  first  few  years  after  the  panic,  since  he 
received  his  credit  from  the  country  storekeeper  rather  than 
from  the  town  bank.  For  a  year  or  so  after  the  first 
panic,  agriculture  in  the  West  prospered  wonderfully, 
both  as  regards  crops  and  prices,  and  President  Van  Buren 
spoke  of  fundamentally  sound  conditions.  “  Especially 
have  we  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  exuberant  harvests  which 
have  lavishly  recompensed  well-directed  industry  and  given 
to  it  that  sure  reward  which  is  vainly  sought  in  visionary 
speculations.”  This  more  than  usual  abundance  has  “  left 
our  granaries  and  storehouses  filled  with  a  surplus  for 
exportation.” 2  But  the  people,  under  the  witchery  of 
hard  cider,  refused  re-election,  in  1840,  to  the  genial 
successor  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  fact  is  that  the  heavens  similed  too  benignly.  The 
patron  saint  of  agriculture  produced  too  much.  Even  sup¬ 
posing  the  transportation  system  capable  of  getting  the 

1  Bourne,  E.  G„  op.  cit.,  pp.  128,  129.  A  good  study  of  the  effect  of 
proposed  transportation  systems  upon  land  values  is,  Putnam,  J.  W., 
“  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,”  Chicago  Historical  Society’s  Col¬ 
lections,  vol.  x,  passim.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  market  on 
the  Great  Lakes  fell  off  less  than  that  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

8  Richardson,  J.  D.,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1896),  vol.  iii,  pp.  530,  542. 
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surplus  to  the  seaboard,1  there  was  not  one  European 
country  ready  to  take  large  quantities  of  American  grain,2 
and  the  West  India  Islands  required  no  more  than  usual. 
But  there  was  no  transportation  system,  as  we  understand  the 
term;  only  a  few  river  and  canal  routes,  frozen  up  part  of 
the  year.  Wheat  was  the  staple,  almost  the  exclusive, 
crop  of  the  frontier,  and  corn  was  fed  to  live  stock  as  the 
only  means  of  getting  it  to  market.  This,  of  course,  meant 
that  the  stock  walked  off  many  valuable  pounds,  for  the 
drive  was  often  very  long;  but  the  alternative,  to  salt  the 
meat  on  the  farm,  was  a  task  beyond  the  technical  ability 
of  most  farmers.  Should  the  farmer  do  this,  if  he  did  not 
live  on  a  navigable  stream,  he  had  still  the  problem  of  haul¬ 
ing  his  products  over  roads  which  Dickens  described  as 
having  “no  variety  but  in  depth.”3  In  the  face  of  such 

1  Tt  is  improbable  that  the  means  of  transportation  were  insufficient  to 
care  for  the  business  offered;  but  carriage  charges  were  very  heavy. 
Paxton,  W.  M.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  48,  gives  the  freight  rate  from  Platte  County 
to  iSt.  Louis  as  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  hundred  pounds ;  and  Sargent, 
G.  B.,  Notes  on  Iowa  (New  York,  1848),  p.  45,  has  it  for  wheat  as 
thirty  cents  per  bushel  for  340  miles  on  the  Mississippi ;  too  heavy  for 
low-grade,  bulky  goods.  Insurance  rates  were  high,  because  boilers 
could  not  hold  much  pressure  and  frequently  exploded,  while  the  rivers 
were  filled  with  snags  and  sawyers.  Add  the  time  in  which  capital  was 
tied  up,  and  it  will  be  understood  why  farm  products  could  not  be  ex¬ 
ported  to  compete  in  a  distant  market. 

*  See  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Report  on  Agriculture,  yearly,  from 
1837-1843,  in  the  Public  Documents.  The  Irish  potato  famine  did  not 
occir*  until  1845-6. 

*The  agricultural  periodicals  of  the  time,  Prairie  Farmer,  American 
Agriculturist,  and  others,  were  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  persuade  the 
farmer  to  diversify  his  crops,  improve  his  stock,  and  better  his  pack¬ 
ing  methods,  and  gave  almost  no  attention  to  the  marketing  problem 
— a  problem  which  our  Department  of  Agriculture  has  only  recently 
taken  up.  The  condition  of  the  Indiana  roads  is  described  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Fitch,  in  speaking  of  his  work :  “  It  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood,  and 
not  less  to  horse  flesh  than  to  man  flesh,  to  push  it  forward  through 
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conditions  in  banking  and  transportation,  we  perhaps  marvel 
how  they  were  able  to  get  along  at  all,  but  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  country  might  have  gone  on  in  the  peaceful  tenor 
of  its  ways  had  the  government  been  able  to  assure  to  the 
husbandman  the  benefits  that  spring  from  steady  devotion  to 
his  honorable  pursuit.  This  is  precisely  what  it  could  not 
do. 

What  happened  was  that  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  market 
for  agricultural  produce  in  the  fertile  Mississippi  valley. 
The  price  of  flour  per  barrel  in  Cincinnati,  in  January,  1839, 
was  $6.25;  in  October,  1842,  it  was  $2.51.  Wheat  to  be 
profitable  should  have  brought  the  farmer  about  fifty  cents 
per  bushel,  at  the  nearest  market,  to  which  the  haul  might 
be  as  great  as  fifty  miles,  but  in  Springfield  and  Pekin, 
Illinois,  it  sold  for  only  twenty-five  cents.1 

In  1842,  the  condition  of  things  was  frightful,  worse  than  has 
ever  since  been  known.  .  .  .  During  this  year  a  number  of  the 
settlers  concluded  to  collect  their  pigs  in  a  “  bunch  ”  and  drive 
them  to  Chicago  themselves,  for  they  could  not  believe  that  the 
price  offered  by  drovers  was  really  that  of  the  Chicago  market. 
But  these  misguided  settlers  received  for  their  pork,  after  pay¬ 
ing  expenses,  about  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred.2 

the  thick  and  thin  of  this  region  of  intolerable  mud  and  mire.  Of  the 
superlative  and  almost  indescribable  badness  of  the  travelling  of  this 
region  for  months  past  (and  it  is  growing  worse  and  worse  every  day), 
our  friends  in  New  York,  who  walk  and  ride  on  pavements,  railroads, 
etc.,  have  no  conception.”  American  Bible  Society,  Letters  Received , 
28th  Year ,  pt.  i,  p.  236. 

1  Cincinnati  Daily  Chronicle,  June  1,  1843;  28th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  Sen. 
Doc.,  no.  83 — a  petition  for  aid  in  building  a  railway  to  Macon  County, 
Illinois,  that  the  settlers  might  send  wheat  to  Canada,  and  thus  reach 
the  English  market  through  the  preferential  duties,  1843. 

*Duis,  E.,  The  Good  Old  Times  in  McLean  County,  Illinois  (Bloom¬ 
ington,  1874,  pp.  14,  15.  A  table,  meagre  as  the  figures  are,  will  show 
the  fall  and  continued  depression  in  prices  of  agricultural  products : 
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On  the  Missouri  frontier,  where  lands  were  being  settled, 
the  needs  of  new-comers  and  traders  held  prices  up  a  bit, 
but  even  there  all  the  ready  cash  was  required  to  enter  lands, 
and  many  had  to  sacrifice  their  personal  property  to  hold 
their  claims.1  Dry-goods  fluctuated  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
the  prices  of  groceries  remained  almost  constant;  coffee  and 
sugar  being  the  most  stable,  at  about  twenty  and  ten  cents, 


Illinois  State  Historical  Society  Transactions  for  1904,  article  by  Prince, 
Ezra  M.,  “  Prices  in  McLean  County,  Illinois,  1832-1860,”  p.  537. 
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1  Paxton,  W.  M.,  op.  cit.,  p.  53.  He  gives  prices  taken,  like  those  of 
Prince,  previously  cited,  with  which  they  compare  quite  closely,  from 
the  appraisal  of  estates.  He  says:  “Abundant  crops  were  raised  in 
1842,  but  there  was  no  market  for  them.”  Ibid.,  p.  48.  “Until  the 
Mexican  War  brought  relief,  I  witnessed  a  state  of  awful  pecuniary 
distress.”  Ibid.,  p.  53.  Cf.  also,  History  of  Clay  and  Platte  Counties, 
Missouri,  pp.  585,  590.  Newhall,  J.  B.,  The  British  Emigrants f  " Hand 
Book ”  and  Guide  to  the  New  States  of  America  (London,  1844), 
p.  67,  states  that  he  was  continually  pressed  to  answer  the  reiterated 
question:  “  What  signifies  your  productive  country  without  a  market?” 
For  reply,  he  only  urged  the  cultivation  of  other  than  staple  crops. 
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respectively,  for  many  years.1  Labor  cost  only  fifty  cents 
per  day,  with  board,  while  skilled  labor  was  worth  from 
$1.25  to  $2.00;  but  when  we  realize  that  wages  were  paid 
in  orders  on  the  various  shopkeepers,  butchers,  bakers, 
grocers,  clothiers,  and  shoemakers,  payable  only  in  goods,2 
we  may  assume  that  the  limitations  upon  the  economic  free¬ 
dom  of  at  least  the  mechanic  classes,  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderable.  Though  the  yearly  expenses,  on  the  frontier, 
of  a  new  settler  with  a  family  of  five  might  be  less  than 
$150., 3  it  is  doubtful  if  men  would  care,  should  opportunity 
promise  anything  better,  to  endure  long  a  scale  of  living 
such  as  this  would  entail.  Those  who  owned  slaves  and 
cultivated  cotton  or  hemp  seem  either  not  to  have  suffered 
so  severely,  or  else  were  better  able  to  tide  over  the  depres¬ 
sion.4 

At  all  events,  to  the  insistent  question,  whether  to  stick 
it  out  in  the  valley  or  try  the  luck  of  the  coast,  the  slave¬ 
owner  gave  the  conservative  answer.  The  radical  reply 
was  returned  with  enthusiasm  by  that  class  which,  hating 
slavery,  had  fled  before  it  from  the  Virginia  mountains  to 
the  Arkansas  bottoms;  that  class  with  which  dissent  and 
change  were  traditional,  because  lacking  organization  and 
leadership  it  must  search  rather  than  fight  for  its  ideals  of 
happiness.  To  this  class  was  added  another,  that  of  the 

1  Prince,  Ezra  M.,  op.  cit.,  p.  541 ;  American  Bible  Society,  Letters 
Received,  27th  Year,  pt.  i,  p.  224 — Rev.  C.  Fitch,  February  9,  1843,  44  Our 
clothing  and  groceries  are  equally  high,  I  believe,  if  not  higher,  than 
they  were.”  Newhall,  J.  B.,  A  Glimpse  of  Iowa  in  1846  (Burlington, 
1846),  p.  60,  gives  the  prices  of  all  household  articles. 

’Newhall,  J.  B.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  40,  60;  Rubio,  pseud,  of  T.  N.  James, 
Rambles  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1845  (London,  1846),  pp. 

1 15,  1 16. 

’Newhall,  J.  B.,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 

4  Paxton,  W.  M.,  op.  cit.,  p.  37 ;  the  Proceedings  of  the  Southwestern 
Convention  at  Memphis,  1845,  throw  some  light  on  conditions  in  the 
Cotton  States. 
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Eastern  farmers  and  a  few  foreigners  who  had  recently 
come  West  and  found  their  hopes  rudely  shattered.  The 
population  of  the  valley  grew  prodigiously  during  this 
decade,  in  spite  of  its  uninviting  features ;  but  whether  the 
strangers  moved  on  or  settled  there,  most  of  them  joined 
in  the  outcry  for  expansion.  Then,  as  now,  that  popula¬ 
tion  was  never  inarticulate.  It  was  no  new  political  pheno¬ 
menon  that  they  should  give  an  almost  fanatical  allegiance 
to  a  dream,  for  they  suffered  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  hardy  settlers  of  the  Great  Valley  had  other  difficul¬ 
ties  than  low  prices  to  test  their  endurance.  The  series  of 
bountiful  years  ended  with  1842,  and  capricious  nature 
played  her  other  hand.  Heavy  rains  in  1843  retarded  farm¬ 
ing  operations,  and  in  the  following  year  many  of  those 
settlements  which  were  in  the  river  bottoms  were  almost 
wiped  out  by  disastrous  floods.  Many  towns  along  the 
Wabash  were  isolated  or  inundated  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
while  the  Missouri  “  spread  from  bluff  to  bluff,  driving  out 
to  the  hills  families  and  their  stock.”  1 

After  the  floods  came  sickness — malaria  chiefly — then 
known  as  chills  and  fever,  or  the  ague;  with  cholera  not 
infrequent.  Often  the  river  steamers  were  stopped  an  hour 
on  the  grassy  bank,  to  bury  a  passenger  suddenly  stricken 
down.  “  The  people  were  discouraged.  Their  fields  were 
overgrown  with  weeds,  the  furrows  were  running  with 
water,  the  land  sales  had  exhausted  their  money,  and  to  the 
failure  of  their  crops,  sickness  is  added.”  2  Truth  to  tell, 

1  Paxton,  W.  M.,  op.  cit.,  p.  61.  These  floods,  however,  had  their 
compensations.  When  a  steamer  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  come 
up  the  Little  Platte  to  Platte  City,  in  1843,  “the  town  got  drunk,  and 
J.  P.  Dorriss  shipped  a  hogshead  of  sugar  to  New  Orleans.”  Ibid., 
p.  55.  But,  in  1844,  the  arrival  of  several  steamers  “  excited  the  vision¬ 
ary  people,  and  for  some  years  it  was  thought  Platte  City  was  destined 
to  become  an  important  seaport.  Ground  for  a  wharf  was  reserved, 
etc.,  etc.”  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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sickness  was  rarely  absent  from  frontier  homes,  for  which 
the  “  noxious  miasma  ” — otherwise  the  obnoxious  mosquito 
— that  rose  from  stagnant  water,  was  held  accountable;  but 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  malaria  was  epidemic 
in  Iowa  and  Missouri  about  this  time.1 

Time  brought  a  measure  of  relief,  for  people  at  length 
began  to  know  what  value  to  fix  upon  the  depreciated  paper, 
and  what  loss  they  had  actually  sustained.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  had  become  too  accustomed  to  the  advantages  of 
a  medium  of  exchange  to  endure  for  long  a  primitive 
barter  economy  ;  but  either  this  was  not  the  most  pressing 
difficulty  confronting  the  farmer  of  the  West,  or  else  he  was 
tired  of  discussing  a  subject  in  which  he  had  had  his  own 
way,  for  he  suddenly  turned  his  attention  in  another  direc¬ 
tion — to  the  problem  of  markets. 

In  the  political  language  of  the  day  this  often  took  the 
form  of  a  cry  for  more  land,  which  has  ever  since  seemed  so 
unintelligible,2  since  unoccupied  land  in  the  Mississippi  valley 

American  Bible  Society,  Letters  Received,  30th  Year,  p.  207,  from 
R.  Bond,  M.  D.,  August  25,  1845.  “  Such  was  the  sickness  here  [Van 
Buren  County,  Iowa  Territory]  .  .  .  that  there  was  scarcely  any  busi¬ 
ness  done  in  any  stores  of  this  place,  except  at  the  drug  store  and  the 
groceries.  Religious  meetings  on  the  Sabbath  were  suspended  for  want 
of  hearers,  all  of  whom  were  sick,  or  engaged  in  taking  care  of  the 
sick.  Our  physicians  say  that  some  of  their  patients  died  for  want 
of  proper  care  and  nursing.  A  sufficient  number  of  persons  in  health 
could  not  be  found  to  take  care  of  them,”  Bible  Society  Record,  no.  18, 
September,  1846.  Mrs.  Whitman  states  that  the  widespread  sickness  in 
the  Western  States  was  the  cause  of  the  large  emigration  of  1847, 
Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.  Transactions,  1893,  P-  21 5- 

7 Polk  Papers,  vol.  iv.  Circular  of  a  Carrol  County  (Kentucky) 
Mass  Meeting,  in  November,  1843.  “  The  new  and  unsettled  States  of 
Texas  would  offer  an  extensive  market  to  the  Eastern  manufacturers, 
and  a  large  carrying  trade  to  the  shipping  of  the  great  commercial 
cities,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia;  while  the  products  of  the 
West,  which  now  too  often  glut  the  New  Orleans  market,  would  be 
carried  off  to  Texas  free  of  the  onerous  taxes  which  now  fetter  our 
trade.  Our  intercourse  with  Santa  Fe  would  be  greatly  facilitated. 
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was  more  than  abundant ;  but  it  was  only  another  expression 
of  the  desire  for  new  markets,  which  lay  behind  the  “  540 
40'  or  fight”  uproar.1  It  was  well  known  that  the  best 
harbor  in  Oregon  lay  in  the  disputed  section,  but  even  the 
magnificent  Bay  of  San  Francisco  did  not  seem  out  of  reach. 
It  was  a  day  of  agitation.  Pacific  Railway  schemes  were 
not  lacking  either  in  number  or  variety;2  the  position  of 
Oregon  as  the  key  of  the  Pacific  was  considered  invaluable 
to  the  United  States,  “  even  if  it  were  as  barren  as  the 
African  Sahara.”  Just  beyond  lay  Asia  and  all  the  storied 
Orient,  as  potent  as  ever  to  grip  the  imagination  of  man. 
The  wealth,  the  curious  and  expensive  manufactures  of  the 
East  were  waiting  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wheat  and  pork 
of  the  wonderful  valley.  Would  the  Chinese  eat  pork? 
And  did  they  need  grain?  The  Westerner  thought  so.3 
The  really  curious  thing  is  that  no  one  suggested  feeding 
Russia  by  way  of  wSiberia.4  The  frontiersman  was  not  seek¬ 
ing  land  only ; 

It  could  not  be  long  before  the  West  would  receive  for  her  manu¬ 
factured  articles  a  greater  influx  of  specie  from  that  source  than  from 
any  other.”  Alfred  Balch  wrote  from  Nashville:  “There  is  a  political 
conflagration  raging  throughout  the  whole  South-West.  .  .  .  The  Breed¬ 
ers  of  mules  and  horses  and  hogs  cry  out,  ‘Let  us  have  Texas,  right  or 
wrong!’”  Van  Buren  Papers  (Library  of  Congress,  Mss.). 

1  There  were  numerous  petitions  sent  to  Congress  from  western 
state  legislatures,  1843-5,  praying  for  the  occupation  of  Oregon,  and 
the  exclusion  of  England  therefrom,  in  order  that  American  traders 
might  have  a  freer  hand  in  the  Pacific. 

*  Haney,  L.  H.,  Congressional  History  of  Raihvays  (Madison,  1910), 
pt.  iii. 

5  Weston  (Mo.)  Journal,  January  25,  1845. 

*  In  a  report  by  Senator  J.  Semple,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  April  20,  1846  (29th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  Sen. 
Doc.,  no.  306),  we  have  the  argument  in  all  its  glory.  As  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  summarize,  a  few  extracts  will  suffice  to  give  the  dirft  of  his 
thought.  “  In  the  occupation  of  Oregon,  we  are  about  to  connect  our¬ 
selves  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  open  our  way  to  a  new  and  indefinite 
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it  will  be  at  once  acknowledged  by  any  sensible  man  that  a  richer 
soil  cannot  be  expected  than  that  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Mississippi:  what  then  is  wanted?  It  is  Position!  The  na¬ 
tural  advantages  of  situation  of  our  Territory  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  almost  rivalling  those  of  our  Atlantic  shores.  .  .  .  The 
position  of  commanding  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  and  Southern 
Oceans,  whose  waters  wash  the  shores  of  some  of  the  wealthiest 
powers  of  the  earth ;  and  the  position  of  holding  a  country 
fertile  enough,  rich  enough  in  its  natural  advantages,  salubrious 
enough  to  be  the  home  of  thousands  of  freemen,  belongs  to  the 
Oregon  Territory — let  her  take  her  place.1 

commerce,  and  bring  ourselves  into  connection  with  Asia,  Polynesia, 
and  Southern  America,  by  the  most  direct,  natural,  and  easy  route.  We 
have  seen  that  already  over-growth,  over-production,  and  too  great 
agricultural  competition  at  home  have  reduced  the  reward  of  labor  in 
all  employments,  etc.  .  .  .  The  transient  nostrums  sought  to  be  applied 
to  remedy  a  general  depression,  such  as  national  banks,  protective  tariffs, 
and  the  contrary,  home  manufactures,  and  treaty  stipulations  with 
European  powers,  drawbacks,  and  premiums,  are  so  miserably  trifling 
in  proportion  to  the  great  disease,  as  to  prove  unfit  to  be  regarded  as 
measures  of  relief.”  (p.  25).  .  .  .  “  We  already  see  amongst  the  Chinese 
a  great  and  increasing  market  for  the  lead  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  consumption  of  the  coarse  and  cheap  American  tobacco  has  super¬ 
seded  the  use  of  all  other  narcotic  drugs  amongst  the  Europeans. 
It  will  in  like  manner  substitute  itself  for  opium  amongst  the  Asiatics. 
The  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Indians,  will  take  from  us  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  cotton,  of  rice,  of  provisions  of  all  kinds.  They  will  send 
us  the  beautiful  and  inimitable  cotton  and  silk  fabrics  of  which  they 
are  the  inventors,  and  still  produce  far  more  perfect  than  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  Europe.  The  beautiful  shawls  of  Cashmere,  nankeens,  crapes,  a 
thousand  varieties  of  crapes,  silks,  delicate  and  perfect  fabrics  of 
every  kind  and  hue,  works  in  ivory,  japan  ware,  porcelain,  drugs, 
spices,  dyes,  medicines,  the  excellent  coffee  of  Java  and  Mocha,  teas, 
the  sugar  of  the  East  Indies,  the  hemp  of  Manilla,  all  this  mighty 
laboratory  whence  the  world  has  supplied  itself  for  fifty  centuries 
with  articles  of  luxury,  comfort,  and  common  use,  will  pour  itself  forth 
in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.”  (pp.  31,  32). 

1  Independence  (Mo.)  Journal,  January  4,  1845;  cf.  Cleland,  R.  G., 
“Asiatic  Trade  and  American  Occupation  of  the  Pacific  Coast,”  Ameri¬ 
can  Historical  Association,  Report  1914,  vol.  i,  no.  xvi. 
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Perhaps  these  are  only  parochial  ideas  made  extravagant 
by  prolonged  suffering;  yet  we  may  agree  with  Albert 
Gallatin  that,  “  the  greater  degree  of  excitement  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  West  is  due  to  other  and  more  powerful  causes 
than  self-interest.”  The  course  of  emigration,  bloodshed, 
and  expansion,  upon  which  this  country  then  embarked 
could  have  been  to  the  immediate  interest  of  no  considerable 
class,  however  firmly  they  believed  it  might  be.  The 
Chinese  never  tasted  American  pork,  and  the  outfitting  of 
the  armies  invading  Mexico  benefited  only  Platte  County 
and  St.  Louis.  Relief  came  in  time,  through  the  building 
of  railways  and  the  opening  of  European  markets.  But 


the  indomitable  energy  of  this  nation  has  been  and  is  nowhere 
displayed  so  forcibly  as  in  the  new  states  and  settlements.  It 
was  necessarily  directed  toward  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  that  respect  it  has  performed  prodi¬ 
gies.  .  .  .  Nothing  now  seems  impossible  to  those  men;  they 
have  not  even  been  sobered  by  fresh  experience.  Attempting 
to  do  at  once,  and  without  an  adequate  capital,  that  which 
should  have  been  delayed  five-and-twenty  years,  and  might  have 
then  been  successfully  accomplished,  some  of  those  states  have 
had  the  mortification  to  find  themselves  unable  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt  they  had  contracted,  and  obliged  to  try  to 
compound  with  their  creditors.  Nevertheless,  undiminished 
activity  and  locomotion  are  still  the  ruling  principles :  the  West¬ 
ern  people  leap  over  time  and  distance;  ahead  they  must  go; 
it  is  their  mission.  May  God  speed  them,  and  may  they  thus 
quietly  take  possession  of  the  entire  contested  territory !  1 

And  God  did ;  yet  less  than  a  dozen  pioneers  settled  in  the 
contested  territory  before  1846. 

1  Gallatin,  A.,  The  Oregon  Question  (New  York,  1846),  pp.  28,  29. 
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The  Journey  to  the  Western  Coast 
1843-1846 

When  the  emigrants  start  to  the  sun-down  diggings  of 
Oregon,  they  should  not  fancy  that  they  are  doing  some  great 
tiling,  and  that  they  need  military  array,  officers,  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  etc. :  all  this  is  folly.  They  will  quarrel,  and 
try  to  enforce  non-essential  duties,  till  the  company  will  divide 
and  subdivide,  the  whole  way  to  Oregon.1 

This  caution  from  a  handbook  of  information  suggests 
die  first  problem  that  confronted  the  participants  in  the 
early  migration  to  the  western  coast.  The  almost  gigantic 
appeal  of  this  task,  the  glamor  and  beauty  of  its  set¬ 
ting,  the  consciousness  of  something  heroic  about  their 
undertaking  led  the  first  emigrants  to  err  on  the  side  of 
too  much  organization,  while  their  followers  tended  to¬ 
ward  too  little  cohesion  for  their  own  safety  and  success. 
However,  the  families  which  opened  the  wagon  road,  clear 
through  to  the  settlements  on  the  coast,  probably  had  an 
easier  time  of  it  than  those  who  came  after,  in  the  gold  rush, 
when  the  way  was  more  crowded  and  worn,  food  and  fuel 
scarcer,  and  the  preparation  less  intelligent  and  thorough. 

The  correspondence  committees  working  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1843  were  successful  in  bringing  to  the  rendez¬ 
vous,  at  the  Spanish  encampment  twenty  miles  west  of  In¬ 
dependence,  on  the  Santa  Fe  road,  a  goodly  throng  of  men, 
women,  and  children  from  the  river  counties  of  Arkansas, 

*  Shively,  J.  M.,  Route  and  Distances  to  Oregon  and  California 
(Washington,  1846).  p.  3. 
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Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  They  were  already  organized 
in  local  companies,  ready  and  determined  to  put  through  the 
thing  they  had  started.  They  had  listened  with  attention 
to  the  enthusiastic  speeches  of  the  promoters,  had  discussed 
earnestly  details  of  route  and  equipment,  and  inquired  care¬ 
fully  into  the  character  of  applicants  to  join  the  companies. 
As  officers  had  been  elected,  constitutions  discussed  and 
adopted  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  these,  something 
of  the  heroic  mood  easily  gathered  about  their  ideas  of  this 
far  journey  into  the  West.1 

Encamped  at  their  rendezvous,  with  their  wagons  formed 
in  a  circle,  rear  end  in,  and  their  cattle  grazing  on  the 
prairie,  the  emigrants  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  captain 
and  council  to  govern  the  whole  party. 

The  candidates  stood  up  in  a  row  behind  the  constituents,  and 
at  a  given  signal  they  wheeled  about  and  marched  off,  while 
the  general  mass  broke  after  them  “  lickety-split,”  each  man 
forming  in  behind  his  favorite,  so  that  every  candidate  flour¬ 
ished  a  sort  of  a  tail  of  his  own,  and  the  man  with  the  longest 
tail  was  elected!  ...  if  the  scene  can  be  conceived,  it  must 
appear  as  a  curious  mingling  of  the  whimsical  with  the  wild. 
Here  was  a  congregation  of  rough,  bold,  and  adventurous  men, 
gathered  from  distant  and  opposite  points  of  the  Union,  just 
forming  an  acquaintace  with  each  other,  to  last,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  through  good  or  ill  fortune,  through  the  rest  of  their 
days.  .  .  .  They  had  with  them  their  wives  and  children,  and 
aged,  depending  relatives.  They  were  going  with  stout  and 
determined  hearts  to  traverse  a  wild  and  desolate  region,  and 
take  possession  of  a  far  corner  of  their  country,  destined  to 
prove  a  new  and  strong  arm  of  a  mighty  nation.  These  men 
were  running  about  the  prairie,  in  long  strings ;  the  leaders,  in 
sport  and  for  the  purpose  of  puzzling  the  judges,  doubling 
and  winding  in  the  drollest  fashion ;  so  that  the  all  important 

lOre.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  xv,  pp.  286-299;  vol.  iii,  pp.  390-392;  vol.  iv, 
pp.  278-280 — Documents 
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business  of  forming  a  government  seemed  very  much  like  the 
merry  schoolboy  game  of  “  snapping  the  whip.”  1 

But  they  could  not  be  merry  long,  for  the  reality  of  a 
passage  over  the  open  wastes  was  so  utterly  unlike  the 
expectation  that  not  even  the  wisdom  born  of  experience  on 
the  furthest  frontier  could  fully  prepare  a  family  to  meet 
its  hardships.  To  begin  with,  there  was  always  a  certain 
amount  of  seasoning  to  be  undergone  during  the  first  few 
weeks.  Only  buckskin  clothing  would  last  through  the 
prickly  sage,  and  eyes  and  lips  would  become  swollen  and 
ulcerated  in  the  burning  sun  and  the  desert’s  dust.  The 
wagons  in  which  the  family  life  was  to  be  carried  on  were, 
in  truth,  moving  households,  having  water-tight  beds,  and 
being  fitted  with  boxes  to  carry  the  food  and  cooking 
utensils;  they  must  also  be  equipped  with  falling  tongues, 
as  the  hills  were  short,  steep  pitches,  whose  bottoms  the 
lead  oxen  might  reach  before  ever  the  wagon  came  over  the 
crest;  a  well-seasoned  log  should  be  swung  beneath,  from 
which  to  make  repairs  ;  and  the  bows  supporting  the  canvas 
tops  must  not  be  too  large  for  safety,  prairie  winds  being  so 
fierce  and  sudden,  that,  upon  occasion,  some  ingenious 
people  tried  to  sail  light  cars  over  the  level  stretches.  In 
regard  to  the  equipment  for  an  unfamiliar  trip,  one  is  apt  to 
have  either  too  many  ideas,  or  else  none  at  all.  Many  a 
wagon  was  elaborately  fitted  with  bureau,  carpet,  and 
chairs.  There  were  probably  few,  if  any,  families  that 
did  not  learn,  to  their  sorrow,  of  some  necessary  article 
omitted,  or  leave  some  family  heirloom  by  the  wayside, 
because  its  weight  was  breaking  down  the  teams.  There 
is  record,  however,  of  such  articles  as  burr  stones,  soft 
soap,  and  growing  plants,  being  carried  through  to  Oregon. 

lOre.  Hist .  Quar.,  vol.  i,  pp.  399,  400 — extract  from  New  Orleans 
Picayune ,  November  21,  1843. 
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The  item  of  food  was  one  from  which  they  all  suffered 
greatly,  for  it  was  impossible,  with  even  the  closest  figuring, 
to  carry  supplies  enough  for  four  or  five  months,  and  there 
were  sure  to  be  many  in  the  companies  who  would  be  hungry 
and  near  to  starvation  as  they  approached  the  Columbia. 
There  were  some  who  seemed  to  have  no  comprehension  of 
the  journey  ahead,  for  they  would  start  with  provisions 
enough  for  only  three  or  four  weeks.  Those  who  made  the 
trip  most  successfully  were  those  who  figured  upon  the 
privations  of  the  way  as  well  as  on  the  beauty  of  nature,  and 
repeated  warnings,  by  all  who  wrote  of  their  experiences, 
to  carry  nothing  but  food,  testify  to  the  general  ignorance 
regarding  the  magnitude  of  their  undertaking. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  whole  movement  is 
the  organization  and  re-organization  of  the  companies. 
With  the  principle  of  co-operation  and  the  necessity  for  a 
certain  amount  of  it,  all  were  familiar  enough ;  but  to  obtain 
agreement  upon  the  application  and  exercise  of  the  principle, 
in  unaccustomed  ways,  was  a  nearly  insuperable  task  for  the 
leaders.  “  If  a  company  is  strong  and  united,  there  is  no 
security  that  it  will  long  continue  so;  if  it  is  weak  to-day, 
it  is  no  reason  that  it  will  not  be  weaker  tomorrow.”  1  The 
people  who,  by  virtue  of  some  inherent  natural  right,  could 
organize  a  government  for  mutual  aid  and  protection  could, 
by  a  right  of  equal  antiquity,  revolutionize  the  thing;  and 
they  exercised  both  rights  with  something  less  than  dis¬ 
crimination.  The  man  who  would  pull  his  neighbor  out  of 
a  slough  in  the  afternoon  might  refuse  to  stand  guard  over 
his  cattle  that  night,  for,  as  some  one  has  put  it :  “  Each 
took  his  marching  orders  from  his  own  soul.”  If  they  con¬ 
ceived  a  big  idea,  and  created  a  close-knit  organization  with 
power  and  responsibility  centered  in  the  officers,  at  once  “  the 


Johnson,  O.  and  Winter,  W.  H.,  op.  cit.,  p.  120. 
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‘  American  character  ’  was  fully  exhibited.  All  appeared 
to  be  determined  to  govern,  but  not  to  be  governed.”  1  A 
loose-knit  organization  with  plenty  of  latitude  for  individual 
freedom  was  actually  no  better,  since  incidents  were  sure  to 
occur  for  which  no  one  could  be  held  to  account ;  and  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  way  things  were  run  was  no  respecter  of 
political  theories.  Good  causes  might,  perhaps,  be  found 
for  many  of  their  disputes,  since  the  captains  were  apt  to 
play  favorites;  but  most  of  them  arose  for  no  more  soul- 
stirring  reason  than  the  mere  ill-humor  to  which  men  are 
peculiarly  prone  when  traveling  with  their  fellows.  “  It 
was  strange,”  but  not  unusual,  “  to  see  one  small  family 
traveling  along  through  such  a  country,  so  remote  from 
civilization,”  *  and  even  that  ancient  unit  was  sometimes 
subdivided.  We  may  look  back  on  these  primitive  mani¬ 
festations  of  natural  abilities  and  inherent  rights  half 
humorously,  half  regretfully,  and  agree  with  the  young 
Nesmith,  who  was  later  to  become  Senator  from  Oregon, 
that  ‘  the  emigrants  were  their  own  worst  enemies.’  For 
all  that,  their  achievement  was  astoundingly  large. 

After  1840,  in  the  spring  of  each  year  there  gathered  at 
Independence  and  other  jumping-off  places  along  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  a  motley  throng  of  Santa  Fe  traders,  mountain 
trappers,  sportsmen,  and  emigrants,  with  an  occasional 
Indian  stalking  about.  The  town  of  Independence,  now 
part  of  Kansas  City,  lay  back  in  the  hills,  four  miles  from 
the  landing.  It  was  substantially  built,  for  its  trade  was 
certain,  its  position  making  it  then,  as  later,  a  natural  center 
for  the  supply  business  of  the  plains.  From  its  merchants 
could  be  purchased  every  useful  article,  from  well-seasoned 
Conestoga  wagons,  brought  by  boat  from  Pittsburgh,  to  red 

’Hastings,  L.  W.,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

2  28th  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  174  p.  133,  Fremont,  J.  C., 
“  Report  of  his  Expedition  of  1843.” 
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bandana  handkerchiefs.  The  past  office  door  was  covered 
with  communications  from  those  who  had  started,  to 
friends  who  were  following.  The  postmaster  played  the 
part  of  an  enterprising  chamber  of  commerce  by  issuing 
circulars  of  information  and  inspiration  to  prospective  emi¬ 
grants  who  applied  for  advice.  Glad  these  emigrants  must 
have  been  to  get  clear  of  the  worry  and  bustle  of  the  out¬ 
fitting  place  ;  or,  if  they  came  by  one  of  the  upper  crossings, 
to  leave  behind  the  crowd  that  waited  for  weeks  to  be  ferried 
over  the  Missouri.1 

There  were  many  roads  leading  from  the  Missouri  river, 
developed  by  the  growing  traffic,  all  of  which  converged  upon 
the  great  turnpike  up  the  Platte.2  On  leaving  the  States, 
the  country  traversed  was  open  prairie,  well  timbered  along 
the  rivers,  but  “  a  bad  country  for  wagons  to  travel  through, 
having  so  many  sloughs  and  bad  creeks:  the  teams  were 
often  stalled  and  made  very  slow  progress.”  3  But  beyond 
the  trouble,  if  the  season  was  wet,  caused  by  this  and  the 
not  infrequent  stampedes,4  there  was  little  to  break  the 

1  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  307-312,  circular  issued  1847,  by  the 
postmaster  of  Independence,  Missouri.  This  was  also  the  starting- 
point  for  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  which  had  been  in  existence  as  long  as 
the  mountain  fur  trade.  See  Gregg,  Josiah,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies 
(Philadelphia,  1855),  passim.  Mormons  opened  the  road  across  Iowa 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  which  became  the  usual  route  when  the 
sources  of  the  emigrations  became  more  diversified  than  they  were  in 
the  beginning.  Cf.  Van  der  Zee,  “The  Mormon  Trails  in  Iowa,”  Iowa 
Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  vol.  xii. 

*C/.  Table  of  distances  at  end  of  chapter  and  map. 

a  Weston,  Mo.,  Journal,  January  4,  1845,  letter  of  J.  Boardman, 
July  17,  1844. 

4  “At  noonday  we  were  quietly  pursuing  our  way  along  the  route ; 
the  prairies  were  clothed  in  a  carpet  of  green  interspersed  with  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers;  the  face  of  the  earth  was  as  level  as  a  floor;  not  a  single 
tree,  hill,  or  shrub  could  be  seen  to  vary  the  monotony  of  sky  and  grass. 
The  wagons,  jogging  along  leisurely,  were  separated  some  distance 
from  each  other,  so  that  the  whole  line  of  the  train  was  about  a  mile 
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routine  of  travel,  for  the  Indians  were  more  disposed  to  beg 
than  to  steal.  But  vigilance  could  not  be  relaxed,  since  war 
parties  of  the  Pawnees  from  their  villages  on  the  Platte 
often  roamed  these  plains.  Along  the  Platte  on  either  side 
stretched  a  smooth,  hard  road — ■“  the  finest  road  imagin¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  young  mare,  belonging  to  one  of  our  company, 
running  loose,  and  eating  grass  leisurely  along  by  the  roadside,  at  some 
distance  behind  the  train.  Finding  that  she  was  getting  left  behind, 
she  quit  eating  to  catch  up  with  the  other  horses,  and  feeling,  no  doubt, 
very  happy  on  the  occasion,  thought  she  would  try  how  fast  she  could 
run.  After  kicking  up  her  heels  and  snorting,  away  she  started  pell- 
mell  as  fast  as  she  could  run.  The  clattering  of  her  hoofs,  as  she 
neared  the  loose  cattle  behind  the  train,  startled  them,  and  when  she 
came  a  little  closer  away  they  started  too;  as  they  came  nearer  to  the 
train,  the  oxen  in  the  hindmost  wagon  became  unmanageable,  and 
when  they  came  up,  each  ox  gave  a  frightful  bawl,  and  started  out,  with 
elongated  tail,  at  full  speed.  I  shall  never  forget  that  terrific  bawl ; 
it  spread  from  wagon  to  wagon  along  the  whole  line,  with  the  velocity 
of  a  telegraph  despatch.  The  ox,  you  know,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
rather  a  slow  animal,  but,  upon  my  honor,  in  a  stampede,  I  don’t  think 
I  ever  saw  anything  so  fast.  The  proper  way  to  manage  oxen  when 
they  take  a  stampede  in  the  wagon  is  not  to  attempt  to  manage  them 
at  all — ‘Let  them  rip!’  If  you  do  not  attempt  to  control  them,  they 
will  run  in  a  straight  line;  but  if  you  attempt  to  stop  or  control  them, 
they  will  take  a  short  turn,  when  at  full  speed,  upset  the  wagon,  dash 
everything  to  atoms,  break  their  own  necks,  and  kill  the  driver.  I  was 
in  advance  of  the  train  when  the  affair  occurred,  and  could  see  every¬ 
thing.  As  soon  as  I  saw  what  was  up,  I  dismounted  mighty  quick,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  hold  my  horse.  It  was  indeed  a 
strange  spectacle — to  see  such  unwieldy  animals,  that  seemed  formed  by 
nature  to  move  at  no  faster  pace  than  a  snail’s  gallop,  traveling  so 
rapidly — then  to  see  the  drivers  endeavoring  in  vain  to  stop  them — to 
see  men,  women,  and  children  getting  pitched  out  of  the  wagons — to 
hear  them  scream,  and  the  drivers  shouting.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
occurrence.  One  man  got  his  shoulder  dislocated,  and  was  otherwise 
badly  bruised;  several  others  were  somewhat  injured;  some  of  the 
women  were  rather  roughly  handled,  but  no  serious  accident  occurred. 
Several  oxen  got  their  necks  broken.  ...  As  soon  as  the  stampede  was 
over  (it  did  not  last  over  three  minutes)  we  went  to  work  mending  up 
things,  and,  in  an  hour  afterwards,  we  were  traveling  on  as  usual.” 
Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  xv,  pp.  210-215,  letter  of  Q.  A.  Brooks,  1851. 
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able  ” — where  travel  became  monotonous,  and  men,  women, 
and  children  slept  out  the  sultry  afternoons  under  the 
welcome  shade  of  the  great  white  canvas  top.  If  they 
were  fortunate,  and  there  were  not  too  many  Indians  or 
sportsmen  ahead,  they  might  have  the  diversion  of  a  buffalo 
hunt  ;  but,  when  the  emigrant  travel  became  so  heavy  that 
the  huge  prairie  schooners  were  visible  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  the  buffalo  were  driven  to 
smaller  streams  for  their  summer  range.  Then  the  emigrants 
were  forced  to  rely  upon  salt  pork  for  food,  which  could  be 
purchased  at  the  numerous  emigrant  stations  that  sprang 
up  along  the  way. 

If  they  were  less  fortunate,  the  cattle  that  were  driven 
along  might  wander  at  night,  or  the  horses  be  stampeded 
while  the  guards  were  asleep.  Being  a  guard  was  not  much 
fun,  anyway,  for  if  one  fired  at  an  Indian  prowling  on  the 
dusky  plain,  who  happened  to  be  silhouetted  against  the 
sky,  the  company  would  be  instantly  in  a  uproar,  and  it 
usually  turned  out  that  someone’s  horse  had  been  killed. 
But  tragedy  is  at  all  times  poignant,  touching  our  deepest 
feelings,  and  of  swift,  overwhelming  tragedy  these  emi¬ 
grants  tasted  bitterly.  Thus  runs  a  woman’s  diary: 

June  29th.  This  morning  eight  of  our  largest  and  best  work 
oxen  were  missing,  besides  two  yoke  of  Welch’s,  three  yoke  of 
Adam  Polk’s,  and  about  thirty  head  belonging  to  the  company 
— all  work  oxen  right  out  of  our  wagons.  Here  we  were, 
thousands  of  miles  from  any  inhabitants,  and  thus  deprived  of 
teams — an  appaling  situation.  We  had  only  one  yoke  left. 
We  hunted  in  every  direction  without  success. 

June  30th.  Hunted  all  day.  Our  cattle  hunters,  my  hus¬ 
band  among  them,  were  so  far  away  from  camp,  some  thirty 
miles,  that  they  stayed  away  all  night. 

July  1st.  To-day  when  our  hunters  came  in  they  brought 
one  dead  man ;  he  had  shot  himself  last  night,  accidentally. 
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He  left  a  wife  and  six  small  children.  The  distress  of  his  wife 
I  cannot  describe.  He  was  an  excellent  man,  and  very  much 
missed.  His  name  was  Smith  Dunlap,  from  Chicago,  Ill. 
The  hunters  found  no  cattle. 

July  2nd.  A  trying  time.  So  many  of  us  having  to  get 
teams,  had  to  hire,  borrow,  buy,  just  as  we  could.  Had  to  take 
raw  cattle,  cows,  or  anything  we  could  get.  Some  had  to  apply 
to  other  companies  for  help;  at  last  we  moved  off.  Made 
fifteen  miles.1 

So  they  travelled  up  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  and 
Sweetwater  to  South  Pass.  They  marveled  at  the  weather¬ 
worn,  wondrously  carved  rocks,  some  of  which  “  resemble 
old  demolished  villages,  half  sunk  in  the  ground,”  but  are 
forgotten  now,  for  the  railway  does  not  go  that  way,  and 
its  folders  advertise  other  curiosities  than  those  of  the 
emigrant  hand-books.  They  danced  at  Fort  Laramie,  where 
there  was  a  strange  mixture  of  people,  and  “  plenty  of  talk 
about  their  damnation,  but  none  about  their  salvation ;  ”  a 
and  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  with  neither  safety  nor 
sanity,  if  some  one  happened  to  be  toting  a  brass  cannon. 
Perhaps  a  marriage  in  the  company  would  relieve  the 
tedium;  and  all  must,  of  course,  inscribe  their  names  on 
the  “  great  registry  of  the  desert,”  Independence  Rock. 
But  summer  does  not  last  all  year,  so  they  could  not  often 
stop  to  recruit  the  teams,  air  out  the  wagon,  or  give  the 
women  a  chance  to  wash  and  bake.  “We  have  more  time 
for  reading  and  meditation  when  we  are  traveling,”  wrote 
one  of  them,  “  than  we  do  when  we  stop  and  spend  a  day. 
We  have  so  much  to  do  when  we  stop  it  keeps  us  busy  all 
day.  .  .  .  We  all  take  a  great  deal  of  comfort,  (and)  have 

’Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.,  Transactions,  1907,  pp.  157,  158 — Diary  of  Mrs. 
Geer. 

‘Williams,  J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 
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some  jolly  times,  if  we  are  in  the  wilderness.”  1  Indeed, 
they  did  have  a  good  time — the  men  buffalo-running,  the 
women  and  children  wading  the  shallow  fords,  or  walking 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  dusty  caravans.  Music,  or  a 
game,  around  the  dying  embers  of  a  camp  fire,  of  a  still 
evening,  will  compensate  for  many  a  chill  night  in  wet 
blankets ; 2  but  we  cannot  comprehend  the  dread  horror  of 
watching  a  wagon  with  its  team  sinking  in  the  quicksands 
of  the  Platte,  or  a  husband  drowning  in  the  rapid  current 
of  the  Snake. 

The  camping  places  were  naturally  selected  in  close  pro¬ 
ximity  to  the  infrequent  water-holes;  buffalo  chips,  cotton¬ 
wood,  or  sage,  which  burns  quickly  without  leaving  a  coal, 
furnished  fuel.  As  there  was  no  protection  from  the 
wind,  fires  were  built  in  narrow,  shallow  trenches,  with  the 
cooking-pots  and  frying-pans  resting  directly  on  the  ground. 
If  trouble  with  the  Indians  was  anticipated,  the  wagons 
were  drawn  up  in  a  circle  about  the  camp,  and  the  stock 
driven  inside;  a  secure  defense  from  the  Indian  mode  of 
attack.  The  latter  soon  learned  that  they  could  get  more 
out  of  the  emigrants  by  peacefully  making  a  nuisance  of 
themselves,  than  by  stampedes  or  night  raids;  so  that  all 
summer  long  many  tribes  were  camped  by  the  road  to 
demand  food  and  presents  from  all  who  passed.  The  poor 
emigrants  were  too  fearful  of  their  savage  guests  to  resist 

1  Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.,  Transactions,  1904,  pp.  293,  296 — Diary  of  Mrs. 
Adams.  Visitors  to  the  desert  wonders  “  must  be  cautious,  on  account 
of  the  many  rattlesnakes  lurking  round  and  concealed  in  the  clefts  of  the 
bluffs/'  Clayton,  W.,  Latter  Day  Saints ’  Emigrants’  Guide  (St.  Louis, 
1848),  p.  11. 

2  “  It  is  almost  always  the  case  that  someone  was  thoughtful  enough 
to  bring  a  deck  of  cards  with  him ;  and  if  they  have  none  of  them,  they 
bet  on  the  distance  to  some  hill,  or  on  the  distance  traveled  during  the 
day,  or  that  my  oxen  can  draw  more  than  yours.”  Ore.  Pioneer  Ass., 
Transactions,  1893,  P>  84 — letter  of  Andrew  Rogers,  Jr.,  April  22,  1846. 
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their  importunities,  and  yielded  so  often  that  the  Indians 
became  more  and  more  insolent.1  If  not  bothered  too 
much  by  the  savages,  it  was  often  necessary  to  lay  by  a  day 
or  two  on  the  barren  uplands  approaching  the  divide,  in 
order  to  treat  the  swollen  feet  of  the  oxen  with  boiling  tar, 
or  to  repair  the  wagons,  which  had  become  shrunken  and 
rickety  in  the  hot,  dry  sand.  The  sheer  ingenuity,  little 
short  of  marvelous,  of  the  emigrants,  in  meeting  their 
physical  difficulties,  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  their  timidity  and 
indecision  in  dealing  with  those  problems  which  involved 
human  relationships.2 

The  road  up  the  Sweetwater  led  directly,  by  an  easy 
grade  to  the  great  gap  in  the  mountains,3  and  dropped  a 
little  to  Bridger’s  Fort,  on  a  fork  of  Green  River,  whence 
one  of  the  old  Indian  trails  struck  directly  weot  to  Salt  Lake. 
From  Bridger’s  it  turned  north,  to  meet  again,  just  over 
Bear  River  divide,4  the  Sublette  cutoff.  This  cutoff  entailed 

1  “After  we  passed  Green  River  we  abandoned  guarding  and  broke 
up  into  small  companies,  .  .  .  some  of  the  emigrants  were  imposed  on, 
in  fact,  some  of  them  were  robbed,  though  it  was  their  own  fault  for 
not  sticking  together.”  Weston,  Mo.,  Journal,  March  15,  1845 — letter 
from  S.  M.  Gilmore,  of  the  Emigration  of  1843.  The  government  sent 
military  expeditions  over  parts  of  the  highway  every  few  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  Indians.  See  for  Col.  Kearney’s  expedition 
in  1845,  29th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  House  Doc.,  no.  2,  p.  210. 

a“.  .  .  Our  wagon  tires  had  become  loose;  and  we  had  wedged  until 
the  tire  would  no  longer  remain  on  the  wheels.  .  .  .  We  had  neither 
bellows  nor  anvil,  and,  of  course,  could  not  cut  and  weld  tire.  But,  as  a 
substitute,  we  took  off  the  tire,  shaved  thin  hoops,  and  tacked  them  on 
the  felloes,  heated  our  tire,  and  replaced  it.”  Palmer,  Joel,  Journal 
(Thwaites,  ed.),  p.  65.  On  the  emigrants’  attitude  toward  strangers, 
see  Parkman,  F.,  The  California  and  Oregon  Trail  (New  York,  1849), 
passim. 

3  “We  crossed  very  near  the  table  mountain,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  South  Pass,  which  is  near  twenty  miles  in  width,  and  already 
traversed  by  several  different  roads.”  (1843)  Elevation,  7490  feet. 
28th  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  174,  p.  128. 

4  “August  20th.  We  continued  to  travel  up  the  creek  by  a  very 
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a  forty-mile  dry  drive,  but  avoided  the  wide  southern 
detour  of  the  main  highway.  At  Soda  Springs,  on  Bear 
River,1  the  California  road,  by  way  of  the  Mormon  settle¬ 
ments  and  Salt  Lake,  followed  the  river  in  its  bend  to  the 

gradual  ascent  and  a  very  excellent  grassy  road,  passing  on  the  way 
several  small  forks  of  the  stream.  The  hills  here  are  higher,  present¬ 
ing  escarpments  of  parti-colored  and  apparently  clay  rocks,  purple, 
dark  red,  and  yellow,  containing  strata  of  sand-stone  and  limestone 
with  shells,  with  a  bed  of  cemented  pebbles,  the  whole  overlaid  by 
beds  of  limestone.  The  alternation  of  red  and  yellow  gives  a  bright 
appearance  to  the  hills,  one  of  which  was  called  by  our  people  the 
Rainbow  Hill;  and  the  character  of  the  country  became  more  agree¬ 
able,  and  traveling  far  more  pleasant,  as  now  we  found  timber  and  very 
good  grass.  ...  At  noon  we  halted  at  the  last  main  fork  of  the  creek, 
at  an  elevation  of  7,200  feet,  .  .  .  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  continued  on 
the  same  excellent  road,  up  to  the  left  or  northern  fork  of  the  stream, 
towards  its  head,  in  a  pass  which  the  barometer  placed  at  8,230  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  [pass]  is  a  connecting  ridge  between  the  Utah 
or  Bear  River  Mountains,  and  the  Wind  River  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  on  the  east, 
and  those  on  the  west  belonging  more  directly  to  the  Pacific,  from  a 
vast  interior  basin  whose  rivers  are  collected  into  numerous  lakes  having 
no  outlet  to  the  ocean.  From  the  summit  of  this  pass,  the  highest 
which  the  road  crosses  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Western  Ocean, 
our  view  was  over  a  very  mountainous  region,  whose  rugged  appearance 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  smoky  weather,  through  which  the  broken 
ridges  were  dark  and  dimly  seen.  The  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  gap 
was  occasionally  steeper  than  the  national  road  in  the  Alleghanies ;  and 
the  descent,  by  way  of  a  spur  on  the  western  side,  is  rather  precipitous, 
but  the  pass  may  still  be  called  a  good  one.”  28th  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  Sen. 
Doc.,  no.  174,  pp.  131,  132 — Fremont,  J.  C.,  “  Report  of  his  Expedition 
of  1843,”  which  was  much  used  as  a  guide-book. 

*Here  “we  descended  into  a  beautiful  bottom,  formed  by  a  lateral 
valley,  which  presented  a  picture  of  home  beauty  that  went  directly  to 
our  hearts.  The  edge  of  the  wood,  for  several  miles  along  the  river, 
was  dotted  with  the  white  covers  of  emigrant  wagons,  collected  in 
groups  at  different  camps,  where  the  smokes  were  rising  lazily  from  the 
fires,  around  which  the  women  were  occupied  in  preparing  the  evening 
meal,  and  the  children  playing  in  the  grass ;  and  herds  of  cattle  grazing 
about  in  the  bottom,  had  an  air  of  quiet  security  and  civilized  comfort 
that  made  a  rare  sight  for  the  traveler  in  such  a  remote  wilderness.” 
Ibid.,  p.  133. 
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southwest,  while  the  Oregon  road,  crossing  another  divide 
and  winding  down  a  narrow,  gloomy  valley,  reached  the 
wide  Snake  River  desert,  near  Fort  Hall,  the  first  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  posts.  Here  the  emigrant  was 
sure  of  accommodation  for  all  his  wants,  except  provisions, 
with  which  the  post  was  never  over-supplied.  The  Com¬ 
pany  pursued  a  generous  policy  toward  all  who  came  its 
way,1  out  of  sound  good  sense  and  those  dictates  of  human¬ 
ity  which  make  the  Englishman  so  unconscious  of  his 
superiority.  Here  also  the  emigrant  was  met  by  a  horde  of 
silver-tongued  men  from  the  settlements,  offering  to  guide 
him  by  new  routes  to  this  or  that  point  on  the  coast.2 
Fortunate  was  the  family  which  did  not  yield  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  leave  the  beaten  way,  for  it  was  upon  these  ventures 
that  most  of  the  tragedy  of  the  western  migrations  was 
enacted. 

Here,  also,  the  emigrant  was  faced  with  his  hardest  pro¬ 
blem,  the  necessity  of  making  a  final  decision.  Tied  to 
the  soil,  but  to  no  particular  portion  of  it,  his  restless 
habits  bred  in  him  a  frame  of  mind  of  which  this  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  extreme  form,  the  desire  to  be  up  and  doing,  with 
the  minimum  definition  of  what  he  wished  to  do.  With 
the  care-free  outlook  of  one  who  does  not  know  where  he 
is  going,  but  is  on  the  way,  he  enjoyed  “rolling  over  the 
vast  plains  .  .  .  with  a  jovial  company,”  but' he  cared  little 

1  Weston,  Mo.,  Journal,  March  15,  1845 — letter  of  S.  M.  Gilmore, 
from  Oregon,  November  11,  1843. 

•Through  the  efforts  of  these  men,  there  came,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  be  many  roads  west  of  the  Rockies  to  the  American  settlements. 
As  use  developed  the  route,  and  the  hard  surface  was  ground  into  fine, 
deep  sand,  it  was  often  easier  to  tread  out  a  new  path  through  the  low 
sage  than  to  haul  heavy  loads  in  the  old  ruts.  Thus,  the  road  quickly 
became  not  a  single  trace,  but  multiple  throughout  its  whole  length. 
Not  infrequently,  however,  the  emigrant  who  stuck  to  the  old  path 
could  smile  at  a  companion  who  was  delayed  by  following  one  less 
well  worn.  Hastings,  L.  W.,  op.  cit .,  passim. 
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where,  so  long  as  the  prospect  seemed  inviting.  In  this 
frame  of  mind,  he  met  many  on  the  road,  returning  for 
diverse  reasons,  whose  accounts  and  opinions  of  the  coast 
were  as  various  as  their  characters.  Frequently  those  bound 
to  California  came  by  way  of  Fort  Hall  to  the  turn  in  the 
road  1  on  Snake  River,  either  still  undecided,  or  in  order 
to  avoid  the  Mormons,  who,  after  being  driven  out  of 
Illinois,  in  1845,  were  thought  to  be  inhospitably  inclined 
toward  the  emigrants.  They  encountered  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  opinions  in  regard  to  the  coast  region  that  any  choice 
depended  more  upon  feeling  and  influence  than  upon  a 
balancing  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Oregon 
and  California.  Before  the  gold  discoveries,  however,  a 
large  number  preferred  the  former  country,  since  it  was 
certain  that  their  land  claims  would  be  respected,  it  being 
understood  that  the  Willamette  Valley,  in  which  they 
settled,  would  in  any  division  of  the  Oregon  country  become 
American  territory. 

Whether  the  emigrant  decided  on  California  or  on 
Oregon,  he  had  before  him  many  thirsty  miles  of  travel  over 
a  desert  country,  which  was  “  hilly,  rocky,  sandy,  no  timber, 
but  an  abundance  of  sage” — a  country  where  the  day’s 
travel  must  be  governed  by  the  location  of  the  water-holes 
and  springs;  where  his  wagon  would  break  down,  his  team 
give  out;  where  his  family  must  suffer  hunger  and  the 
savage  weariness  that  accompanies  toil  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  “  You  in  ‘  The  States  ’  know  nothing  about  dust. 
It  will  fly  so  that  you  can  hardly  see  the  horns  of  your 
tongue  yoke  of  oxen.  It  often  seems  that  the  cattle  must 
die  for  want  of  breath,  and  then  in  our  wagons,  such  a 
spectacle — beds,  clothes,  victuals,  and  children,  all  com¬ 
pletely  covered.”2 

Fremont,  “the  Pathfinder,”  took  this  road  by  mistake. 

*  Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.,  Transactions,  1907,  p.  163 — Diary  of  Mrs.  Geer. 
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But  though  the  desert  strained  nerves  to  the  point  where 
it  seemed  they  must  snap,  it  was  neither  the  last  nor  the 
greatest  difficulty  which  must  be  overcome,  for  the  place 
where  one  could  turn  back  had  been  passed  long  since. 
At  the  end  of  the  desert,  when  oxen  and  men  were  most 
exhausted,  the  emigrant  to  the  Sacramento  faced  the  tow¬ 
ering  wall  of  the  Sierra,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
rugged,  barren  country ;  a  sight  so  forbidding  as  to  try  even 
the  most  courageous. 

Before  the  Oregon-bound  could  reach  his  land  of  pro¬ 
mised  rain,  he  had  to  cross  the  Blue  Mountains,1  and  follow 
down  the  utterly  barren  course  of  the  Columbia  to  the 
Dalles.  Here,  as  the  river  flows  through  a  deep  cleft  in 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  the  families  were  forced  to  divide ; 
the  older  boys  driving  the  cattle  over  the  mountains,  while 
the  fathers  were  dismantling  their  wagons,  and  building 
rafts  to  carry  the  outfit  to  tide-water  and  the  settlements. 
Floating  down  the  Columbia  in  the  chill  November  winds 

Accidents  could  occur  here  or  anywhere.  “  To-day  as  little  Rebecca 
was  trying  to  get  on  or  off  the  wagon,  she  slipped  and  fell,  the  wagon 
wheel  rolling  over  and  breaking  her  thigh.  .  .  .  All  well,  except  Rebecca, 
who  is  doing  as  well  as  can  be  reasonably  expected,  this  being  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  day  since  her  thigh  was  broken.  She  complains  not  much,  ex¬ 
cept  of  pain  occasioned  by  the  jolting  of  the  wagon  over  rocks  and 
rough  places.”  Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.,  Transactions,  1888,  pp.  no,  112 — 
Diary  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parrish. 

^‘As  we  advanced,  we  gradually  ascended  a  beautiful  mountain; 
gained  the  top  upon  which  grew  a  number  of  pine  and  cedar  trees; 
a  few  miles  farther,  a  beautiful  landscape  appeared  to  sight;  to  the 
west  a  large  valley;  to  the  southwest  the  Cascade  Mountains;  to  the 
northwest  was  the  Columbia  River.”  Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.,  Transactions, 
1911,  P-  522 — Diary  of  Jesse  Harritt.  “The  trail  now  led  along  one 
of  the  long  spurs  of  the  mountain  descending  gradually  toward  the 
plain ;  and,  after  a  few  miles  traveling,  we  emerged  finally  from  the 
forest,  in  full  view  of  the  plain  below,  and  saw  the  snowy  mass  of 
Mount  Hood,  standing  high  out  above  the  surrounding  country,  at  the 
distance  of  180  miles.”  Fremont,  J.  C.,  op.  cit.,  p.  182. 
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and  the  freezing  cold,  with  the  water  knee-deep  over  the 
raft;  this  was  the  emigrant’s  entrance  into  his  new  home. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight  after  months  of  toil  to  see  the  ships 
anchored  in  the  streams,  and  the  drays  on  shore,  to  hear  the 
stir  of  business,  and  feel  the  quickening  touch  of  an  active 
life  outgrow  the  dream. 

“  Day  after  day  In  hope  to  find 


To  please  our  mind, 
A  home  in  a  happy  land.”  1 


We  wend  our  way 
Through  sage  and  sand, 


The  infinite  labor  of  traversing  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
sandy  desert  left  the  emigrants  in  a  truly  appalling  con¬ 
dition.  For  a  month  they  had  been  living  upon  salmon, 
bought  in  exchange  for  old  clothes,  from  Indians  fishing 
along  the  Snake.  These  children  of  nature  decked  them¬ 
selves  out  with  frilled  nightcaps,  or  brogans,  “  regardless 

*Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.,  Transactions ,  1903,  p.  188 — Diary  of  Mrs.  Sharp. 
If  the  emigrants  were  late,  and  the  winter  rains  had  set  in,  they  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  anywhere  else  on  the  short  carry  around  the  Cascades 
of  the  Columbia.  “  November  18th.  My  husband  is  sick.  It  rains 
and  snows.  We  start  this  morning  around  the  falls  with  our  wagons. 
We  have  five  miles  to  go.  I  carry  my  babe  and  lead,  or  rather  carry, 
another  through  snow,  mud,  and  water,  almost  to  my  knees.  It  is  the 
worst  road  that  a  team  could  possibly  travel.  I  went  ahead  with  my 
children,  and  I  was  afraid  to  look  behind  me  for  fear  of  seeing  the 
wagons  turn  over  in  the  mud  and  water,  with  everything  in  them.  My 
children  gave  out  with  cold  and  fatigue,  and  could  not  travel,  and  the 
boys  had  to  unhitch  the  oxen  and  bring  them  and  carry  the  children  on 
to  camp.  I  was  so  cold  and  numb  that  I  could  not  tell  by  the  feeling 
that  I  had  any  feet  at  all.  .  .  .  We  started  this  morning  at  sunrise,  and 
did  not  get  to  camp  until  after  dark,  and  there  was  not  one  dry  thread 
on  one  of  us — not  even  my  babe.  I  had  carried  my  babe  and  I  was 
so  fatigued  that  I  could  scarcely  speak  or  step.  When  I  got  here  I 
found  my  husband  lying  in  Welch's  wagon,  very  sick.  He  had  brought 
Mrs.  Polk  down  the  day  before,  and  was  taken  sick  here.  We  had  to 
stay  up  all  night  tonight,  for  our  wagons  are  left  half-way  back.  I  have 
not  told  half  we  suffered.  I  am  not  adequate  to  the  task.  Here  was 
some  hundreds  camped,  waiting  for  boats  to  come  and  take  them  down 
the  Columbia  to  Vancouver  or  Portland  or  Oregon  City,”  Ibid.,  p.  171. 
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alike  of  their  appropriateness  as  to  sex  or  condition  of  lif e/’ 
As  Father  De  Smet  said :  “  A  masquerade  character,  as  we 
understand  it,  will  at  least  exhibit  unity  of  design;  but  this 
Indian  masquerade  sets  all  unities  at  defiance.”  A  ludicrous 
note  in  a  universally  grim  situation.  In  their  lamentable 
position  the  emigrants  “  threw  themselves  on  the  hospitality 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  agents,  who  most  kindly 
relieved  their  immediate  wants,  and  afforded  them  every 
assistance  toward  their  future  settlement.” 1  Thus  they 
were  assured  of  kind  and  fair  treatment  by  the  Great  Com¬ 
pany,  and  their  fears,  that  had  been  so  aroused  by  the 
political  agitation  at  home,  were  allayed.2  Word  of  this 
friendliness  went  back  to  the  States  along  with  reports  that 
the  journey  was  not  so  difficult  as  had  been  supposed.3 

Under  the  stimulus  of  success,  the  emigrant  movement 
grew  apace,  until  the  gold  lust  drew  a  horde  of  lesser  men, 
and  temporarily  obliterated  all  trace  of  those  who  journeyed 

1  Warre,  Capt.  H.  J.,  Sketches  in  North  America  (London,  1849),  p.  3. 
All  the  Americans  speak  of  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  these  agents, 
but  many,  recognizing  the  obligation  under  which  it  placed  them,  would, 
perhaps,  have  preferred  a  little  hostility. 

* American  Historical  Review,  vol.  xxi,  p.  125 — “  McLoughlin’s  Last 
Letter."  By  some  at  the  time  it  was  thought  that  this  policy  “  tended 
to  the  introduction  of  American  settlers  into  the  country"  (Ore.  Hist. 
Quart.,  vol.  x,  p.  81,  Report  of  Warre  and  Vavasour),  but  in  view  of  the 
attitude  of  those  who  went  to  California,  it  seems  improbable  that  a 
policy  of  strict  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Company  would  have  hin¬ 
dered;  settlement.  Any  opposition  would  have  been  both  unwise  and 
impracticable,  for  the  emigrants  settled  south  of  the  Columbia  in  terri¬ 
tory  recognized  as  beyond  dispute. 

3  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  270-286 — letter  of  S.  M.  Gilmore, 
reprinted  from  Weston,  Mo.,  Journal,  March  15,  1845.  Mrs.  Whitman 
thought,  “  the  greatest  affliction  would  be  to  the  pious  soul — it  is  so  con¬ 
tinuously  vexed  from  the  ungodly  conversation  and  profanity  of  the 
wicked.  ...  It  is  often  said  that  every  Christian  gets  so  that  he  can 
swear  before  the  journey  is  complete."  Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.,  Transactions t 
*893,  P-  78- 
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under  the  older  inspiration.  However,  the  more  permanent 
attractions  of  this  very  extraordinary  country  were  too 
strong  not  to  be  reasserted,  and  long  after  the  return  of 
prosperity  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  which  came  on  the  heels 
of  the  Mexican  war  and  the  gold  discoveries,  the  emigrants 
were  still  opening  new  highways,  to  the  coast.1  Time  im¬ 
proved  the  character  of  the  highways,  as  well  as  the 
traveler’s  vocabulary.  Toll  bridges  over  the  sloughs,  and 
ferries  at  the  important  crossings  were  established;  while  * 
the  operation  of  pony  express  and  coach  line  insured  the 
erection,  at  intervals,  of  that  all-inclusive  convenience,  the 
post  office.  Quickly  it  became  the  highway  of  a  people’s 
aspirations,  and  then  was  fulfilled  that  extravagant  prophecy 
of  1843 :  “  Every  new  expedition  will  search  out  new  paths 
and  conveniences,  until  a  journey  to  the  Columbia  will  be 
considered,  in  a  few  years,  an  undertaking  of  no  great 
magnitude,  except  as  to  time  and  distance.”  2  Indeed,  many 
later  emigrants  so  little  comprehended  the  task  they  essayed, 
that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  cholera  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  grass,  there  was  probably  more  suffering  among 
them  than  there  had  been  among  those  who  opened  the  way. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  pioneers  is  best  told  in  the 
words  of  Father  De  Smet  who  traveled  often  in  company 
with  the  emigrants. 

We  found  ourselves  on  the  Great  Route  to  Oregon,  over 
which,  like  successive  ocean  surges,  the  caravans,  composed  of 
thousands  of  emigrants  from  every  country  and  clime,  have 
passed  during  these  latter  years  to  reach  the  rich  gold  mines 
of  California,  or  to  take  possession  of  the  new  lands  in  the 
fertile  plains  and  valleys  of  Utah  and  Oregon.  These  intrepid 

1  Marcy, 'R.  B.,  The  Prairie  Traveller  (New  York,  1861),  Map,  passim. 

*  Report  on  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  p.  20,  by  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Committee. 
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pioneers  of  civilization  have  formed  the  broadest,  longest,  and 
most  beautiful  road  in  the  whole  world — from  the  United 
States  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.1 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  say  whether  the 
tiresome  journey  was  harder  on  the  women  than  the  men,2' 
and  quite  out  of  the  question  to  estimate  its  cost,  not  in 
terms  of  money,  which  was  slight,  but  in  terms  of  human 
agony  and  ambition.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  such  computation,  since  the  emigrants  have  repeatedly 
furnished  us  with  their  own  opinion  of  the  satisfaction 
derived  from  their  habitual  activity. 

Though  there  are  many  unforeseen  difficulties  to  beset  you, 
be  of  good  cheer — you  will  find  a  country  in  Oregon  that  will 
fill  your  desires,  and  repay  you  for  all  your  toil.  .  .  .  The 
reader  need  not  be  disheartened  by  reading  a  description  of  the 
expansive  desolation  along  the  road;  for  in  California,  as  in 
Oregon,  the  country  along  the  sea  is  very  fertile,  and  the  plains 
produce  an  abundance  of  oats  and  clover  spontaneously. 
Cattle  and  horses  are  so  easily  raised  here  that  they  are  prized 
only  for  their  hides — consequently,  they  are  diminishing.  But 
we  hope  that  when  a  few  more  of  our  citizens  get  settled  there, 
they  will  put  a  stop  to  killing  stock  merely  for  their  hides. 
Seek  a  good  location  for  your  farm,  and  stick  to  it.  The 
Spaniards  may  molest  you — but  be  firm,  and  soon  the  destiny 
of  California  will  be  governed  by  yourselves. 

1  Chittenden  and  Richardson,  op.  cit.}  vol.  ii,  p.  671. 

‘“This  Gypsy  life  is  anything  but  agreeable;  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
anything  clean,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  you  do  what  little 
you  have  to  do."  Frizzell,  Mrs.  Lodisa,  Across  the  Plains,  in  1852 
(New  York,  1915),  p.  16. 
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Distance  from  Independence  to  Astoria  1 

Total 

Miles  Miles 


From  Independence  to  the  Crossings  of  Kansas .  102 

Crossings  of  Blue .  83 

Platte  River .  119 

Crossings  of  South  Platte .  163 

To  North  Fork .  20 

To  Fort  Larima .  153  640 

From  Larima  to  Crossing  of  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  . .  140 

To  Independence  Rock  on  Sweet  Water .  50  830 

Fort  Bridger .  229 

Bear  River .  68 

Soda  Springs .  94 

To  Fort  Hall .  57  1278 

Salmon  Falls .  160 

Crossings  of  Snake  River  .  22 

To  Crossings  of  Bosie  River .  69 

Fort  Bosie .  45 

Dr.  Whitman's  Mission .  190 

Fort  Walawala .  25 

Dallis  Mission .  120 

Cascade  Falls,  on  the  Columbia .  50 

Fort  Vancouver .  41 

Astoria .  90  2117 


1  Shively,  J.  M.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  12,  14,  15.  The  table  of  distances  is 
nearly  accurate  though  the  addition  is  not.  Cf.  Chittenden,  H.  M., 
op.  cit.,  ch.  xxvi,  and  map,  describing  the  route  in  detail,  the  appreciation 
of  an  engineer  for  a  road  that  had  originated  from  “the  spontaneous 
use  of  travelers.”  The  numbers  of  the  emigrants,  as  given  by  Saxton, 
Chas.,  The  Oregonian,  p.  39,  were  as  follows: 


1842 . 

_  137  persons 

1843 . 

.  875  “ 

1300  cattle 

1844 . 

.  475  “ 

3000  “ 

1845 . 

.  3000 

75oo  “ 

Cf.  Young,  F.  G.,  “The  Oregon  Trail,”  in  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  ii. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Settlement  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
1840-1846 

“  In  Oregon,  the  people  get  on  very  well,  being  energetic  and  hardy ; 

.  .  .  they  have  established  a  sort  of  off-hand  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  for  themselves.”  Warburton,  J.  D.,  Hochelaga  (New  York, 
1846),  vol.  ii,  p.  1 16. 

“  They  have  made  no  appeal  to  arms,  but  have  peacefully  fortified 
themselves  in  their  new  homes  by  the  adoption  of  Republican 
institutions  for  themselves,  furnishing  another  example  of  the  truth 
that  self-government  is  inherent  in  the  American  breast,  and  must 
prevail.”  James  Knox  Polk — Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers 
of  the  Presidents,  vol.  iv,  p.  396. 

Once  out  upon  the  broad  highway  of  all  westward  look¬ 
ing  men,  the  emigrant  pursued  his  now  glowing  star  of 
destiny  with  the  zeal  born  of  an  eager  conviction.  From 
his  own  enthusiasm  he  drew  the  sustenance  and  determina¬ 
tion  which  carried  him  over  prairie  and  mountains,  desert 
and  mountain  again,  to  the  western- facing  shore.  Ever 
ahead  of  him  his  star;  his  hope  and  comfort  in  the  splendid 
vision  of  a  future  home  in  the  West.  At  length  the  star 
came  and  stood  over  Oregon,  where  the  scenery  is 

varied,  romantic,  picturesque,  and  grand  .  .  .  Let  the  beholder 
stand  upon  the  green  summit  of  one  of  the  high  isolated  hills, 
that  rise  from  the  plain  in  the  upper  Willamette,  and  what  a 
prospect!  The  imagination  that  has  been  accustomed  only  to 
the  level  surface  and  dull  monotony  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  must  be  stretched  to  its  utmost  to  comprehend  the 
mighty  picture.  The  fair  valley  of  the  Willamette,  with  its 
hills  and  its  vales,  its  forests  and  its  plains,  is  spread  out  before 
152  [152 
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you.  To  the  East,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
to  the  North  and  South,  the  Cascades,  in  one  lofty,  unbroken 
range,  rise  mountain  upon  mountain,  and  forest  over  forest, 
until  their  highest  peaks,  wrapped  in  eternal  snow,  and  white 
as  the  unsullied  flake  in  the  storm  of  winter,  stand  high  and 
giddy,  far  above  the  clouds.  At  your  feet  you  can  see  the 
Willamette,  meandering  down  the  wide,  fertile  valley,  and  can 
trace  afar  the  course  of  the  broad  Columbia  winding  through 
the  forest-crested  hills ;  and  farther  away  to  the  North,  St. 
Helene  shows  her  towering  crater  of  eternal  fire;  and,  further 
still,  the  eye  is  lost  in  the  wide  labyrinth  of  dark  and  cluster¬ 
ing  heights,  in  distance  indistinct.  Away  to  the  South,  the 
peering  summits  of  some  lofty  chain  are  dimly  drawn  upon  the 
sky.  To  the  West,  you  hear  the  distant  ocean’s  sullen  roar, 
as  its  waves,  with  tremendous  crash,  break  upon  its  rock- 
bound  shores.  The  bright,  clear  blue  above  is  cloudless;  all 
beneath  seems  hushed  in  deep  repose ;  even  the  loud  cataract’s 
thunders  wake  not  so  far  the  circling  waves  of  air ;  and  save, 
perchance,  the  carol  of  a  mountain  bird,  the  breeze  sighing 
to  the  leaves,  and  the  heavy  murmuring  of  the  distant  deep, 
all  else  is  silent  as  it  was  upon  the  morn  when  God  created  it.1 

The  emigrant  allowed  his  imagination  to  run  riot  in  peer¬ 
ing  “  into  the  destinies  of  this  fair  land,”  peopling  it  with 
busy  and  civilized  inhabitants,  seeing  it  as  the  home  of  a 
prosperous  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  Nor  would 
he  allow  his  vision  to  pause  till  it  had  rooted  a  literature  in 
the  beloved  soil  of  Oregon ; 

when  these  mountains,  the  rivers,  these  verdant  vales,  when 
every  rock  and  hill  and  cataract,  when  every  forest,  glade,  and 
glen,  when  every  mountain,  gorge,  and  precipice,  and  dark 
ravine,  shall  have  been  sung  and  storied,  until  they  have  grown 
old  and  honored  by  the  poet’s  pen,  and  the  thrilling  legends  of 
the  past.2 

1  Johnson  and  Winter,  op.  cit.,  pp.  66,  67. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  68. 
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Such  is  the  attractive  picture  the  emigrant  drew  of  the 
land  of  his  longing;  but,  though  ready  to  dream  a  bit,  he 
was  far  from  oblivious  to  the  more  prosaic  features  of  his 
situation. 

There  is  enough  to  live  on  in  this  country  [wrote  one].  The 
inhabitants  are  generally  good  farmers,  raise  large  quantities 
of  grain,  and  have  from  40  to  100  head  of  cattle,  20  to  60  head 
of  hogs,  and  horses  without  number.  Clothing  is  cheaper  here 
than  in  Iowa.  There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  your  stores,  but 
what  we  have  an  abundance  of,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  as  they 
are  brought  here  free  of  duty.1 

The  first  settlers  in  the  Willamette  Valley  were  New 
England  Methodists,  missionaries  and  laymen,  together  with 
a  few  French  Canadians,  old  servants  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  There  was  a  slow  accretion  of  population 
from  the  beach-combers  of  the  Pacific — Hawaiian  Islanders 
and  sailors  off  the  whaling  ships — and  from  the  mountain 
trappers,  but  the  number  of  these  was  negligible,  and  only 
the  mountain  men  were  equal  in  character  and  ability  to 
the  missionaries.  The  gentlemen  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  English  Company  remained  at  Vancouver,  across  the 
river,  and  supported  the  initiative  of  the  missionaries  in 
all  changes  looking  toward  the  benefit  of  the  settlement. 
The  dominant  men  were  able  to  deal  with  the  renegades  and 
outcasts,  from  which  class  any  new  country  is  apt  to  suffer, 
by  the  simple  device  of  denying  them  supplies  which  could 
be  purchased  only  at  the  fort.  This  sufficed  to  maintain 
order  in  the  settlement  between  whites  and  Indians  alike. 
With  the  arrival,  in  the  fall  of  1842,  of  the  first  considerable 
emigration  from  the  States,  the  American  population  was 
almost  doubled  by  a  class  of  people  who  were  not  considered 
by  the  New  Englanders  “  as  industrious  or  moral  ”  as  them- 

1  Niles’  Reg.,  vol.  lxv,  p.  137 — letter  of  Wm.  T.  Perry,  March  30,  1843. 
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selves,  and  the  following  year  the  proportion  of  “  hog  and 
hominy  ”  Westerners  in  the  settlement  was  very  largely  in¬ 
creased.1  This  element  remained  preponderant  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years. 

The  mixture  of  these  three  very  definite  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  divergent  groups,  known  as  the  Mission,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  settler,  and  the  English,  or  Hudson’s  Bay,  parties,  in  a 
rapidly  changing  country  over  which  no  national  jurisdiction 
had  been  extended,  caused  the  interplay  of  strong,  passionate 
and  fundamental  human  forces,  which  furnish  a  fascinating 
study  in  political  beginnings.  Early  Oregon  was  quite  near 
the  fabled  state  of  nature.  Out  of  their  own  necessity,  the 
people  of  Oregon  drew  the  authority  to  form  a  Provisional 
Government,  “  for  purposes  of  mutual  protection,  and  to 
secure  peace  and  prosperity  ”  among  themselves  “  until  such 
time  as  the  United  States  of  America  extend  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  us.”  2  The  conception  and  earliest  activities  of 
this  government  show  that  it  rested  quite  as  much  upon  well- 
grounded  political  principles  as  upon  the  personalities  of 
those  who  strove  to  direct  its  destinies. 

Historically  the  oldest,  and  at  all  times  the  most  power¬ 
ful  group  was  that  composed  of  the  officers  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  who,  led  by  the  white-haired,  majestic  old 
gentleman,  John  McLoughlin,  had  been  in  the  country  since 
1824.  Their  business  was  trade  with  the  natives,  trapping 
for  furs,  and,  after  1840,  the  supply  of  food-stuff  s  to  the 
Russian  settlements,  and  of  clothing  and  implements  to  the 
Americans,  who  came  late  each  fall,  destitute  and  in  great 
distress.  Their  important  establishments  were,  Fort  Van¬ 
couver,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia,  nearly  opposite 

1  Niles’  Register ,  vol.  lxvi,  p.  101 — letter  from  Oregon,  Oct.  20,  1843 ; 
cf.  Williams,  J.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  24,  27,  28. 

*  Oregon  Archives  (Salem,  1853),  P-  28,  “  Preamble  to  Organic  'Law.” 
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the  mouth  of  the  Willamette,  and  a  farm  at  Nisqually,  on 
Puget  Sound.  In  addition,  they  maintained  many  interior 
posts,  migratory  brigades,  and  ships.  The  entire  trade  of 
the  country,  for  they  purchased  wheat  from  the  settlers,  as 
well  as  sold  them  goods,  was  in  their  hands.  The  only 
rivalry  attempted  between  1840  and  1845  was  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  the  Cushings  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Benson 
firm  of  New  York.1 

When  competition  occurred,  the  Chief  Factor  endeavored 
to  defeat  it  by  the  sound  business  principle  of  “  selling  at 
a  small  or  even  no  profit  for  the  time,”  but  it  was  the 
policy  of  his  company  never  to  speculate,  and  always  to  sell 
its  goods  at  a  stated  advance  on  the  London  cost.  A  large 
reserve  stock  was  kept  on  hand,  which,  one  of  the  emigrants 
says,  was  exhausted  by  1846,  and  which  all  testify  was  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  settlers.2 

By  act  of  Parliament,  the  Chief  Factor  had  the  powers  of 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  he  could  arrest  and  send  to 
Canada  for  trial  English  subjects  who  were  accused  of 

1  White,  E.,  A  Concise  View  of  Oregon  Territory  (Washington, 
1846),  p.  42;  Oregon  Historical  Society  Quarterly,  vol.  i,  p.  198, 
“  McLoughlin  Narrative;”  Allen,  A.  J.,  Ten  Years  in  Oregon,  p.  356- 
Petition  of  Oregon  Provisional  Government,  says :  “  for  want  of  ade¬ 
quate  protection,  no  private  capitalist  among  us  can  establish  a  suc¬ 
cessful  competition  with  a  wealthy  and1  powerful  monopoly,  possessing 
all  the  appliances  of  commerce,  and  all  the  influence  over  the  natives, 
by  an  early  establishment  among  them.  We  are,  therefore,  dependent 
for  a  market  for  a  large  and  increasing  surplus,  and  for  nearly  all 
our  supplies,  upon  a  single  company  which  holds  the  market  under  its 
control.”  Cf<  American  Historical  Review,  vol.  xxi,  p.  124,  “  Mc- 
Loughlin’s  Last  Letter.” 

2  Joel  Palmer  (o/>,.  cit.,  p.  217)  says:  “Great  complaints  have  been 
made  by  the  merchants  trading  in  that  quarter,  that  they  were  not  able 
to  compete  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company;  .  .  .  but  the  fact  is,  the 
prices  were  much  lower  before  these  American  merchants  went  into  the 
country  than  they  now  are.  Their  mode  of  dealing  is  to  ask  whatever 
their  avarice  demands,  and  the  necessities  of  the  purchaser  will  bear.” 
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criminal  acts.  Over  the  Indians  he  maintained  authority 
by  occasionally  going  among  the  tribes,  surrounded  by  all  the 
trappings  and  evidence  of  his  position. 

McLoughlin  and  his  suite  would  sometimes  accompany  the 
southbound  expeditions  from  Fort  Vancouver,  in  regal  state, 
for  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  up  the  Willamette,  where  he 
would  dismiss  them  with  his  blessing,  and  return  to  the  fort. 
He  did  not  often  travel,  and  seldom  far ;  but  on  these  occasions 
he  indulged  his  men  rather  than  himself  in  some  little  variety. 
.  .  .  It  pleased  Mrs.  McLoughlin  thus  to  break  the  monotony 
of  her  fort  life.  Upon  a  gaily  caparisoned  steed,  with  silver 
trappings  and  bells  on  bridle  reins,  and  saddle  skirt,  sat  the 
lady  of  Fort  Vancouver,  herself  arrayed  in  brilliant  colours, 
and  wearing  a  smile  which  might  cause  to  blush  and  hang  its 
head  the  broadest,  warmest,  and  most  fragrant  sunflower.  By 
her  side,  also  gorgeously  attired,  rode  her  lord.  King  of  the 
Columbia,  and  ever}7  inch  a  king,  attended  by  a  train  of 
trappers,  under  a  chief  trader,  each  upon  his  best  behaviour.1 

Such  show  could  hardly  be  expected  to  please  the  Americans, 
but  there  were  other  means  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Factor  for  maintaining  the  prestige  of  his  Company,  as 
will  presently  appear. 

The  missionary  group  arrived  in  1834,  and  were  rein¬ 
forced  from  time  to  time,  being  more  than  doubled  in  1840 
by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  farmers,  merchants,  and 
mechanics.  The  Mission,  in  1840,  also  received  a  large 
stock  of  goods,  with  which  certain  of  its  members  undertook 
to  rival  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  as  supplier  of  tools, 
seed,  groceries,  and  clothing  to  the  settlers.  They  were  all 
intelligent  and  well  educated,  and  were  all  Yankees,  with  the 
exception  of  the  leader,  who  was  a  Canadian.  Whether  this 
man,  Jason  Lee,  was  the  moving  spirit  in  these  extra- 

\  x2Sth  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  24. 
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religious  activities,  or  was  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his 
subordinates,  A.  F.  Waller  and  George  Abernethy,  is  to  be 
answered  only  by  interpreting  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
need  not  detain  us.  At  all  events,  Waller  erected  a  build¬ 
ing  at  the  Falls  of  the  Willamette,  on  land  claimed  by  Mc- 
Loughlin  since  1829,  and  opened  a  store.  Thus  arose  a 
situation  which  might  have  become  of  international  delicacy, 
but  for  the  wise  course  of  McLoughlin.  It  is  best  told  in 
the  language  of  a  petition  to  Congress  from  several  of  the 
mission  party : 

In  1840,  the  Methodist  Mission  erected  buildings  at  the  falls, 
and  stationed  two  families  there,  and  made  a  claim  to  sufficient 
land  for  their  buildings,  not  interfering  with  any  others  who 
might  wish  to  build.  A  short  time  previous  to  this,  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Loughlin  had  a  storehouse  erected  for  the  Company,  not 
occupied,  however,  further  than  to  store  wheat  and  other 
articles  in,  and  as  a  trading  house  during  the  salmon  season. 
.  .  .  During  the  years  1841  and  1842,  several  families  settled 
at  the  falls,  when  Dr.  McLoughlin,  who  still  resides  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  comes  on  the  ground,  and  says  the  land  is  his, 
and  any  person  building  without  his  permission  is  held  as 
a  trespasser.1 

The  Doctor  was  clever  enough  to  employ  an  American 
lawyer  as  his  agent,  to  plat  a  town  at  this  power  site,  and 
to  give  lots  to  certain  influential  people,  which  enabled  him 
to  increase  the  value  of  what  he  was  able  to  retain ;  but  the 
real  source  of  the  dispute  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  greed  of 
the  missionaries  so  much  as  in  their  feeling  of  economic  and 
social  inferiority  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Great  Company. 

Laws  are  made  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  mighty  [said  the 


’28th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  105,  pp.  2,  3.  The  dispute  over 
the  Oregon  City  town  site  is  covered  by  Holman,  F.  V.,  Dr.  lohn 
McLoughlin,  passim. 
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colonists  in  this  same  petition  to  Congress]  and  we  feel  the 
necessity  of  them  in  steps  that  are  constantly  taken  by  the 
Honorable  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
improvement  and  enterprise  of  American  citizens.  .  .  . 

In  the  year  1841,  feeling  the  necessity  of  having  mills  erected 
that  could  supply  the  settlement  with  flour  and  lumber,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  a  joint  stock 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  growing  wants  of 
the  community.  .  .  .  The  company  was  formed,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  select  a  site.  They  selected  an  island  at  the  falls  of 
the  Willamette,  and  concluded  to  commence  their  operations. 
After  commencing,  they  are  informed  by  Dr.  McLoughlin, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  affairs 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  the  island  is  his,  and  that 
he  (although  a  Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company) 
claims  all  the  land  at  the  east  side  of  the  Willamette,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  falls  down  to  the  Klakamus  River,  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles.  He  had  no  idea,  we  presume,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  succeed.  However,  he  erected  a  shed  on  the 
island,  after  the  stuff  was  on  the  island  to  build  a  house,  and 
then  gave  them  permission  to  build  under  certain  restrictions. 
They  took  the  paper  he  wrote  them,  containing  his  conditions ; 
but  did  not  obligate  themselves  to  comply  with  the  conditions, 
as  they  did  not  think  his  claim  just  or  reasonable. 

Many  projects  had  been  started  by  the  inhabitants,  but, 
for  want  of  means  and  encouragement,  failed.  This  fate  was 
predicted  for  the  milling  company.  But,  after  much  labor  and 
difficulty,  they  succeeded  in  getting  a  saw  mill  erected  and 
ready  to  run;  and  entered  into  a  contract  to  have  a  grist  mill 
erected  forthwith.  And  now,  as  they  have  succeeded,  where 
is  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company?  Dr.  McLoughlin  employs 
hands  to  get  out  a  frame  for  a  saw  mill,  and  erect  it  at  the 
Willamette  Falls;  and  we  find,  as  soon  as  the  frame  is  up, 
the  gearing  which  has  been  made  at  Vancouver  is  brought 
up  in  boats ;  and  that  which  caused  a  feeble  company  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  months  of  toil  and  embarrassment  is  accomplished 
by  the  Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  a  few 
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weeks  (he  has  men  and  means)  ;  and  it  is  said  by  him  that 
in  two  weeks  his  mill  will  be  sawing.  And  what  will  be  the 
consequences?  Why,  if  the  milling  company  sell  for  $15.  per 
thousand,  he  can  sell  for  $12.;  if  they  reduce  the  price  to  $10., 
he  can  come  to  $8.00  or  $5.00  or  $2.00  per  thousand.  He  says 
he  will  have  a  grist  mill  started  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  saw 
mill  in  operation. 

All  the  wheat  raised  in  Oregon  they  are  anxious  to  get,  as 
they  ship  it  to  the  Russians  on  the  Northwest  Coast.  In  the 
first  place,  they  measured  the  wheat  in  a  half  bushel,  called 
by  them  imperial  measure,  much  larger  than  the  standard  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  United  States;  this  not  answering,  they  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  kick  the  half  bushel  with  the  foot,  to  settle  the  wheat ; 
then  they  brought  up  a  measure  larger  than  the  former  one ; 
and  now  they  fill  this  measure,  then  strike  it  three  times  with 
a  stout  club,  and  then  fill  it  up,  and  call  it  fair  measure. 
Against  such  proceedings  we  need  law  that  will  be  respected 
and  obeyed.1 

How  utterly  fatuous  was  this  remedy  of  a  law  that  would 
be  respected  and  obeyed !  How  often  it  has  been  appealed 
to  in  this  country!  Law  could  not  build  cities  and  mills 
and  warehouses  on  the  Pacific,  but  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  could  and  did,  effectually  preventing  any  serious  com¬ 
petition  in  the  process.  Under  such  exhibitions  of  superior 
power,  some  Americans  chafed  for  several  years,  while  the 
Company  remained  the  strongest  force  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  new  community. 

The  Mission  interest  had  been  petitioning  Congress  ever 
since  1838  for  the  extension  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  the  distant  little  settlement,  but  without  success.8 

1  Cf.  Christian  Advocate,  December  21,  184s — letter  of  the  Rev.  A.  F. 
Waller;  White,  Dr.  E.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  18,  19. 

*1838 — 25th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  514;  1840 — 28th  Cong, 
ist  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  105. 
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The  matter  was  not  then  pressing  enough  to  require  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  boundary  dispute,  which  was  a  condition  pre¬ 
cedent  to  any  assertion  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the 
Oregon  Territory.  Undiscouraged,  however,  they  set 
about  the  agitation  for  a  temporary  government,  which  the 
death  of  a  settler,  in  1840,  leaving  a  large  estate  and  no 
heirs,  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  urge  with  some  justifi¬ 
cation.  They  endeavored  to  gain  the  adhesion  of  the 
French  Canadians,  but  these,  after  first  joining  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  political  activity,  withdrew  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  their  priest.1  Moreover,  most  of  the  Americans 
were  decidedly  apathetic  to  the  agitation.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  which  was  in 
the  river  at  the  time,  discouraged  the  scheme,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  undesired,  unnecessary,  unenforceable, 
and  a  poor  substitute  for  the  moral  code  they  all  fol¬ 
lowed;  also,  that  it  would  make  an  unfavorable  impression 
in  the  States,  being  an  admission  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Mission  to  prevent  crime  among  themselves.2 

The  missionaries,  nevertheless,  the  Indians  of  the  Willa¬ 
mette  Valley  having  practically  disappeared  by  this  time, 
were  intent  upon  raising  the  value  of  their  farms  and 
stock  by  making  the  settlement  attractive  to  immigrants  from 
the  States.  The  next  good  opportunity  came  after  the 

1  The  primary  source  for  material  on  the  Catholic  Mission  in  Oregon, 
which  was  later  erected  into  a  bishopric — not  the  Jesuit  Mission  of 
Father  De  iSmet  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Indians — are  the  letters  con¬ 
tained  in  Rapport  sur  les  Missions  du  Diocese  de  Quebec,  qui  sont 
secouru  par  V Association  de  la  Foi  (Quebec,  January,  1839,  no.  1 — 
March,  1851,  no.  9)  ;  and  Notice  sur  le  Territoire  et  sur  le  Mission  de 
L’ Oregon  (n.  p.,  n.  d.  1844?). 

2  Wilkes,  Charles,  Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition, 
1838-1842  (New  York,  1851),  vol.  iv,  pp.  349  et  seq. — “Johnson, 
trapper-like,  took  what  I  thought  the  soundest  view,  saying  that  they 
yet  lived  in  the  bush,  and  let  all  do  right  there  was  no  necessity  for 
laws,  lawyers,  or  magistrates.” 
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emigration  of  1842  had  brought  into  the  Willamette  Valley 
a  government  Indian  agent,  some  well-educated  trappers, 
and  a  number  of  politically  minded  lawyers.  This  time 
they  were  successful.  At  a  meeting  held  May  2,  1843,  with 
the  help  of  American  settlers  and  the  leadership  of  the 
mountain  men,  the  Mission  party  carried  the  day  by  a  vote 
of  52  to  50.  The  Canadians,  defeated  and  fearing  the 
misuse  of  authority,  remained  apart. 

The  meeting  chose  a  Supreme  Judge,  a  Clerk,  a  Sheriff, 
a  Treasurer,  and  a  Legislative  Committee  charged  with 
drafting  a  code  of  laws.  This  Committee  reported  July 
5th,  and  their  report,  with  only  minor  amendments,  was 
adopted  as  the  Organic  Laws  of  the  People  of  Oregon 
Territory.1 

The  extant  journals  of  the  various  meetings,  both  public 
and  committee,2  give  only  bare  outlines  of  their  “doings,” 
but  the  finished  work  reveals  what  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  these  creators.  The  Organic  Law  is  a  curious 
mixture,  including  not  only  constitutional  and  statutory 
rules,  but  also  such  minor  provisions  as  the  amount  of 
fees  and  the  dates  for  holding  court.  It  begins  with  a  bill 
of  rights  of  the  individual,  declaring  certain  “Articles  of 
Compact  among  the  free  citizens,”  which  were  common  to 
nearly  all  state  constitutions  of  the  period,  and  the  added 
proviso  that,  “  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun¬ 
tary  servitude  in  said  territory,  otherwise  than  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted.”  It  provides  for  full  manhood  suffrage; 
the  vesting  of  executive  power  in  a  committee  of  three, 
of  legislative  power  in  a  committee  of  nine,  and  of  judicial 
power  in  a  court  of  three;  and  for  a  recorder  to  keep  all 
records,  standards,  and  written  instruments.  The  Laws 

1  Saxton,  C.,  The  Oregonian,  p.  19;  Oregon  Archives,  pp.  14,  15. 

2  Oregon  Archives,  passim. 
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of  Iowa  of  1838-9  were  to  “  be  the  law  of  this  territory,  in 
civil,  military,  and  criminal  cases ;  where  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  where  no  statute  of  Iowa  Territory  applies, 
the  principles  of  common  law  and  equity  shall  govern.” 
Revenue  to  defray  expenses  was  to  be  raised  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  from  which  an  individual  might  withdraw,  thereby 
insuring  that  the  government  would  not  become  burden¬ 
some. 

All  this  was  more  than  the  colony  needed  at  that  moment, 
since  crime  is  apt  to  be  summarily  dealt  with  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  and  no  private  actions  involving  any  great  amount  of 
property  could  arise  without  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
being  a  party.  The  officers  of  this  company,  of  course, 
had  been  consulted,  from  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  for 
a  provisional  government,  and,  while  they  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  give  official  adherence,  they  did  not  throw 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  consummating  the  wishes  of 
the  Mission  party.  Also,  the  Americans  did  not  care  to 
raise  questions  with  the  Company  which  they  were  unable 
to  settle,  so  they  set  as  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  “the 
northern  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,”  although  it 
had  not  then  been  determined  west  of  the  Rockies.1 

There  were,  however,  two  features  of  this  Organic  Law 
which  touched  very  closely  the  real  needs  of  the  new  com¬ 
munity.  Otie  of  these,  the  Militia  Law,  provided  for  the 
organization  of  a  battalion  of  “mounted  riflemen”  to1  be 
subject  to  the  call  of  any  commissioned  officer  “  in  case  of 
invasion  or  insurrection — provided  that  he  has  sufficient 
reason  for  so  doing,  and  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to 
the  executive  committee.”  The  “duty”  of  military  service 

1A  few  years  later,  the  political  men  of  Oregon  defined  the  Territory 
as  extending  north  to  540  40',  and  made  it  seem  advantageous  for  the 
officers  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  join  them  as  individuals. 
Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  no,  et  seq. — “  McLoughlin’s  Last  Letter.” 
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for  all  males  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  was 
declared,  but  it  was  a  duty  only  and  not  a  liability,  since  the 
Provisional  Government  could  not  enforce  its  laws  except 
bv  refusal  to  recognize  as  a  “citizen”  those  who  would 
not  undertake  its  burdens.  It  was,  therefore,  not  a  govern¬ 
ment,  but  merely  a  private  association. 

Citizenship,  however,  must  have  been  a  privilege  of  some 
value,  for  in  such  a  community  the  principal  form  of 
wealth  would  be  real  property,  and  the  guarantee  of  one’s 
land  claim  by  neighboring  claimants  a  thing  of  actual  worth. 
This  was  done  in  the  most  important  and  attractive  section 
of  the  Organic  Law,  the  provisions  of  which  were  modeled 
after  the  Linn  Land  Donation  Bill  in  Congress.1  The  law 
permitted  “  any  person  ”  to  hold  a  claim  of  640  acres  of  land 
anywhere,  except  at  a  town  or  power  site,  and  guaranteed 
the  action  of  trespass,  provided  the  holder  had  marked  out, 
recorded,  improved,  and  occupied  the  claim  within  six 
months.  Here  again  the  power  of  the  Mission  is  apparent, 
for  the  law  specially  recognized  their  claim  “of  an  extent 
not  more  than  six  miles  square.” 

The  French  Canadian  settlers,  guided  by  their  priest, 
had  remained  aloof  from  this  whole  scheme,  and  in  advance 
of  its  completion  had  impugned  the  theories  of  the  poli¬ 
tically  minded  missionaries.  Asserting  that  they  desired  a 
“  union,  and  inexhaustible  peace  between  all  the  people,”  as 
well  as  the  guarantee  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  that 
they  were  willing  to  submit  to  any  lawful  government 
when  it  comes,  they  criticized  the  militia  as  unnecessary 
and  likely  to  arouse  suspicion  among  the  natives.  More¬ 
over,  they  asserted  that  there  was  no  “  direct  guarantee  ” 

1  The  Sub-Indian  Agent  said  of  popular  feeling  in  Oregon  regarding 
the  Linn  Bill,  that  “  should  it  at  last  fail  of  passing  ...  it  will  create 
a  disaffection  so  strong  as  to  end  only  in  open  rebellion.”  White,  E., 
op.  cit.,  p.  30. 
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that  the  proposed  land  law  would  not  be  broken  or  changed 
on  the  morrow.  The  rest  of  the  scheme  appeared  to  them 
“  too  self-interested,  and  full  of  degrees,  useless  to  our 
power,  and  overloading  the  colony  instead  of  improving 
it;  besides,  men  of  laws  and  science  are  too  scarce,  and 
have  too  much  to  do  in  such  a  new  country.”  Furthermore, 
they  expressed  the  pious  idea:  “That  the  members  (of  the 
colony)  should  be  influenced  to  interest  themselves,  to  their 
own  welfare,  and  that  of  the  public,  by  the  love  of  doing 
good,  rather  than  by  the  hope  of  gain,”  in  order  to  remove 
from  “  the  people  all  suspicions  of  interest  in  the  persons 
of  their  representatives.”  1  The  reply  of  the  missionaries 
to  this  opinion  would  be  of  interest,  but,  unfortunately, 
even  the  debates  by  which  this  Provisional  Government  was 
formed  are  not  available.  Certain  it  is  that  the  coorpora- 
tion  and  the  leadership  of  the  mountain  men  were  required 
to  carry  the  question  by  a  slender  majority.2 

Events  succeeding  the  organization  of  the  Provisional 
Government  show  that  the  fears  of  the  French  Canadians, 
that  it  would  overload  the  colony  with  officials,  were  un¬ 
founded.  Indeed,  it  was  so  weak  that  the  first  sign  of 
Indian  trouble  compelled  the  threatened  neighborhood  to 
call  for  volunteers,  elect  officers,  and  drill  a  company, 
though  the  Organic  Law  had  made  provision  for  all  this.3 
But  one  criticism  of  the  French  Canadians  proved  only  too 
true,  namely,  that  there  was  no  assurance  that  the  land  law 
would  not  be  changed.  In  the  very  hour  of  the  Mission 
party’s  triumph,  the  population  of  the  settlement  was 
quadrupled,  and  the  fundamental  law  promptly  altered  by 
the  new-comers. 

1  Oregon  Archives,  pp.  12,  13. 

*  Gray,  W.  H.,  History  of  Oregon  (Portland,  1870),  pp.  275-6,  gives 
an  answer,  but  it  is  not  part  of  the  contemporary  debate. 

8  Oregon  Archives ,  pp.  36-7. 
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The  Executive  Committee  in  its  first  message  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative,  on  June  18,  1844,1  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
until  the  question  of  sovereignty  was  settled  and  the  Indian 
title  quieted,  no  rights  in  the  soil  they  cultivated  could  be 
conferred.  However,  the  natives  were  almost  gone,  Great 
Britain  had  never  claimed  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  “  the 
United  States  have  held  out  inducements  to  their  citizens, 
and  indirectly  encouraged  the  settlement  of  this  country  by 
them.”  Under  the  necessity  of  providing  protection  for 
themselves,  the  settlers  had  adopted  certain  rules,  which,  as 
there  was  no  prospect  of  immediate  aid  from  the 
United  States,  it  was  thought  should  be  altered  to  the  end 
of  “  a  more  thorough  organization.”  It  was  recommended 
that  a  light  tax  be  laid,  the  executive  power  be  vested  in 
one  person,  several  minor  changes  of  convenience  be  carried 
out,  and  that  the  article  in  the  land  law  guaranteeing  six 
square  miles  of  land  to  the  missions  be  repealed,  as  “  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  the  community.”  There  were 
also  other  recommendations,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
roads,  ferries,  and  schools,  indicative  of  a  healthy  growth. 
The  message  closed  with  an  appeal  to  that  human  sense 
of  fairness  which  the  Provisional  Government  exhibited 
from  this  day  forth  : 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  your  minds  that,  although  the  colony 
is  small,  and  its  resources  feeble,  yet  the  life,  rights,  and 
liberties  of  an  individual  here  are  of  equal  value  to  him  as  to 
one  in  the  city  of  Washington  or  London.  And  it  is  a  duty 
which  devolves  on  you,  and  on  us,  to  use  as  much  discretion, 
vigilance,  and  caution,  in  maturing  and  adopting  measures  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  this  little  colony,  as  if  we  expected 
our  names  and  acts  would  be  enrolled  in  the  pages  of  history, 
or  inscribed  on  pillars  of  stone,  when  our  day  and  generation 
shall  have  passed  away. 

lText  in  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  History  of  Oregon,  vol.  i,  p.  429,  n.  8. 
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By  1844,  when  the  new  superintendent  arrived,  the 
Methodist  Mission  in  Oregon  was  thoroughly  disrupted  by 
the  strife  of  factions  within  itself,  and  it  drops  from  politics 
as  an  organized  and  cohesive  group.  The  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Mission  had  reached  alarming  proportions,  its 
assets  being  about  $30,000.  in  accounts  receivable  from  the 
settlers,  besides  a  mill,  and  extensive  farms  and  herds,  “  so 
that  it  presented  more  the  appearance  of  a  design  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  colony,  than  of  an  associated  effort  to  promote 
true  Christian  evangelization.”  To  liquidate  the  business 
promptly,  the  superintendent  arranged  with  the  secular  agent, 
George  Abemethy,  to  take  most  of  the  property  and  the 
paper  assets  for  $20,000.,  and  also  to  assume  the  liabilities, 
amounting  to  $10,000.  This  change,  so  far  as  politics  were 
concerned,  was  in  name  only,  for  Abernethy  promptly  be¬ 
came  not  only  a  prominent  merchant,  but  also  governor  of 
the  settlement,  being  elected  on  the  temperance  issue.  The 
faction  of  which  he  was  the  leader  assumed  the  name  of 
the  American  Party.1 

The  first  emigrants  who  came  to  Oregon  were  men  of 
strong  character  and  intelligence,  who  “  seem  to  have  sen¬ 
sible  views  of  what  they  are  to  expect,”  and  their  women 
were  tidy  and  care-free.’  Among  them  were  several  leaders 
of  real  ability,  who,  in  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling, 
might  easily  have  made  considerable  trouble  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Company,  had  not  its  officers  been  adroit  enough  to  meet 
them  more  than  half  way.  These  officers  encouraged  the 

1  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  29th  Annual 
Report ,  pp.  31-33.  There  is  much  information  regarding  their  activities 
in  letters  from  the  former  missionaries  to  their  friends  in  Hawaii, 
published  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon,  in  The  Friend  of  Temperance  and 
Seamen,  vols.  iii  and  iv,  Honolulu,  1845-6. 

1  Niles'  Register ,  vol.  lxviii,  p.  342 — letter  from  Col.  Kearny’s  Ex¬ 
pedition,  June  3,  1845. 
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feeling  of  mutual  accommodation  and  desire  to  get  along 
without  quarreling,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  life  in  the  territory  during  the 
regime  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

The  Company’s  officers  and  the  missionaries  had  been 
cooperating  from  the  first  in  preserving  order  in  the  settle¬ 
ment,  which  was  the  more  easily  accomplished  since  the 
policy  of  both  looked  to  the  prohibition  of  liquor.  The 
Sub-Indian  Agent,  the  sole  representative  of  the  United 
States  Government,  also  took  prompt  steps  to  suppress 
“  the  manufacture  and  use  of  that  most  degrading,  wither¬ 
ing,  and  damning  of  all  the  curses  that  has  ever  visited  our 
race  since  the  fall  of  Adam.”  In  this  course  he  had  the 
aid  of  the  great  majority  of  the  colonists.1 

The  Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  knew, 
however,  that  other  and  more  active  measures  must  be  taken 
if  the  new  arrivals  were  really  to  be  assimilated  into  his 
commercial  system  and  turned  from  hostility  to  his  Com¬ 
pany.  He  made  no  attempt  to  press  exclusive  rights  to  his 
personal  claim  at  Willamette  Falls.  Instead,  he  judiciously 
distributed  certain  lots  as  gifts  to  a  selected  few,  who  were 
also  entertained  by  him  hospitably  and  free  of  charge,  at 
Fort  Vancouver.2  McLoughlin  was  aware  of  the  growing 
hostility  to  Great  Britain;  he  saw  how  it  freshened  the 
natural  pugnacity  and  determination  of  the  emigrants,  as 
well  as  strengthened  their  fears  of  British  intentions  in  the 
West.  To  the  settler  he  was  the  representative  of  his 
country  as  well  as  his  company.  A  situation  more  preg¬ 
nant  with  opportunities  for  trouble  can  hardly  be  imagined 
than  this,  resulting  from  the  necessarily  close  relations 
between  the  courtly,  dignified  old  despot  of  the  Columbia, 

1  White,  E.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  31-2.  Cf.  Hastings,  L.  W.,  op .  cit.,  p.  5 7. 

2  Niles’  Register,  vol.  lxvii,  p.  130 — letter  of  P.  H.  Burnett,  July  25, 
1844. 
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accustomed  throughout  his  life  to  exercising  power  and 
commanding  obedience,  and  the  American  frontiersman, 
accustomed  to  escaping  from  the  slightest  exhibition  of 
either. 

The  white-haired  McLoughlin  had  the  resourcefulness 
born  of  a  long  experience  in  handling  all  classes  of  men; 
he  knew  when  firmness  counted  for  most,  just  the  place  to 
yield  a  point,  and  the  moment  to  give  a  dinner  in  the  great 
hall  of  his  fort.  Quickly  he  learned  who  should  be  signally 
honored  with  the  Company’s  best  wine,  and  to  whom  credit 
should  be  extended  liberally.  Yet  the  immense  power 
which  the  leadership  of  the  social  and  commercial  life  of 
the  community  placed  in  his  hands  alone  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  The  pitiful  condition  of  the  way-worn 
emigrants  who  in  the  late  fall  came  floating  down  the 
river  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  display  kindly  feelings 
and  to  aid  his  fellows  in  distress — help  to  the  destitute, 
generously  extended  by  a  great-hearted  man,  which  im¬ 
mediately  placed  them  under  lasting  obligations  to  him.1 

By  sending  food  and  bateaux  up  the  river  to  aid  those 
arriving  late,  by  offering  the  hospital  facilities  of  his  post 
to  the  sick,  and  by  extending  credit  at  the  Company’s 
stores  payable  in  the  next  season’s  crops,  he  at  once  allayed 
their  suspicions.  He  disarmed  his  critics  by  giving  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  Falls  to  mechanics  and  builders;  and  lent  the 
resources  of  his  Company  to  supporting  an  air  of  prosper¬ 
ous  activity  in  the  settlement.2  For  many  of  these  acts 

1  “  ...  In  acting  as  I  have  done,  I  firmly  believe  that  time  will  prove 
I  have  not  only  fulfilled  the  dictates  of  humanity,  but  most  effectually 
promoted  the  best  interests  of  the  Company,  ...”  Am.  Hist.  Rev., 
vol.  xxi,  p.  125 — Dr.  McLoughlin’s  Last  Letter. 

2  Hastings,  L.  W.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56,  58;  Johnson  and  Winter,  op.  cit., 
pp.  38,  39 ;  Shively,  J.  M.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  11,  12.  The  Methodist  Mission 
also  rendered  material  aid  to  the  new-comers,  Hastings,  L.  W.,  op.  cit., 
P.  55- 
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he  was  severely  criticised  by  his  government  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Company;  especially  for  the  extension  of  credit, 
since  collections  were  slow  and  sometimes  impossible  to 
make. 

Most  of  these  accounts  with  the  settlers  were  small — * 
from  $50.00  to  $200.00 — ,  though  a  few  as  large  as  $1,500. 
were  carried  with  those  who  appeared  to  be  leaders.  This 
accommodation  he  gave  “  judiciously  and  prudently,”  and 
probably  the  Company  was  repaid  for  his  liberal  policy  in 
many  other  ways,  through  the  obligation  it  placed  upon  these 
men.1 

The  aid  which  the  Chief  Factor  derived,  in  exercising  his 
control  over  settlers  and  Indians,  from  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  the  Jesuit  Mission  in  the 
upper  country  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  Doctor  was 
himself  a  Catholic,  the  parish  priests  were  Canadians,  and 
several  of  the  emigrant  leaders  either  were  or  else  became 
Catholics  upon  their  arrival;  yet  so  naturally  and  unobtru- 

*Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.,  Transactions,  1880,  p.  54 — McLoughlin  Document; 
Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  224 — letter  of  Daniel  H.  Lownsdale; 
Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  xxi,  pp.  125,  129 — Dr.  McLoughlin’s  Last  Letter. 
Lieutenant  Howiscm,  U.  S.  N.,  reported  on  the  subject,  in  1846,  as 
follows : 

“  I  was  told  at  Vancouver  that  the  amount  of  debt  due  the  -Company 
by  Americans  exceeded  eighty  thousand  dollars;  and  that  so  little  dis¬ 
position  was  shown  to  pay  off  this  debt,  that  it  had  been  determined  to 
refuse  any  further  credits.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  this  debt,  however,  is  due 
in  sums  of  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  dollars,  and  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  no  uneasiness  to  the  officers  of  the  Company,  who  told  me 
they  were  often  surprised  by  the  appearance  (after  an  absence  of 
years)  of  some  debtor  who  came  forward  to  liquidate  the  claim  against 
him.  Much  of  this  large  amount  will  probably  be  lost  to  the  Company ; 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  presume  that  the  larger  credits  were  granted 
to  individuals  whose  political  influence  was  thus  sought  to  be  procured.” 
30th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  House  Misc.  Docs.,  no.  29,  p.  19.  Cf.  also  letter 
of  P.  H.  Burnett,  from  Oregon,  Jan.  20,  1846,  in  the  Weekly  Tribune, 
Liberty,  Clay  Co.,  Mo.,  Aug.  22,  1846,  and  Hastings,  L.  W.,  op.  cit., 
p.  58. 
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sively  was  this  influence  exerted  that  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  make  any  just  calculation  of  the  extent  or  effect  of  its 
use.  However,  such  a  suitable  power  was  not  allowed  to 
stand  idle  by  those  keen  and  intelligent  men  who  directed 
the  Company’s  affairs  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  writings  of  Protestants.1 

For  a  few  years  everything  went  smoothly.  The  emi¬ 
grants  scattered  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
each  one  staking  out  a  claim  of  640  acres  of  delightful 
prairie  land,  or  engaged  in  the  building  operations  at 
Oregon  City.2  Though  preoccupied  with  breaking  the  soil, 
putting  in  a  crop,  fencing  and  erecting  log  homes,  they  still 
found  time  to  revise  the  Organic  Law  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  with  the  intent  of  establishing  it  upon  a  firmer 
basis,  by  granting  their  government  sufficient  authority  to  be 
effective,  and  simplifying  its  procedure  to  make  it  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  their  needs.  In  its  earlier  form  it  had  been  a  dis¬ 
trusted  necessity,  and  its  three-headed  Executive  Committee 
so  unwieldy  that  it  could  accomplish  but  little.  The  new  set¬ 
tlers,  however,  being  a  substantial  class  of  genuine  home- 
seekers,  with  an  intelligent  view  of  their  own  aspirations, 
and  a  recognition  of  both  the  opportunities  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  their  new  position,  proceeded  to  adapt  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  their  desires.  They  saw  in  it  an  instrument  by  which 
they  might  regulate  the  most  fundamental  features  of  their 

1  The  contemporary  sources  upon  this  point  are  the  fierce  invective 
letter  of  D.  H.  Lownsdale  (Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  213-249), 
and  the  Whitman  correspondence  (Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.,  Transactions , 
1891  and  1893).  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  use  of  its  power 
aroused  a  very  bitter  opposition,  which  succeeded  in  electing  the  first 
territorial  delegate  to  Congress.  The  Lownsdale  letter  is  the  most 
important  and  informing  source  for  the  side  of  the  opposition  in  early 
Oregon  politics. 

2  This  was  the  name  given  the  settlement  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Willamette.  McLoughlin  spent  some  $46,000  in  commercial  improve¬ 
ments  at  this  place.  Cf.  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  68,  69. 
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new  life  and  property.  The  men  who  were  politically  domin¬ 
ant  among  the  emigrants  were  conservative,  recognizing 
neither  American  nor  British  interests  as  exclusive,  and  seek¬ 
ing  only  the  orderly  development  of  the  country  whose  future 
they  had  chosen  to  mold  for  themselves.  Few  in  number,  yet 
superior  in  ability  and  sustained  desires,  they  gave  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government,  a  tone  which  has  lasted  long.  They  re¬ 
garded  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  integrity,  and  fair  name 
of  Oregon  as  of  first  importance.  In  doing  this  they  served 
well  the  interests  of  their  country,  for  they  never  once  gave 
a  casus  belli  to  the  expanding  wrath  of  the  United  States, 
although  they  passed  through  many  delicate  situations  which 
might  have  been  productive  of  excellent  excuses  for  war, 
had  they  wished  to  fight.1 

The  circumstances  which  made  it  advisable  for  the  officers 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  join  in  the  support  of 
the  Provisional  Government  flowed  from  the  conciliatory 
attitude  of  the  settlers  in  “  remodeling  the  former  organic 

1  The  reason  every  critical  situation  was  smoothed  over  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  friendly  disposition  and  the  willingness  to  com¬ 
promise  exhibited  by  the  officers  of  both  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
and  the  Provisional  Government.  Not  that  either  had  so  very  much 
at  stake,  but  that  each  wanted  to  get  along  with  the  other,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  the  intelligence  to  find  a  way.  This  spirit  is  voiced  in  the  message 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  December  16,  1844 :  “As  descendants  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  we  should  honor  and  respect 
the  countries  which  gave  us  birth;  and,  as  citizens  of  Oregon,  we 
should,  by  a  uniform  course  of  proceeding,  and  a  strict  observance  of 
the  rules  of  justice,  equity,  and  republican  principles,  without  party 
distinction,  use  our  best  endeavors  to  cultivate  the  kind  feeling,  not 
only  of  our  native  countries,  but  of  all  the  powers  or  states  with 
whom  we  may  have  intercourse.”  Oregon  Archives,  pp.  58,  59.  Hast¬ 
ings,  L.  W.,  op.  cit.,  p.  58,  says :  “  The  Oregon  emigrants  are,  as  a 
general  thing,  of  a  superior  order  to  those  of  our  people,  who  usually 
emigrate  to  our  frontier  countries.  They  are  not  the  indolent,  dis¬ 
solute,  ignorant,  and  vicious,  but  they  are  generally  the  enterprising, 
orderly,  intelligent,  and  virtuous.” 
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law,  and  divesting  it  entirely  of  its  national  character,”  1  as 
well  as  the  rather  anomalous  position  in  which  the  Company 
was  placed  by  the  coming  of  so  many  American  settlers. 
The  officers  possessed  legal  authority  over  the  Company’s 
servants,2  which  circumstances  practically  nullified  when 
the  American  settlement  became  an  enticing  refuge  for  the 
disgruntled,  into  which  it  was  unwise  to  pursue  them.3  The 
Company  had  certain  possessory  rights  to  the  lands  about 
its  posts,  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  its  business,  but  as  soon 
as  the  most  favorable  locations  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
had  been  occupied,  reckless  Americans  refused  to  recognize 
these  rights,  and  the  Company’s  officers  dared  not  eject 
squatters  by  force.4  These  intrusions,  sometimes  repeated 
by  the  same  individual,  were  made  with  “  a  belief  that  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  would  be  soon  turned  out  of  the 
country  by  the  terms  of  the  anticipated  treaty,  and  many 
were  led  to  this  offensive  course  by  a  desire  to  succeed  to 
those  advantages  which  could  not  be  conveyed  away  by  the 
retiring  Company.” 5 

From  the  increasing  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  rights,  and  the  desire  to  bring  pressure  on  their 
creditors,  Dr.  McLoughlin  and  his  assistants  resolved,  in 
the  summer  of  1845,  to  accept  a  proffered  opportunity  of 

1  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  116 — “  McLoughlin’s  Last  Letter.” 

•I  and  II  George  IV,  66. 

*  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  in. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  112.  The  ejected  squatter  always  had  a  weapon  of 
revenge  in  the  threat  to  burn  Fort  Vancouver. 

5  “  But  although  too  many  were  influenced  by  motives  so  unworthy, 
yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  I  would  include  among  them  the  substantial 
cultivator,  or  any  one  of  the  great  bulk  of  honest  emigrants  who  came 
here  to  live  by  his  labor,  and  not  by  his  artifice  or  speculating  genius, 
which  would  render  the  labors  of  others  subservient  to  his  use."  30th 
Cong.  1st  Sess.  House  Misc.  Docs.,  no.  29,  p.  19,  Lieut.  Howison’s 
report.  Cf.  Martin,  R.  M.,  The  Hudson's  Bay  Territories,  pp.  37-38. 
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joining  the  provisional  government,  as  individuals,  “  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  protection,  with  the  white  population  in 
the  Willamette.” 1  They  did  this  with  good  grace,  as  it  had 
no  appearance  of  a  forced  submission.  The  decision  was  a 
wise  one,  for  so  far  from  neutralizing  their  authority  in  the 
country,  as  an  English  lieutenant  observed,  it  great  enhanced 
their  prestige,  and  put  into  their  hands  quasi  legal  weapons 
which  they  had  not  before  enjoyed.  With  this  new  power  in 
their  possession,  the  Company’s  officers  continued,  for  several 
years  after  the  boundary  had  been  established  by  treaty,  in 
large  measure  to  control,  if  not  to  govern,  the  community 
west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  for  they  had  completely  sub¬ 
merged  the  “  Ultra  Party,”  as  the  opposition  was  sometimes 
called. 

But  the  American  party  was  neither  defeated  nor  silenced. 
Their  cause  was  the  age-long  cause  of  those  who  have 
aspired  but  have  not  attained,  and  they  were  left  by  their 
ill  success  in  no  mood  to  remain  quiet  long.  The  leaders  of 
the  American  party  were,  many  of  them,  the  same  men 
who  had  directed  the  Methodist  Mission  in  its  days  of 
temporal  grandeur,  and  who,  dispossessed  from  a  power 
they  had  barely  tasted,  bore  in  their  hearts  the  bitter 
hatred  which  is  born  of  balked  desires.  The  governor,  who 
was  only  a  nominal  leader,  was  unable  to  dominate  the 
legislature,  and  so  remained  silent,  awaiting  the  proper 
moment  for  a  revenge,  which  forms  a  sad  aftermath  to  the 
rather  brilliant  political  beginnings  of  these  people.2 

Correctly  speaking,  there  were  no  parties  in  Oregon  dis- 

1  Am.  Hist .  Rev.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  no. 

*An  unfavorable  but  correct  estimate  of  this  man  may  be  found  in 
Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  612,  et  seq.,  where  the  subject  of  Oregon's 
political  decadence  is  fully  treated.  It  centered  about  Dr.  McLaughlin’s 
claim  to  the  site  of  Oregon  City,  of  which  he  was  deprived  by  the 
Donation  Law  of  1852. 
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tinguished  by  principles  that  were  larger  or  more  persistent 
than  the  prejudices  of  those  individuals  who  led  them.  The 
divisions  along  lines  of  mere  personal  followings  were  very 
numerous,  and  shifted  rapidly  with  the  growth  of  likes  and 
dislikes.  Numerically,  the  largest  party  were  the  American 
settlers,  sometimes  split  by  factions,  without  much  leader¬ 
ship,  and  so  well  satisfied  with  their  position  that  they  were 
content  to  remain,  like  the  Canadians,  mere  pawns,  to  be 
manipulated  by  those  who  were  playing  the  political  game. 
They  were  content  because  their  land  claims  and  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  settlement  were  well  looked  after  by  their 
government ;  and  they  were  concerned  in  the  squabbles  be¬ 
tween  American  merchants  and  the  Company  only  when 
their  passions  were  stirred. 

They  were  substantial  people,  eager  to  build  homes,  pre¬ 
occupied  with  that  task,  and  fairly  prosperous.  The  young 
men,  the  speculators,  the  reckless,  made  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  the  Company  as  individuals,  but  could  never  be 
consolidated  into  a  powerful  group.  The  really  dissatis¬ 
fied  drifted  off  to  California,  where  there  was  considerably 
more  excitement,  as  easily  as  they  had  drifted  to  Oregon. 
Then,  too,  they  lacked  leadership,  because  any  one  with 
ability  found  that  his  interest  lay  along  conservative  lines. 
There  was  too  much  speculation,  especially  in  town  sites 
and  seaports  which  lined  the  Columbia  for  a  hundred  miles, 
to  return  quick  profits  to  any  one. 

The  settlement  was  very  prosperous  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  export  of  lumber  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  early  developed,  while  the  needs  of  the  new  arrivals, 
and  the  Company’s  shipments  of  provisions  to  the  Russian 
settlements  in  the  North,  furnished  a  ready  demand  and 
excellent  prices  for  all  the  foodstuffs  produced  in  excess  of 
family  consumption.  But  the  much  talked  of  Asiatic 
markets  did  not  materialize,  and,  in  1847  an<^  1848,  the  old 
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story  of  over-production  and  low  prices  was  repeated.  To 
make  matters  worse,  this  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  cost 
of  all  supplies  had  been  raised,  because  of  the  gradual  aban¬ 
donment  by  the  fur  company  of  it  business  along  the  lower 
Columbia.  The  Company  moved  its  principal  depot  to 
Vancouver’s  Island,  after  the  boundary  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded,  and  left  the  settlement  to  American  enterprise. 

Temperamentally,  the  settlers  had  as  little  in  common  with 
the  missionaries,  whom  they  termed  “  American  aristo¬ 
crats,”  as  they  had  with  the  more  real  aristocracy,  composed 
of  those  hard-headed,  keen  Scotchmen  who  directed  the 
Company’s  affairs  on  the  Columbia.  Yet,  by  some  queer 
outburst  of  feeling,  the  settlers  were  at  length  either  led  to 
back  the  Mission  party,  or  else  induced  to  remain  quiet  in 
the  perfectly  fruitless,  if  gratifying,  campaign  of  revenge 
by  which,  when  a  territorial  government  had  been  organized, 
the  old  Chief  Factor  of  the  Company  was  deprived  of  his 
land  claim  at  Oregon  City.  Oregon  eventually  made  good 
its  honorable  obligation  to  this  man,  whose  policy  had 
“  tended  to  the  introduction  of  American  settlers  into  the 
country.”  2 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
early  Oregon  politics  were  too  purely  personal  to  be  really 
interesting,  save  as  the  sidelights  are  amusing,  or  indicate 
some  natural  political  aptitude.3  However,  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  chaotic  political  beginnings  of  Oregon  may  be 

lCf.  Gilbert,  J.  H.,  Trade  and  Currency  in  Early  Oregon  (New  York, 
1907)  passim. 

2  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  x,  p.  81,  report  of  Lieutenants  Warre  and 
Vavasour,  1846. 

*  The  Oregon  legislature  elected  as  its  Speaker  one  of  its  members 
who  was  found  of  talking,  simply  to  prevent  his  taking  up  too  much 
time.  Bancroft,  op.  cit .,  vol.  i,  p.  488,  n.  32.  A  study  of  Oregon 
politics,  is  Woodward,  W.  C.,  “  Rise  and  Early  History  of  Political 
Parties  in  Oregon,”  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vols.  xi-xiii. 
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found  something  other  than  mere  faction;  something  that 
might  have  come  to  the  surface  and  caused  a  row  of  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude,  had  not  the  settlers  been  comparatively 
contented  and  concerned  with  matters  of  more  immediate 
import.  By  1845  settlers  had  worked  the  Provisional 
Government  into  such  a  shape  that  it  fulfilled  their  every 
need,  and  the  only  political  strife  was  involved  in  the 
struggle  for  commercial  supremacy  between  the  British 
Company  on  the  one  hand  and  the  American  merchants  on 
the  other.  The  more  usual  and  fundamental  political  div¬ 
ergence  between  the  interests  of  commercialism  and 
agrarianism  did  not  appear  in  early  Oregon. 

Up  to  the  present  the  moneyed  power  in  Oregon  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  ...  Not  a  merchant 
dared  put  his  head  into  Oregon  without  the  expectation  of 
losing  everything,  unless  he  fell  into  the  track  marked  out  by 
the  Company.  .  .  .  Everything  has  been  written  and  said  to  kill 
the  country  in  a  commercial  view  with  American  merchants.1 

The  settler  did  not  suffer  from  this  power;  on  the  contrary, 
he  benefited  greatly  by  it;  yet  he  apprehended  its  presence, 
and  his  quarrel  remained  latent  only  by  reason  of  the 
adroit  manner  in  which  that  power  was  exercised. 

If  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  facts  which 
have  been  adduced  is  the  correct  one,  it  follows  that 
Oregon  presented  to  the  farming  and  mechanic  classes  cer¬ 
tain  political  advantages,  in  addition  to  its  well-known 

1  Ore.  Hist.  Quart.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  242 — letter  of  D.  H.  Lownsdale,  of 
1849.  Cf.  Palmer,  Joel,  op.  cit.  The  line  is  not  to  be  drawn  too  closely, 
for  the  Company  sometimes  withheld  raw  material  from  a  mechanic, 
or  refused  further  credit  to  a  farmer,  which  provoked  similar  com¬ 
ment.  By  and  large,  however,  if  we  judge  by  the  purpose  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  institutions  the  settlers  erected  for  themselves  in  their 
Provisional  Government,  we  must,  I  think,  conclude  that  the  old  op¬ 
position  between  financial  and  farming  interests  was  dormant  in  the 
settlement,  because  for  the  time  being  the  objects  of  both  coincided. 
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physical  advatages,  which  in  future  years  proved  a  powerful 
attraction  for  all  who  were  yearning  to  make  their  homes  in 
the  midst  of  delightful  natural  surroundings. 

California,  indeed,  drew  off  many  of  the  more  adventur¬ 
ous,  for  the  guide-books  had  it  that  even  larger  tracts  of  land 
were  given  the  immigrant  there  than  in  Oregon,  and  the 
possibility  of  having  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  the  coast 
grow  up  about  one’s  cabin  was  not  altogether  fanciful. 
There  was  apt  to  be  more  excitement  there,  f  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  following  the  revolutionary  tradition  of  Mexico, 
and  the  emigrants  were  by  no  means  disinclined  to  try  their 
luck  at  that  diversion.  Captain  Sutter,  from  his  enormous 
ranch  near  the  present  city  of  Sacramento,  performed  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  new-comers  similar  to  those  rendered  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  Oregon.  While  goods  of  all 
kinds  were  much  higher  there,  owing  to  the  enormous  duties 
charged  by  the  Mexican  Government,  nevertheless,  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  control  of  the  country  was  rapidly  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  immigrants  was  strong  among  them,  and  they 
were  willing  to  endure  minor  annoyances  and  hazard  any¬ 
thing,  in  order  to  be  first  in  a  country  possessing  the  un¬ 
equaled  facilities,  in  respect  to  commerce  and  agriculture,  of 
central  California.  In  view  of  these  things,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  Pacific  Coast  region  quickly  assumed,  in  the 
popular  imagination,  the  aspect  of  the  veritable  El  Dorado, 
which  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

A  government  strong  enough  to  guarantee  the  continuity 
of  the  emigrants’  ideas  regarding  property  and  moral  pro¬ 
gress,  but  in  no  sense  a  burden ;  the  almost  certain  prospect 
that  Congress  would  fulfill  its  promise  in  regard  to  dona¬ 
tion  of  lands  as  soon  as  the  joint  occupancy  status  should  be 
abandoned;  and  the  undoubted  natural  advantages  of  the 
country  for  commerce,  manufacturing,  and  farming,  com¬ 
bined  to  induce  the  majority  of  emigrants  to  settle  in 
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Oregon;  but  it  was  always  difficult  for  them  to  separate 
truth  from  fiction  in  the  stories  they  heard,  so  numerous  and 
plausible  were  the  rumors  set  afloat  by  the  agents  from  the 
different  settlements. 

Until  the  discovery  of  gold,  however,  the  larger  number 
of  emigrants  preferred  the  more  northern  portion  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Of  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  these  men, 
one  who  returned  to  urge  their  cause  upon  the  federal  con¬ 
gress,  in  1846,  said : 

Already  Oregon  has  a  white  population  of  8,000  souls,  who 
have  gone  thither  mostly  from  various  portions  of  the  Union, 
but  far  the  greater  part  from  the  Southern  and  Western  States ; 
there  being  more  inhabitants  there  from  Virginia,  or  whose 
forefathers  have  formerly  resided  in  that  state,  than  any  other 
single  state  in  the  Union ;  still  possessing  the  same  devotion  to 
our  free  institutions,  and  carrying  with  them  their  accustomed 
politeness,  which  has  ever  characterized  the  people  of  the  West, 
and  are  educating  their  sons  and  daughters  in  that  country  to 
act  well  their  part  in  life  when  those  who  guided  their  foot¬ 
steps  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  shall  be  no  more.1 

1  Saxton,  G,  op.  cit.,  pp.  32,  33.  By  the  middle  of  the  next  decade 
the  proportion  of  New  Englanders  about  equaled  that  of  Westerners. 
The  most  thorough  discussion  of  the  occurrences  in  Oregon  and  the 
state  of  public  feeling  there  is  found  in  Bancroft,  History  of  Oregon, 
vol.  i,  passim.  4 


CHAPTER  IX 


Conclusion:  The  Interplay  of  Sentimental  and 
Economic  Forces 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Northwest  Coast  with  its  native 
Indian  population  and  vast  untouched  resources.  Then 
there  came  the  vague  rumors  of  Russian  and  Spanish 
navigators.  An  Englishman  visited  the  coast,  published  his 
report,  and  the  Northwest  Coast  became  the  resort  of 
traders,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  try  their 
luck  in  the  new  field  of  great  promise.  They  brought  to 
the  coast  cargoes  of  tawdry  things,  which  they  exchanged 
for  furs  of  great  value  to  the  oriental  peoples.  From  the 
East  they  received  the  curious  products  of  its  craftsman¬ 
ship,  pleasing  to  occidental  eyes.  After  a  while,  when  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  became  involved  at  home, 
Americans  succeeded  to  the  sole  enjoyment  of  this  wealth- 
producing  trade;  but  for  all  that  it  was  an  impermanent 
thing,  and  the  only  record  it  left  upon  the  coast  as  evidence 
of  its  passage  was  the  white  man’s  venereal  disease  among 
the  natives. 

The  shore  was  peculiar.  Wooded  mountains  rose  abrup¬ 
tly  from  the  sea;  to  the  northward  the  coast  was  indented 
by  deep  sounds  which  furnished  the  harbors  necessary  for 
the  commerce  of  that  day,  as  well  as  the  present.  The 
wide  desert  basin  east  of  these  mountains  was  drained  by 
two  branches  of  a  great  river  system,  the  northern  only  being 
navigable.  In  its  course  to  the  sea  the  lower  part  of  this 
river  broke  through  two  mountain  ranges.  Between  these 
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mountain  ranges  lay  a  fertile  valley  with  many  open  prairies, 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  a  valley  such  as  the  commerce 
of  nineteenth-century  America  required  as  tributary  to  the 
creation  of  any  port  which  might  be  founded  in  that  day. 
But,  as  the  river  had  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  it  was  considered 
inferior  to  the  northern  sounds  as  a  harbor  for  entrance  by 
sailing  vessels. 

While  the  maritime  trade  was  at  its  height,  others  under¬ 
took  the  larger  financial  task  of  exploiting  the  interior  by 
establishing  a  central  depot  on  the  Columbia,  with  many 
smaller  posts  in  the  hinterland  reached  by  sea,  or  river,  or 
trial.  This  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  the  accident 
of  war,  as  easily  and  naturally  as  the  coast  trade  had  fallen 
to  the  Americans.  Once  the  English  were  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  the  geographical  pecularities  of  the  country  conspired 
to  prevent  successful  competition  by  Americans.  American 
fur  traders,  however,  found  that  nature  had  provided  a 
route  from  their  own  western  frontier  across  the  mountains 
to  the  Pacific,  which  could  be  traversed  by  wagon,  without 
road  cutting.  This  route  was  far  superior  to  the  river 
and  trail  line  of  communication  maintained  by  the  English, 
far  to  the  north. 

Before  the  fur  trade  was  established  on  a  remunerative 
basis,  the  diplomats  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
contrived  to  exclude  other  governments  which  had  terri¬ 
torial  pretensions  to'  this  region,  and  seized  upon  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  their  nationals  to  found  wide  and  conflicting  claims 
of  territorial  sovereignty.  But,  realizing  the  weakness  of 
their  respective  cases,  they  amicably  agreed  to  a  modus 
vivendi  by  which  the  trade  might  be  open  to  both  for  a 
term  of  years,  in  the  hope  that  the  passing  of  time  and 
changed  conditions  would  modify  the  extreme  pretensions 
of  each  nation. 

Each  nation,  taking  advantage  of  its  opportunities,  se- 
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cured  some  further,  but  still  indecisive,  accretion  of  strength 
to  its  position  in  that  quarter.  The  British  gained  complete 
control  of  the  fur  trade,  and  the  United  States  purchased 
from  Spain  the  best  set  of  claims  then  extant.  The  diplo¬ 
mats  talked  it  all  over  again,  in  1827,  but,  being  no  nearer 
an  agreement,  they  decided  to  prolong  the  joint-occupancy 
convention  indefinitely,  until  it  should  become  apparent 
that  a  different  status  was  necessary  for  the  few  inhabitants 
of  Oregon. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  more  alive  to  the  developments  of  the 
future  than  were  its  citizens.  These  latter  saw  only  a 
country  which  might  be  profitably  exploited  for  its  furs,  and 
that  was  already  being  done  by  a  foreign  system  with  which 
they  could  not  compete.  The  government,  taking  a  larger 
view,  sought  to  secure  safe  harbors  for  its  commerce,  which 
was  already  rising  on  the  Pacific.  In  1835,  it  made  the 
first  attempt  to  buy  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  from  Mexico; 
but,  failing,  bided  its  time,  held  on  to  its  slender  claim  to 
Puget  Sound,  and  sent  an  exploring  expedition  to  obtain 
accurate  information  about  the  Pacific. 

Just  when  the  fur  trade  was  undergoing  its  largest  devel¬ 
opment,  a  rather  startling  appeal  to  be  taught  the  Word  of 
God  came  from  one  of  the  interior  tribes,  and  awakened  a 
latent  missionary  interest  in  the  Oregon  country.  The  men 
who  were  sent  in  response  paid  scant  heed  to  the  tribe  that 
had  asked  for  instruction,  but,  taking  the  wants  of  the 
future  into  account,  went  down  to  the  fertile  valley  near  the 
sea.  It  was  not  long  before  the  wants  of  the  future  ab¬ 
sorbed  most  of  their  attention,  and  they  began  to  add  their 
voice  to  the  growing  chorus  of  praise  of  the  wonderful 
beauties  of  the  coast ; 

its  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  pouring  into  the 
prairies  around  their  base  transparent  streams  of  the  purest 
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water ;  the  white  and  black  oak,  pine  and  cedar  and  fir  forests, 
that  divide  the  prairies  into  sections  convenient  for  farming 
purposes;  the  rich  mines  of  coal  in  its  hills,  and  salt  springs 
in  its  valleys;  its  quarries  of  limestone,  sandstone,  chalk,  and 
marble;  the  salmon  of  its  rivers,  and  the  various  blessings  of 
the  delightful  and  healthy  climate.  ...  1 


Such  words  fell  upon  welcoming  ears,  for  the  farmers  in 
the  settlements  about  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  rivers,  were  coming  into  a  more  recipient  mood, 
and  they  soon  grew  impatient  to  go  and  see  for  themselves 
what  it  was  all  like.  In  this  impatience  they  were  abetted 
by  those  trappers  who  wintered  in  the  Missouri  border 
towns.  These  trappers  knew  all  the  mountain  passes,  and 
had  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  tales  of  their  life 
in  the  open,  “  stranger  and  more  romantic  than  fiction.” 
They  lived  so  ruthlessly  off  the  country  that,  by  1840,  they 
had  nearly  exterminated  both  beaver  and  game.  When 
the  price  received  for  their  peltries  fell  so  low  that  their 
work  grew  unprofitable,  the  mountain  fur  hunters  became 
footloose,  and  cast  about  for  some  other  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  Men  who  had  been  so  long  in  the  wild  and  silent 
places  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  not  apt  to  care  for  the 
life  of  a  mule  driver  in  the  caravans  of  the  Santa  Fe 
traders,  and  those  who  had  Indian  wives  did  not  wish  to 
return  home  and  expose  their  squaws  to  the  social  inferiority 
which  would  be  theirs  in  the  settlements.  As  a  result,  most 
of  the  mountain  men  fast  disappeared,  “  in  the  direction  of 
the  setting  sun,  expending  their  remaining  energies  and 
final  services  in  lighting  the  way  and  guiding  the  footsteps 
of  the  emigrant  and  the  settler  to  the  home  they  are  seeking 
in  Oregon  and  California.” 2 


1  26th  Cong,  ist  iSess.,  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  514,  p.  2 — “  Petition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Settlers,  1840.” 

*  De  Bow,  J.  D.  B.,  Industrial  Resources  (New  Orleans,  1852),  vol. 
iii,  p.  517.  Cf.  Hastings,  op.  cit.,  Preface. 
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There  were  also  certain  wanderers  who  crossed  the  plains 
and  deserts  to  the  western  coast  in  search  of  health  or 
adventure.  These  saw  the  splendid  opportunities  presented 
by  the  fertile  lands  near  the  sea,  and,  on  their  return  to  the 
States,  wrote  long  accounts  of  all  the  good  things  that  might 
be  found  in  Oregon  and  California.  Though  some  of  them 
turned  back  before  completing  the  long  trip,  nevertheless, 
they  found  out  enough  from  the  trappers  and  Hudson’s  Bay 
people,  who  were  met  along  the  way,  to  be  able  to  talk  intel¬ 
ligently  about  the  region  beyond  the  mountains.  When 
they  reached  home  they  found  great  interest  everywhere  in 
what  they  had  to  tell. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Missouri,  Dr.  Linn,  in  1838, 
again  took  up  the  task  of  arousing  popular  interest  in  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  to  the  Oregon  country,  which 
had  been  attempted  frequently  in  the  previous  decade.  The 
potential  resources  of  the  country  had  been  noted  in  the 
early  agitation,  but  the  people  were  fully  occupied  at  home, 
and  had  paid  scant  heed  to  these  political  agitations,  which 
were  tinged  with  personal  aversion  to  John  Quincy  Adams. 
There  was  no  such  animosity,  however,  in  the  Missouri 
Senator’s  interest,  and  his  sustained  efforts  began  to  show 
fruit  within  a  few  years.  Of  course,  no  action  could  be 
taken  by  Congress  that  would  compromise  treaty  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  a  suggestion  was  thrown  out  of  what  action 
might  be  expected,  at  a  later  day,  regarding  land  donations. 
This  was  sufficient,  for  the  golden  sunsets  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  had  been  setting  for  some  time  upon  a  very  restless 
set  of  men,  to  whom  a  hint  was  as  good  as  a  promise.  The 
idea  of  expansion  among  the  American  people  was  again 
taking  root  in  the  rich  soil  of  desire  for  something  new, 
greater,  more  wonderful,  than  anything  they  had  yet  known. 

As  soon  as  the  emigrant  movement  was  well  started,  in 
1842-1843,  many  minor  politicians,  who  had  their  ears  to 
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the  ground,  began  to  speak  in  prophetic  strain,  and,  in  the 
name  of  a  glorious  future,  to  urge  the  Congress  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  West  and  the  nation.  These  politicians,  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  a  new  appeal  to  the  people,  saw  the  possibili¬ 
ties  in  this  sentiment  for  expansion,  and  seized  upon  it  as  a 
new  partisan  question,  before  the  parties  could  estimate 
its  strength,  or  determine  what  attitude  should  be  adopted. 
The  local  leaders  in  the  West  sought  to  make  an  issue  of 
the  sentiment,  by  playing  upon  the  feeling  of  fear  and 
antipathy  for  the  mother  country.  They  found  it  a  strong 
sentiment  ready  to  be  aroused.  This  they  did  so  admirably 
that  before  the  decade  was  over  it  would  not  have  been 
outside  the  truth  to  have  called  it,  as  it  has  later  been  called, 
the  period  of  the  “  Roaring  Forties/’ 

In  the  meantime,  economic  conditions  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  had  been  growing  worse,  and  it  was  difficult  for  a 
man  moderately  well-off  to  find  money  with  which  to  run 
his  farm,  let  alone  pay  his  taxes.  All  were  intelligent 
enough  to  know  that  lack  of  a  market  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Indeed,  no  one  could  escape  knowing  it  when  he 
tried  to  sell  the  products  of  his  labor.  However,  the 
remedy  seemed  a  long  way  off ;  in  fact,  it  was  quite  beyond 
a  farmer’s  ability  to  secure,  if  not  his  comprehension  to 
devise.  Instead  of  exhibiting  that  sort  of  conservatism 
which  takes  fright  and  will  not  budge,  men  in  this  situation 
showed  a  type  of  conservatism  peculiar  to  the  American 
pioneer,  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  its  opposite. 
Feeling  that  the  little  he  had  was  not  worth  further  care, 
the  emigrant  disposed  of  it,  and  sought  the  traditional  form 
of  relief  from  his  sufferings.  In  the  words  of  one  of  them : 


.  .  .  the  people  in  Amerca,  at  the  present  time,  are  far  ahead 
of  the  majority  of  our  statesmen  in  regard  to  the  great  enter¬ 
prise  of  inhabiting  Oregon  and  taking  possession  of  our  North¬ 
west  Coast.  Causes  have  been  operating,  for  the  last  twenty- 
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five  years,  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  to  produce  this  un¬ 
paralleled  mighty  movement  across  the  American  continent. 
A  system  of  aristocracy  has  oppressed  the  laboring  classes,  and 
roused  the  people  to  fly  to  the  Western  States,  to  avoid  the 
“  soup  and  parish  relief  societies,”  as  witnessed  in  Europe ; 
and  in  the  West,  the  pioneers  were  compelled  to  seek  new  homes 
for  their  families,  and  to  find,  if  possible,  a  suitable  market  for 
their  produce,  and  a  “  range  ”  for  their  herds.1 

The  pioneers  of  the  American  frontier  had  always  been 
a  restless  body  of  men  and  women.  For  twenty  years  or 
more,  the  Mississippi  valley  frontier  had  been  in  course  of 
settlement,  before  serious  depression  came  upon  the  market 
for  farm  produce.  As  the  Indian  land  up  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers  offered  no  great  change  from  their 
situation,  and  would  require  money  to  purchase,  the  pioneers 
naturally  sought  the  distant  region  upon  the  Pacific, 
about  which  glorious  stories  were  being  told,  where  land 
might  be  had  for  the  asking.  And  when  they  made  the 
move,  they  located  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Willamette, 
close  to  the  principal  post  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
where  they  could  buy  seed  and  tools,  have  their  wheat 
ground,  and  sell  the  surplus  of  their  farms  and  herds. 
That  they  lost  no  time  in  establishing  themselves  may  be 
seen  from  advice  dated  from  Honolulu,  in  June,  1845  : 

There  are  two  packets  now  running  between  Oregon  City  and 
Honolulu;  the  American  brig,  Chenamus,  Captain  Sylvester, 
and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  barque,  Cowlitz,  Captain 
Heath.  The  Chenamus  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  the  20th  May, 
after  a  twenty-eight  day  passage.  Cargo,  460  bbls.  flour,  5  do. 
wheat,  45  bbls.  and  15  boxes  salmon,  37,200  feet  lumber, 
137,000  shingles,  9  spars,  and  one  American  mare.  The 
Cowlitz  sailed  for  Oregon  on  the  15th  May,  with  English  and 


1  Saxton,  Charles,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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American  manufactures — tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  produc¬ 
tions  from  the  Islands,  India,  and  China.  The  voyage  between 
the  two  places  averages  twenty-five  to  thirty  days.  The  Poly¬ 
nesian  newspaper  advertises  salted  provisions,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
beans,  butter,  etc.,  etc.,  from  Oregon.  The  shingle  trade  is  very 
brisk,  an  evidence  that  the  Yankees  are  at  work  on  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia.1 


All  the  ideas  regarding  Oregon,  its  attractions,  advan¬ 
tages,  resources,  its  mountains,  rain,  water-power,  harbors, 
commercial  routes,  geographical  peculiarities,  situation,  and 
beauties,  which  the  emigrant  movement  ever  developed, 
were  present  in  its  very  earliest  agitation.  What  gave  im¬ 
pulse  and  life  to  the  movement,  what  galvanized  an  idea  into 
action,  what  moved  the  old  frontiersmen  over  two  thousand 
miles  of  plains,  mountains,  and  desert,  was  the  feeling  that 
the  need  and  the  time  had  come  to  make  use  of  the  latent 
resources  on  the  western  coast.  Because  of  certain  definite 
and  keenly  felt,  though  temporary,  disadvantages  of  his 
situation  in  the  middle  West,  the  pioneer  undertook  the  long 
journey  at  the  very  moment  when  the  immigrants  from 
Northern  Europe — a  class  of  people  better  equipped  than 
he  to  endure  a  long  depression — were  pushing  settlements 
to  the  north  and  west  along  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  put¬ 
ting  themselves  in  a  position  to  be  enriched  by  what  he  left. 

The  pioneer  regarded  the  long  road  he  must  travel  as  a 
dreary,  tedious  monotony,  full  of  hardship  and  some  suffer¬ 
ing,  relieved  only  by  the  curiosities  and  savage  beauty  of 
nature,  and  by  the  few  diversions  he  could  make  for  him¬ 
self  about  the  camp  fire,  or  find  in  hunting.  The  Indians 
were  always  troublesome,  though  more  apt  to  frighten  than 
to  be  really  dangerous.  As  the  road  became  more  traveled 
by  Mormons  and  gold  seekers  it  presented  more  real  dif- 

1  The  Delta  (New  Orleans),  October  19,  1845;  cf.  The  Polynesian, 
January  25,  1845. 
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ficulty  to  later  emigrants  than  to  those  who  first  trod  out 
the  way,  although  to  all  it  was  very  unpleasant  after  the 
smooth  and  level  stretches  by  the  Platte  had  been  left  behind.. 

Once  arrived  in  Oregon,  he  staked  out  a  claim  from 
among  the  many  desirable  sites  which  were  open  to  him, 
and  set  to  work  developing  his  property.  The  Provisional 
Government,  after  it  had  been  recast  in  its  final  form,  in 
1845,  Rave  to  the  territory  political  attractions  equal  to 
those  attractions  with  which  nature  had  endowed  the  land.. 
The  fundamental  provisions  of  the  Organic  Law  expressed, 
the  simplicity  and  conservatism  of  the  pioneer’s  creed :  secur¬ 
ity  of  land  claims,  means  for  organized  defence  in  case 
of  need,  exclusion  of  liquor  and  slavery,  and  provision  for 
education,  religious  freedom,  and  other  customary  inalien¬ 
able  rights  of  the  individual.  So  long  as  these  things- 
were  secured  him,  the  settler  could  leave  the  administration 
in  the  hands  of  the  missionary  merchants  and  their  friends,, 
and  neglect  the  strife  for  prestige  between  them  and  the 
great  English  monopoly.  The  settlers  became  so  busy  de¬ 
veloping  their  farms  that,  after  the  stabilizing  control  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  withdrawn,  they  over¬ 
produced  their  market  again,  and  only  the  rush  of  gold 
diggers  to  California  saved  Oregon  from  ruin.  This  fur¬ 
nished  a  new  market  for  their  wheat,  and,  at  the  same  time,, 
nearly  depopulated  the  country.  However,  most  of  the 
Oregonians  came  back  again  richer  in  experience  than  in 
gold. 

Our  thesis  comes  down  to  this :  a  glorious,  and  unusual- 
natural  region  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  was  ex¬ 
ploited  in  a  minor  way  by  fur  traders.  For  years  it  lay 
inviting  to  the  settlers,  yet  too  far  off  to  be  opportune  for 
agricultural  exploitation.  The  moment  favorable  to  such 
exploitation  by  American  farmers  came,  not  when  settlers 
had  filled  the  unoccupied  lands  in  the  States,  but  when  the 
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farmers  had  overproduced  their  available  market,  and  had 
no  other  place  so  attractive  to  which  they  could  go.  So, 
when  the  pioneers  of  the  frontier  needed  relief,  and  sought 
new  opportunity,  they  found  it  in  a  region  which,  though 
distant,  was  accessible  by  wagon,  where  land  was  free,  and 
which  seemed  in  the  heat  of  fever  to  be  a  land  where  their 
dreams  would  come  true.  Thus  settlers  came  to  the  Pacific 
shore. 

Two  philosophical  reflections  should  be  made  before  clos¬ 
ing,  in  order  that  the  interpretation  placed  upon  this  pre¬ 
face  to  the  mid-century  expansion  of  the  American  people 
may  be  seen  more  clearly. 

First,  the  reactions  of  the  politically  minded  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  underlying  social  desires  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  farming  population.  As  often  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  the  politicians,  in  seeking  to  turn  these  desires  to  their 
own  account,  failed  to  give  them  very  precise  expression. 
They  naturally  conceived  of  the  enlargement  of  American 
markets  in  political  rather  than  economic  terms.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  the  remedy  for  existing  hardships 
could  only  be  had  at  the  expense  of  other  nations  rather 
than  by  cooperation  with  them  in  the  upbuilding  of  new 
and  mutually  beneficial  trades.  As  often  before,  the  poli¬ 
ticians  found  it  easy  and  profitable  to1  work  upon  deep-seated 
prejudices.  Yet  it  is  highly  probable,  in  view  of  the  well 
advertised  attractions  of  the  Far  West  and  the  shortcomings 
of  the  economic  situation  in  the  States  about  1840,  that  the 
moment  would  have  been  ripe  for  the  overland  migrations 
to  have  taken  place,  had  the  British  not  been  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  the  Columbia.  We  should  remember 
that  the  frontiersmen  possessed  the  habit  of  migration.  But 
had  the  British  not  been  there,  the  sufferings  of  the  pioneers 
on  their  arrival  in  Oregon  would  certainly  have  been  greater, 
and  they  would  have  had  something  else  to  worry  about  on 
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the  way ;  so  that,  by  and  large,  while  hostility  to  the  British 
was  to  some  extent  a  factor  in  generating  the  heat  of  the 
Oregon  fever,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  in  reality  a  small  and 
not  very  potent  factor.  The  ordinary  emigrant — the  man 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  movement — seems  to  have  been 
nearly  indifferent  to  the  ideal  of  jingo  patriotism,  and  gave 
about  as  much  attention  to  organizing  an  independent  state 
on  the  Pacific  as  he  did  to  ousting  the  English  from  their 
position  of  vantage.  He  desired  something  quite  different 
and  of  more  immediate  concern,  and  he  made  a  point  of 
international  rivalry  only  when  the  policy  of  a  foreign 
government  actually  did,  or  he  thought  it  did,  interfere  with 
his  interests.  The  abstract  idea  of  nationality  had  rela¬ 
tively  slight  influence  upon  his  thinking  or  his  emotions, 
though  it  might  have  been  otherwise  had  his  desire  found 
no  outlet.  The  pioneer  did  not  seek  to  enhance  national 
glory  or  to  vindicate  national  rights  by  adding  rich  and  ex¬ 
tensive  territories  to  the  national  domains.1  Though  good, 
farming  lands  were  necessary  to  him,  he  was  surfeited  with 
them  in  his  old  location.  He  only  wished  for  what  he  really 
needed — health  and  a  sufficient  reward  for  his  labor.  The 
pioneer  sought  a  national  market  which  he  thought  of  in 
terms  of  new  territory.  As  events  turned  out,  it  did  not 
require  the  same  extreme  form  of  international  action  to¬ 
ward  Great  Britain  to  expand  in  the  Northwest  as  was 
used  to  secure  territory  in  the  Southwest,  at  the  expense 
of  Mexico. 

The  second  reflection  is,  that  the  pioneers  were  in  no 
sense  radical ;  unless  the  term,  radical,  is  employed  to  denomi- 

1  “  Many  of  the  people  who  went  to  California  have  left  it  and  gone 
to  Oregon.  I  saw  many  of  these  while  there;  and  they  gave  as  one 
of  the  reasons  of  leaving — trouble  with  the  Spaniards.”  Letter  of  John 
Boardman,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  July  17,  1844,  in  Weston  (Mo.) 
Journal,  January  4,  1845.  Many  also  drifted  from  Oregon  down  to 
California.  C/.  Hastings,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
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nate  those  who  desire  change  in  the  interest  only  of  main¬ 
taining  their  own  relative  position  in  society,  rather  than  for 
the  creation  of  a  really  new  order  of  the  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood.  Whether  they  might  not  have  become  radical, 
had  they  not  found  free  land  in  the  Far  West  is  beside  the 
immediate  question.  Their  movement  was  not  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  aimless  wanderer,  of  the  “  have  nots.”  By 
far  the  larger  number  of  emigrants  were  able,  intelligent, 
substantial  people,  fairly  well-off  in  the  place  from  whence 
they  first  came.  They  were  people — farmers  and  mechanics 
— tied  fast  to  the  soil,  though  to  no  particular  portion  of  it, 
who  were  responding  to  a  strong  agitation  which  promised 
immediate  relief  from  some  very  real  hardships.  They 
went  West  searching  for  the  chance  to  make  as  easy  and 
good  a  living,  as  they  felt  themselves  entitled  to;  but  they  did 
not  start  on  their  journey  until  they  had  thoroughly  canvas¬ 
sed  every  phase  of  the  situation,  and  were  reasonably  assured 
they  would  find  on  the  coast  opportunities  of  which  they 
were  deprived  by  circumstances  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
After  a  year  or  two,  there  was  no  chance  for  a  man  to 
escape  the  restraints  of  community  life  by  going  to  Oregon 
or  California,  for  there  was  more  restraint  there  than  on 
the  Missouri  frontier :  the  fascinating  stories  of  Bret  Harte, 
and  the  Wild  West  show,  are  of  a  later  date,  when  a 
golden  civilization  had  filled  the  coast  with  a  horde  of  less 
noble  men.  Nor  could  a  youngster,  weary  of  home,  look 
for  experience  away  from  parental  oversight ;  home,  father, 
mother,  the  “  gals,”  and  everything  except  the  hogs  were 
too  likely  to  go  with  him.  Then,  too,  a  boy  of  sixteen  might 
find  himself  an  orphan,  in  entire  charge  of  his  sisters  and 
brothers,  before  he  reached  the  settlements.  They  were 
home-seekers,  these  men  who  tracked  out  the  way,  who 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  their  travel,  endured  its  tedium,  and 
were  not  particularly  on  the  lookout  for  adventures.  They 
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found  upon  the  coast  homes,  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
country,  where  one  might  earn  a  livelihood,  and  perhaps  a 
fortune,  amidst  delightful  surroundings.  Such  attractions 
soon  sufficed  to  draw  overland  a  throng  of  immigrants  that 
grew  in  volume  long  after  the  return  of  prosperity  had  re¬ 
moved  the  original  impetus  to  leave  the  States. 

These  emigrants  sought  no  change  beyond  a  change  of 
location,  and  the  privilege  of  obtaining  land  by  grant,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  purchase.  They  took  with  them  all  their  old 
customs,  all  their  prejudices,  all  their  narrow  ideas,  all  their 
habitual  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil.  In  changing  their 
geographical  location  on  the  continent,  the  American 
pioneers  seldom  sought  to  change  their  position  in  society; 
although,  of  course,  an  occasional  individual  was  successful 
in  lifting  himself  out  of  the  pioneer  environment  and  manner 
of  thought.  Surely  this  is  conservatism!  It  is  a  dynamic 
conservatism  of  which  the  American  may  well  be  proud,  for 
as  the  years  passed  men  continued  to1  go  down  to  the  western 
sea  in  their  great  white  prairie  ships,  there  being  many 
things  over  beyond  the  mountains  of  which  they  had  long 
dreamed. 
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“  Oregon  Saved  ” 

There  has  long  been  current  an  interpretation  of  the 
period  of  Oregon  history  with  which  this  thesis  deals,  which 
has  been  so  widely  accepted,  so  vigorously  denied  and 
vehemently  discussed,  and  which  is  so  at  variance  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  present  writer,  that  it  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  even  though  its  ghost  has  been 
quiescent,  and  deservedly  so,  for  some  time  past.  It  is  an 
interpretation  of  well  understood  and  indisputable  facts; 
facts  which  necessarily  arose  while  the  Oregon  territory 
was  left  free  and  open  to  exploitation  by  the  nationals  of 
two  powerful,  expanding,  and  jealous  commercial  nations. 
The  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  of  1818,  expressly  provided  that  no  occurrence  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  joint  occupancy  should  prejudice  the 
claims  of  either  party  to  that  territory.  However,  it  was 
inevitable  that,  so  long  as  the  two'  governments  were  willing 
to  compromise  their  extreme  pretensions,  the  partisans  on 
either  side  should  feel  that  “  the  question  of  who1  should 
own  Oregon  would  be  settled  by  the  fact  of  who  should 
occupy  Oregon.” 

The  indefiniteness  with  which  the  name  “  Oregon  ”  has 
been  used  to  cover  either  the  whole  or  any  of  its  parts  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  cloud  the  vision;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  there  were  many,  very  many,  reasons  why  the 
actors  in  the  unfolding  drama  of  the  expansion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  have  in  later  life  re- 
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garded  their  doings  as  contributory  toward  the  end  of 
“  saving  Oregon  ”  to  their  country.  The  term  is  used 
advisedly,  though  no  one  can  tell  with  precision  what  was 
meant  by  “  saving  Oregon.” 

A  few  words  upon  the  idea  that  “  the  question  of  who 
should  own  Oregon  would  be  settled  by  the  fact  of  who 
should  occupy  Oregon  ”  will  be  sufficient  to  simplify  the 
confusion  that  arises  whenever  the  vexed  question  of 
the  acquisition  of  Oregon  by  the  United  States  is  discussed. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Convention  of  1818  with  Great 
Britain  establishing  joint  occupancy  of  the  whole  of  the 
Oregon  country,  stated  “that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  which  either  of  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  may  have  to  any  part  of  the 
said  country.” 1  The  interpretation  placed  upon  this  quali¬ 
fication  by  both  nations  was,  that  in  future  negotiations  the 
question  of  territorial  sovereignty  would  be  discussed  and 
settled  solely  on  the  basis  of  facts  which  had  occurred  pre¬ 
vious  to  1818.  In  short,  any  happening  whatever  under 
the  status  of  joint  occupancy  would  be  without  effect  upon 
the  claims  of  either  country. 

Such  an  interpretation  of  this  provision,  limiting  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  article  in  question,  was,  moreover,  estab¬ 
lished  by  an  article  in  the  Convention  of  August  6,  1827, 
which  continued  in  force  indefinitely  the  joint  occupancy 
status  of  Oregon.  It  was  then  agreed  that  nothing  in  this 
convention  “shall  be  construed  to  impair,  or  in  any  man¬ 
ner  affect,  the  claims  ”  of  either  nation,  and,  with  a  single 
exception,  every  succeeding  argument  raised  by  either  side 
was  based  upon  acts  previous  to  1818.  This  exception  con¬ 
sists  in  the  assertion  by  J.  C.  Calhoun,  as  Secretary  of  State 
in  1844,  that  the  claim  of  the  United  States,  “  grounded 
on  continuity  [of  territory],  has  greatly  strengthened” 


1  U.  S.  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  p.  632. 
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through  lapse  of  time  by  the  progress  of  population  west¬ 
ward,  which  he  did  not  doubt  would  soon  people  the  whole 
region  drained  by  the  Columbia.  In  rejoinder,  the  British 
negotiator  remarked  that  what  Calhoun  had  said  on  this 
point  might  “  more  properly  be  considered  as  demonstrating 
the  greater  degree  of  interest  which  the  United  States  pos¬ 
sess,  by  reason  of  contiguity,  in  acquiring  territory  in  that 
direction,  than  as  affecting  in  any  way  the  question  of 
right.”1  A  little  further  on,  Pakenham  stated  the  issue 
very  succinctly :  “  It  is  for  obvious  reasons  desirable  that 
such  a  partition  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  difficulty  appears  to  be  in  devising  a  line  of  demarcation 
which  shall  leave  to  each  party  that  precise  portion  of  the 
territory  best  suited  to  its  interest  and  convenience.” 2 
James  Buchanan,  successor  of  Calhoun  as  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  same  negotiation  reverted  to>  the  former  ground 
of  considering  that  “the  title  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  . 
was  perfect  and  complete  before  the  date  of  the  treaties  of 
joint  occupation,”  and  specifically  states  that  none  of  the 
occurrences  since  that  date,  which  he  enumerates,  “  can  in 
the  slightest  degree  strengthen  the  British  or  impair  the 
American  title  to  any  portion  of  the  Oregon  territory.”  a 
From  this  brief  review,  it  appears  that  the  only  influence  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  presence  of  American  settlers  in  the  Willa¬ 
mette  valley  upon  the  negotiation  which  determined  the 
boundary  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  that  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  “  obvious  reasons  ”  why  a  speedy  partition  of  the 
territory  was  desirable.4  In  the  final  settlement  the  United 

129th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  1,  pp.  152,  154 — Diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondence  accompanying  President’s  Message  of  1845. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  157. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  168. 

lCf.  Moore,  J.  B.  (ed.),  The  Works  of  James  Buchanan,  vol.  vi» 
p.  378. 
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States  acquired  a  large  and  commercially  very  valuable 
region,  which  was  well  “  occupied  ”  by  the  British,  and 
contained  but  a  half  dozen  settled  Americans.1 

The  person  whose  actions  are  generally  understood  to 
have  “  saved  Oregon  ”  is  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  the  medical 
missionary  among  the  Cayuse  Indans,  who  was  massacred 
in  1847.  However,  claims  of  having  “saved  Oregon ” 
are  not  by  any  means  confined  to  Dr.  Whitman,  for  other 
missionaries,  as  well  as  lawyers,  business  men,  pioneers,  and 
politicians,  have  put  forward  claims  to  this  fictitious  honor. 

The  earliest  assertion  of  this  view  which  I  have  run 
across,  and  there  are  probably  others  still  earlier,  is  in  a 
speech  of  Senator  Benton,  made  in  1843,  in  memory  of  his 
colleague  from  Missouri,  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Linn.  The  date  was 
three  years  before  the  “  saving  ”  was  made  effective,  yet 
Benton,  being  one  of  those  who  would  tell  what  was  about 
to  occur,  said  of  the  Linn  Bill  to  donate  land  to  the  emi¬ 
grant  : 


The  settler  has  a  right  to  have  a  home  in  the  new  country  which 
he  reclaims  from  the  wilderness  and  the  savage;  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  can  only  save  its  domain  on  the 
Oregon  by  planting  its  citizens  there.  Land  is  the  induce¬ 
ment  and  the  reward  to  emigration,  and  that  land  was  granted 
by  the  bill — liberally  granted  to  the  wife  and  the  children,  to 
the  young  man  and  the  widow,  as  well  as  the  husband  and 
the  father.  That  bill  is  the  vindication  and  the  assertion  of 
American  rights  against  the  daring  designs  of  England,  and  it 
was  the  only  way  to  save  the  country.2 

The  able  Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
when  joining  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  association,  was  conscious  thereby  that  “  we  have  se- 


1  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  113,  note  11,  by  K.  B.  Judson. 

3Linn,  E.  A.,  and  Sargent,  N.,  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Dr.  L.  F. 
Linn  (New  York,  1857),  p.  371;  speech  of  Senator  Benton. 
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cured  the  rights  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  without 
embroiling  ourselves  or  the  British  Government  in  vexatious 
disputes  with  a  gang  of  low,  contemptable  vagabonds,  who 
would  feel  highly  honored  by  such  notice.”  This  was  the 
light  in  which  the  Conservative  element,  both  English  and 
American,  viewed  those  who  were  seeking  to  squat  on  the 
Fort  Vancouver  farm  land.1  Later  in  his  life,  Dr.  Mc- 
Loughlin  claimed  to  have  been  instrumental  in  founding 
the  settlement,  and  preventing  war  between  Britain  and 
America,  which  might  easily  have  resulted  from  the  situa¬ 
tion  developed  on  the  Columbia,  but  for  the  quality 
of  restraint  and  the  spirit  of  mutual  respect  for:  the 
rights  of  the  other  party  exhibited  by  the  people  on 
both  sides.  McLoughlin  did  do  this,  and  saved  the  emi¬ 
grants  from  the  Indians  as  well.2 

Mrs.  Whitman,  while  watching  the  emigrants  of  1844 
pass  her  door,  declared  that,  as  the  country  was  destined  to 
be  filled,  “  we  desire  greatly  to  have  good  people  come,  and 
ministers  and  Christians,  that  it  may  be  saved  from  being 
a  sink  of  wickedness  and  prostitution.”  3  Dr.  Whitman, 
too,  as  the  years  went  by,  and  the  Catholics  gained  greater 
ascendency  over  his  Indians,  identified  Catholic  interest 
with  British,  and  wrote  to  his  friends  and  relatives,  urging 
that  they  and  others  of  their  class  come  to  his  aid.4 

1  Am,  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  116 — “  McLoughlin’ s  Last  Letter.” 

2  Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.,  Transactions,  1880,  p.  55,  “McLoughlin  Document.” 

3  Ore.  Pioneer  Ass.,  Transactions,  1893,  letter,  Oct.  9,  1844. 

4 Ibid.,  1893,  PP-  176-7,  200,  201.  Just  why  Whitman  should  have 
drawn  such  a  conclusion  is  not  clear,  for  the  Catholics  in  the  lower 
country  were  French  Canadians,  sent  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Red  River, 
while  those  of  the  inland  missions  were  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  from 
St.  Louis,  the  personnel  being  largely  Belgian,  and  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  coming  from  that  country,  and  from  the  Eastern  states.  So  far 
as  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  any  religious  affiliations,  they  were 
Church  of  England,  as  they  supported  an  Episcopal  chaplain  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  for  a  number  of  years. 
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The  settlers,  coming  as  they  did  with  their  fears  and  pre¬ 
judices  thoroughly  aroused  against  the  English  Company, 
have  not  been  averse  in  moments  of  boasting  to  declaring 
that  they  had  “  saved  ”  Oregon  from  the  clutches  of  Great 
Britain.  Though  they  were  well  enough  aware  that  the 
only  territory  in  dispute  lay  north  of  the  Columbia,  not  one 
of  them  penetrated  beyond  the  southern  arm  of  Puget 
Sound,  where  a  few  settled,  in  1845.  The  forests  north 
of  this  point  were  known  to  be  too  dense  for  passage  of 
wagons  without  road  cutting,  and  the  prairies  were  fewer 
and  more  widely  separated.  However,  the  assertion  has 
been  made  by  these  pioneers  that  they  “  saved  ”  Oregon, 
even  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  occupancy  was  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  boundary  line.  It  is  curious, 
too,  that  none  of  them  claimed  to  have  “  saved  ”  California 
from  the  revolutions  which  became  frequent  under  the 
Mexican  regime. 

The  particular  phase  of  the  “  Oregon  Saved  ”  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  gained  the  largest  circulation  is  that  which 
gathered  about  the  name  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman.  It 
recites  that,  seeing  the  advance  of  British  power  on  the 
Columbia,  he  feared  for  the  future  validity  of  the  American 
claim  to  Oregon,  and  undertook  to  go  overland  to  the 
East,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  1842,  for  the  purpose  of  arous¬ 
ing  the  government  to  the  peril  in  its  policy  of  “  masterly 
inactivity,”  as  the  more  sounding  precursor  of  “  watchful 
waiting”  was  called.  Further,  that  he  gathered,  organized, 
and  piloted  back  to  Oregon  the  large  emigration  of  1843, 
which  was  the  first  to  bring  wagons  through  the  Snake 
River  desert  as  far  as  the  Columbia.  Many  romantic  and 
exciting  details  filled  in  the  outline  given  above,  and  were 
enlarged  upon  as  the  story  grew,  through  oft  repeating  in 
the  missionary  and  Sunday  School  press.  It  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  without  documentary  evidence,  by  two  of  Whitman’s 
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colleagues  in  mission  work,  in  1865/  and  was  accepted  by 
many  historical  scholars  for  a  long  period,  although  dis¬ 
credited  by  the  old  pioneers. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  the  history  of  this  story, 
which  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  fascinating  mono¬ 
graph,  but  to  indicate  a  few  ideas  regarding  the  underlying 
appeal  of  this  interpretation,  which  have  come  to  me  in  the 
effort  to  disentangle  the  true  from  the  false  of  early  Oregon 
history. 

The  effort  to  document  this  story  has  led  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  many  letters  of  Whitman,  his  wife,  and  associates, 
from  which  the  account  of  his  activities  given  in  Chapter 
IV  has  been  drawn.  These  documents  have  disclosed  the 
fact  that  this  idea,  that  he,  Whitman,  had  done  his  country 
a  service  and  “  saved  Oregon  ”  by  helping  to  bring  settlers 
there,  was  in  his  mind  and  the  minds  of  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Whitman  stated  in  a  letter  to  his  Board  in 
the  spring  of  1844,  that  he  “  brought  the  late  emigration  on 
to  the  shores  of  the  Columbia  with  their  wagons,”  and,  after 
he  had  heard  of  the  boundary  adjustment,  that 

American  interests  acquired  in  the  country,  which  the  success 
of  the  immigration  of  43  alone  has  and  could  have  secured, 
have  become  the  foundation  and  cause  of  the  late  treaty  with 
England  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Oregon.  .  .  .  Any 
one  may  see  that  American  interests  as  now  acquired  and  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  country,  on  one  part,  and  British  interests  in  the  same 
way,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  more  to  do  with  bringing 
about  and  forming  the  treaty  than  original  rights  belonging 
to  either  party.2 

It  would  be  a  profitless  task  to  prove  the  falsity  of 

1  Marshall,  W.  I.,  The  Acquisition  of  Oregon  (Seattle,  1911),  vol.  ii, 
p.  61. 

’Marshall,  W.  I.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  178,  181,  182. 
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these  assumptions;  to  point  out  that  ox  teams  and  the 
stamina  of  determined  men  and  women  brought  the  emigra¬ 
tion  to  Oregon;  that  the  first-hand  information  given  by 
Commander  Wilkes  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  was  of 
more  importance  than  any  given  by  the  missionaries;  that 
Whitman  was  well  aware  that  the  real  dispute  between  the 
governments  was  over  the  territory  north  of  the  Columbia; 
that  the  joint-occupancy  convention  specifically  provided 
that  no  new  national  rights  could  be  acquired  in  the  terri¬ 
tory;  and  that  the  boundary  adjustment  was  not  determined 
by  the  presence  of  settlers.  All  this  was  as  obvious  and 
as  well  known  then  as  to-day.1 

The  interesting  and  really  important  point  is  that  Whit¬ 
man  and  many  others  believed  this  interpretation,  which 
they  put  upon  the  incidents  leading  to  the  boundary  treaty 
of  1846.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this,  for  men  have 
often  been  under  the  illusion  that,  had  they  not  acted  as 
they  did  in  certain  circumstances,  the  course  of  history 
would  have  been  diverted  to  entirely  different  channels, 
which  might  have  been  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
things  they  loved;  and  no  doubt  men  will  continue  to  im¬ 
pute  to  themselves  such  honor  as  may  be  derived  from  these 
illusions.  It  is  no  unusual  failing  among  writers  of  history 
to  find  the  interpretation  influenced  by  regard  for  what 
might  have  happened. 

Whitman’s  opinions  and  views  could  have  remained, 
along  with  the  similar  opinions  which  have  been  quoted 
above,  in  the  limbo*  of  those  ideas  which  flourish  a  little 
while  and  then  decay,  as  the  disputes  from  which  they 
sprang  are  forgotten,  had  they  not  been  resurrected  out  of 
the  memories  of  some  of  his  co-workers,  to*  be  fashioned, 
years  later,  into  a  wonderful  and  moving  story.  Some  said 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  too  well  understood  even  now. 
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this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  Congress  that 
the  missions  had  performed  tangible  services,  which  should 
entitle  them  to  grants  of  the  land  they  occupied ;  but  others 
said  it  was  for  the  greater  glory  of  God  in  Oregon  and 
America.  The  growing  legend  passed  from  the  field  of 
local  to  national  history,  in  1884,  through  the  medium  of 
the  volume  in  the  American  Commonwealth  Series,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Barrows.  It  has  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for 
all  classes  of  men,  who  have  accepted  even  the  most  aston¬ 
ishing  of  the  imaginative  details  without  the  slightest  dis¬ 
turbance  to  their  critical  faculties. 

It  has  never  been  convincingly  demonstrated  that  the 
country  between  the  Columbia  and  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
latitude  was  ever  in  any  danger  of  being  lost  to  the  United 
States,  but  there  was  certainly  some  hostile  feeling  among 
the  missionaries  against  Webster  as  Secretary  of  State. 
They  seem  to  have  feared  that  in  the  negotiations  with  Lord 
Ashburton,  in  1842,  he  might  be  tempted  to  trade  Oregon 
for  a  “  mess  of  cod,”  which  was  a  fish  no  more  palatable  as  a 
steady  diet  to  New  Englanders  than  Columbia  river  salmon. 
The  latest  effort  to  establish  this  as  a  fact  has  been  made 
by  Bishop  Bashford,  who  adduces  as  proof  “  a  remarkable 
and  little  known  episode  in  the  history  of  our  country.” 
This  is  the  plan  to  adjust  the  question  of  expansion  on 
the  Pacific  by  a  tripartite  agreement  between  England,  the 
United  States,  and  Mexico,  regarding  Oregon,  California, 
and  Texas,  proposed  by  Tyler,  in  1842-3,  and  is  quoted  from 
such  writers  as  Adams,  Tyler,  Garrison,  and  Dunning.  It 
is,  however,  but  another  instance  of  the  confusion  which 
arises  throughout  this  controversy  when  the  term  “  Oregon  ” 
is  used  indefinitely  to  cover  the  whole  or  any  of  the  parts 
of  the  territory.  So  far  as  concerns  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Oregon  territory,  there  was, 
of  course,  always  the  danger  that  a  part  might  be  lost 
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through  compromise — what  part,  the  people  in  Oregon 
seem  to  have  understood  well  enough.1 

Dr.  Whitman,  and  many  another  sturdy  pioneer  of  the 
Far  West,  was  genuine  and  sincere  and  without  the  slight¬ 
est  suggestion  of  sanctimoniousness,  in  believing  himself 
to  have  been  the  saviour  of  Oregon;  and  the  history  of 
this  controversy  is  but  evidence  of  the  caution  and  the 
judgment  one  must  use  in  dealings  with  a  man’s  after¬ 
thoughts  concerning  his  own  actions.  Looked  at  from  this 
angle,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  interpretation  takes  on 
a  new  and  more  vital  form.  Instead  of  a  mere  collection 
of  misstatements,  it  becomes  a  veritable  paean  in  praise  of 
God  and  his  wondrous  ways.  The  Lord  is  seen  at  work, 
through  his  servant,  effecting  a  righteous  thing.  It  is  the 
old,  old  lesson  of  history  driven  home  by  affirmation  of  the 
most  positive  and  stirring  kind — a  symbol  to  the  failing 
vision  of  men  that,  in  modified  form,  has  lasted  long  after 
dull  reason  in  historical  scholarship  had  entirely  discredited 
the  story ;  and  will  persist  so  long  as  our  history  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  orator  and  the  Sunday  School. 

1 26th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.,  no.  514;  Farnham,  T.  J.,  op.  cit., 
pp.  97-99,  102;  Wislizenus,  F.  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 15 ;  cf.  Bashford,  J.  W., 
The  Oregon  Missions,  ch.  vi. 
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This  study  has  been  based  on  primary  sources  so  far  as  possible. 
The  best  general  accounts  are:  Edward  S.  Meany,  History  of  the  State 
of  Washington  (New  York,  1909),  and  Joseph  Schafer,  A  History  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  new  edition  (New  York,  1918).  Secondary  works 
for  the  most  part  are  either  highly  controversial  or  are  reminiscences. 
Of  the  first  class  nothing  need  be  added  to  what  is  said  in  the  Appendix, 
since  one  can  scarcely  find  a  History  of  Oregon  and  California,  except 
that  of  Robert  Greenhow  (Boston,  1844),  which  does  not  mention  this 
aspect  of  the  subject.  Among  reminiscences  are  a  large  number  of 
works  written  in  later  life  by  the  people  who  participated  in  the  emi¬ 
grant  movement.  These  run  from  short  anecdotes  and  speeches,  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  to  good- 
sized  books.  The  memory  of  man  is  so  notoriously  inexact,  that,  in  the 
presence  of  numerous  primary  sources,  it  seemed  unnecessary  either 
to  criticize  or  to  cite  these  reminiscences  as  authority  for  any  points  in 
the  monograph.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  reader 
will  find  in  them  a  full  discussion  of  the  motives  which  urged  the  emi¬ 
grants  to  their  large  undertaking. 

Every  conceivable  motive  for  the  movement  is  asserted  in  the 
reminiscences,  so  that  one  gets  the  impression  that  men  went  to  Oregon 
and  California  for  a  variety  of  reasons — ideal  and  practical,  religious, 
political,  and  economic,  for  health,  for  pleasure,  and  because  they  did 
not  know  where  else  to  go,  though  they  must  go  somewhere — all  of 
which  is  true  enough  of  individuals,  yet  they  give  no  clue  to  the  causes 
which  drove  the  emigrants  two  thousand  miles — rather  than  two  hundred 
— from  their  former  homes.  In  spite  of  this  discussion  carried  on  in 
old  age,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  the  emigrants  were 
not  in  the  least  introspective  about  motives  in  their  writings  con¬ 
temporary  to  the  movement.  They  avoided  all  mention  of  their  reasons 
for  emigration  in  their  contemporary  books  and  diaries. 

There  are  full  and  entirely  adequate  bibliographical  guides  to  the 
sources  for  the  early  history  of  Oregon  and  California.  These  are : 
C.  W.  Smith,  Check  List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets  Relating  to  the 
History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  he  Found  in  the  Libraries  of  That 
Region  (Olympia,  1909)  [new  edition  in  preparation] ;  Katherine  B. 
Judson,  Subject  Index  to  the  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  of 
Alaska,  as  Found  in  the  United  States  Government  Documents,  Con- 
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gressional  Series,  in  the  American  State  Papers,  and  in  Other  Documents,. 
1789-1881  (Olympia,  1913)  ;  R.  E.  Cowan,  A  Bibliography  of  the  History 
of  California  and  the  Pacific  West,  1510-1906  (,San  Francisco,  1914)  ; 
Collections  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  volumes  of  the 
Bibliographical  Series;  L.  J.  Burpee,  A  Chapter  in  the  Literature  of 
the  Fur  Trade,  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  Papers,  vol.  v 
(Chicago,  1911)  ;  Library  of  Congress,  A  Check  List  of  American  News¬ 
papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress  (Washington,  1901)  ;  G.  M.  Tucker, 
American  Agricultural  Periodcials:  An  Historical  Sketch  (Albany,. 
P.  P->  1909)  J  Grace  G.  Griffin,  Writings  on  American  History  (New 
Haven,  annual)  ;  and  the  lists  in  the  Works  of  H.  H.  Bancroft.  The- 
Quarterlies  of  various  Historical  Societies  are  extremely  valuable,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  Oregon  and  Washington „ 

A  few  rare  and  useful  works  not  listed  in  these  bibliographies,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  location,  are:  Joseph  Williams,  Narrative  of  a  Tour 
from  the  State  of  Indiana  to  the  Oregon  Territory,  in  the  Years  1841-2 • 
(Cincinnati,  p.  p.,  1843)  [New  York  Historical  Society];  J.  M.  Shively, 
Route  and  Distances  to  Oregon  and  California  (Washington,  1846) 
[Library  of  Congress  and  New  York  Public  Library] ;  W.  Clayton,  The 
Latter-Day  Saints’  Emigrants’  Guide  (St.  Louis,  1848)  [N.  Y.  P.  L.] ; 
Charles  Saxton.  The  Oregonian  (Washington,  1846)  [L.  of  C.  and  N.  Y. 
P.  L.] ;  The  Oregonian  and  Indians’  Advocate  (Boston,  vol.  i,  Oct., 
1838-Aug.,  1839)  [L.  of  C.] ;  Report  on  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  by  a 
Committee,  Appointed  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  Columbus,  to 
Collect  Information  in  Relation  Thereto  (Columbus,  1843)  [N.  Y.  P.  L.] ; 
The  Oregon  Convention  of  July  3,  4,  5,  1843,  is  fully  reported  in  the 
Cincinnati  Daily  Chronicle  of  July  10,  11,  12,  19,  1843  (N.  Y.  P.  L.) ; 
Osborne  Russel,  Journal  of  a  Trapper;  or,  Nine  Years  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  1834-1843  (Boise,  1914)  [Oregon  Historical  Society  and 
N.  Y.  P.  L.] ;  Sir  W.  G.  D.  Stewart,  Edward  Warren  (London,  1854) 
[L.  of  C.,  fiction] ;  the  Journals  of  William  H.  Ashley  and  Jedidiah 
Smith  are  found  in  H.  C.  Dale,  The  Ashley-Smith  Explorations,  and  the 
Discovery  of  a  Central  Route  to  the  Paeific . . .  1822-1829  (Cleveland, 
1918)  ;  the  journals  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  traders  have  been 
edited  by  T.  C.  Elliott,  in  the  Quarterlies  of  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
Historical  Societies ;  letters  of  the  emigrants  of  1843  will  be  found  in  the 
newspaper  files  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society — a  few  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  Quarterly;  the  Correspondence 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  (MSS.)  is  in  the  Bible  House,  New  York 
City;  a  file  of  the  Missionary  Herald  is  in  the  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  and  one  of 
the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  is  in  the  Methodist  Mission  House, 
New  York  City,  where  also  may  be  found  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Missionary  Society;  scattered  copies  of  The  Polynesian  (Honolulu, 
1840-1841)  and  The  Friend  of  Temperance  and  Seamen  (Honolulu,. 
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1843-1849)  are  in  the  N.  Y.  P.  L. ;  the  Private  ( for  the  Cabinet)  Papers 
Relative  to  the  Negotiation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  Concerning  BoundaHes  (London,  n.  d.  1826?)  cited  above  as 
Great  Britain — Boundary  Papers ,  are  in  the  N.  Y.  P.  L. ;  the  series, 
Rapport  sur  les  Missions  du  Diocese  de  Quebec,  qui  sont  secouru  par 
T Association  de  la  Foi  (Quebec,  1839-1851)  are  privately  owned;  while 
the  Notice  sur  le  Territoire  et  sur  le  Mission  de  V Oregon  (n.  p.,  n.  d., 
circa  1844)  is  in  the  Widener  Library,  Harvard  University. 

The  sources  for  Chapter  VI,  which  deals  with  the  economic  aspect  of 
farming  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States,  following  the  financial  panic  of 
i837-39,  are  very  inadequate.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  social 
life  of  American  agricultural  communities;  but  then,  as  now,  little  was 
said  about  the  return  a  man  received  for  his  labor,  or  the  attitude  of  the 
producer  toward  his  rewards.  This  is  inherent  in  the  subject,  for  men 
talk  little  of  their  incomes  and  never  on  the  basis  of  exact  figures, 
unless  their  returns  become  so  low  that  they  are  driven  to  advocate  a 
change  of  conditions.  Yet  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  historian  to  discover 
not  only  the  attitude  of  those  who  advocate  change,  but  the  reasons 
therefore.  Fortunately,  a  beginning  has  been  made,  by  Ezra  M.  Prince, 
Prices  in  McLean  County,  Illinois,  1832-1860,  in  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society  Transactions  for  1904,  p.  537,  a  study  of  the  records  of  auctions 
in  the  County.  The  census  before  1850  gives  no  aid  in  this  matter,  nor 
is  there  any  help  in  the  work  of  the  Aldrich  Committee  on  Prices  (52nd 
Congress,  1st  Session,  Senate  Report,  no.  986,  and  52-nd  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  Senate  Report,  no.  1394).  This  is  likewise  true  of  the  published 
reports  of  what  is  now  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  had  its 
beginning  under  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  1837.  The  agricultural 
journals  of  the  day,  nearly  all  of  which  suspended  during  this  period 
of  depression,  as  did  most  of  the  local  press  of  the  <.  rnntry,  were  more 
concerned  with  the  technique  of  farming  than  the  economics  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  Cf.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Improvements  in  Agriculture  (Ne*v 
York,  1843).  Price  Currents  of  the  various  markets — ‘Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans — which  have  been  found  (  a  few  are  in  the  N.  Y. 
P.  L.)  are  incomplete,  and  the  prices  vary  widely  with  the  receipts  of 
produce.  Moreover,  then,  as  now,  most  of  the  selling  of  farm  produce 
appears  to  have  been  done  to  itinerant  buyers.  Immigration  to  the  West 
via  the  Great  Lakes  had  just  given  birth  to  Chicago,  but  conditions  there 
were  no  index  of  affairs  and  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  Valley.  The 
biographies  of  the  politicians  and  statesmen,  together  with  their  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  have  also  been  searched,  with  but 
nominal  reward. 

The  Letters  Received  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  yielded  some  specific  information,  where  the  writer  was 
under  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  smallness  of  his  collections  for  the 
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Society’s  funds,  but  this  correspondence  naturally  is  not  concerned  with 
economic  matters.  In  spite  of  a  general  willingness  to  give  to  such  a. 
cause,  the  Society  with  difficulty  raised  sufficient  funds  for  its  work. 

Many  references  to  the  bad  market  for  farm  produce  have  been 
found  in  the  guide-books  for  immigrants,  though  always  it  is  coupled 
with  the  statement  that  the  wants  of  new  settlers  will  provide  a  steadily 
increasing  demand.  Only  infrequently  do  the  County  and  State  His¬ 
tories,  which  are  really  genealogical  works,  repay  the  searcher.  The 
same  observation  is  true  of  the  Public  Documents.  Statistical  compila¬ 
tions  are  of  no  value,  since  the  country  was  growing  so  rapidly  that  one 
year  or  one  place  is  incomparable  with  another. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  hardships  experienced  were  expressed 
in  terms  of  money  and  the  dark  outlook  for  the  future  rather  than  in 
suffering  for  want  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  best  discussion  of  this 
subject  remains  the  contemporary  one  by  Judge  Curtis:  “Debts  of  the 
States,”  in  the  North  American  Review,  vol.  lviii. 
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Columbia  cftuiucvslttj 
in  iltc  Citg  of  tJm  Uorfe 

The  University  includes  the  following  : 

Columbia  College,  founded  in  1754,  and  Barnard  College,  founded  in 
1889,  offering  to  men  and  women,  respectively,  programs  of  study  which  may 
be  begun  either  in  September  or  February  and  which  lead  normally  in  from  three 
to  four  years  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  program  of  study  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  makes  it  possible  for  a  well  qualified  student  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  for  both  the  bachelor*  s  degree  and  a  professional  degree  in  law,  medicine, 
technology  or  education  in  five  to  seven  years  according  to  the  course. 

The  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  offering 
advanced  programs  of  study  and  investigation  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arte  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  Professional  Schools  of 

Law,  established  in  1858,  offering  courses  of  three  years  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Baohelor  of  Laws  and  of  one  year  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 
Medicine.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  established  in  1807,  offering 
two-year  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  four- 
year  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Mines,  founded  in  1863,  offering  courses  of  three  years  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Engineer  of  Mines  and  of Metallurgical  Engineer. 

Chemistry  and  Engineering,  set  apart  from  School  of  Mines  in  1896,  offering 
three-year  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical  and 
Chemical  Engineering. 

Teachers  College,  founded  in  1888,  offering  in  its  School  of  Education  courses 
m  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  leading  to  appropriate  diplomas  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  ;  and  in  its  School  of  Practical  Arts  founded  in  1912, 
courses  in  household  and  industrial  arts,  fine  arts,  music,  and  physical  train¬ 
ing  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts.  All  the 
courses  in  Teachers  College  are  open  to  men  and  women.  These  faculties 
offer  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 
Architecture,  offering  a  program  of  indeterminate  length  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  and  Master  of  Science. 

Journalism,  founded  in  1912,  offering  a  two-year  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Literature  in  Journalism.  The  regular  requirement  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  this  course  is  two  years  of  college  work. 

Business,  founded  in  1916,  offering  two  and  three-year  courses  in  business  train¬ 
ing  leading  to  appropriate  degrees. 

Dentistry,  founded  in  1917,  offering  four-year  courses  leading  to  appropriate 
degrees. 

Pharmacy.  The  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  founded  in  1831,  offering 
courses  of  two,  three  and  four  years  leading  to  appropriate  certificates  and 
degrees. 

In  the  Summer  Session  the  University  offers  courses  giving  both  general  and 
professional  training  which  may  be  taken  either  with  or  without  regard  to  an 
academic  degree  or  diploma. 

Through  its  system  of  University  Extension  the  University  offers  many  courses 
of  study  to  persons  unable  otherwise  to  receive  academic  training. 

The  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  provides  lectures,  concerts,  readings  and 
recitals — approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number — in  a  single  season. 

The  price  of  the  University  Catalogue  is  twenty-five  cents  postpaid.  Detailed 
information  regarding  the  work  in  any  department  will  be  furnished  without 
charge  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University ,  New  York., 
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THIRTY-THIRD  SERIES.— 1915.— $4.00 
(Complete  in  four  numbers) 

I.  Money  and  Transportation  in  Maryland,  1720-1765.  By  Clarence  P. 
Gould.  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 

II.  The  Financial  Administration  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  By  Percy 
Scott  Flippin.  50  cents  ;  cloth.  75  cents. 

III.  The  Helper  and  American  Trade  Unions.  By  John  H.  Ashworth.  75 
cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

IY.  The  Constitutional  Doctrines  of  Justice  Harlan.  By  Floyd  Barzilia 
Clark.  $1.00  ;  cloth,  $1.25. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  SERIES.— 1916.— $4.00 
(Complete  in  four  numbers) 

I.  The  Boycott  in  American  Trade  Unions.  By  Leo  Wolman.  $1.00;  cloth, 
$1.25. 

II.  The  Postal  Power  of  Congress.  By  Lindsay  Rogers.  $1.00;  cloth, $1.25. 

III.  The  Control  of  Strikes  in  American  Trade  Unions.  By  G.  M.  Janes.  75 

cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 

IV.  State  Administration  in  Maryland.  By  John  L.  Donaldson.  $1.00; 

cloth,  $1.25. 

THIRTY-FIFTH  SERIES.— 1917.  -$4.00 

(Complete  in  three  numbers) 

I.  The  Virginia  Committee  System  and  the  American  Revolution.  By  J. 
M.  Leake.  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.25. 

II.  The  Organizability  of  Labor,  By  W.  O.  Weyforth.  $1.50. 

III.  Party  Organization  and  Machinery  in  Michigan  since  1890.  By  A.  C. 

Millspaugh.  $1.00;  cloth,  $1,25. 

THIRTY-SIXTH  SERIES.— 1918.— $4.00 
(Complete  in  four  numbers) 

I.  The  Standard  of  Living  in  Japan.  By  K.  Morimoto.  $1.25;  cloth,  $1.50. 
II.  Sumptuary  Law  in  Nurnburg.  By  K.  R.  Greenfield.  $1.25;  cloth,  $1.50. 

III.  The  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  State  Citizenship.  By  R.  Howell. 

$1.00;  cloth,  $1.25. 

IV.  French  Protestantism,  1559-1562-  By  C.  G.  Kelly.  $1.25;  cloth,  $1.50. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  SERIES.  —1919.  — $4. 25 
(Complete  in  four  numbers) 

I.  Unemployment  and  American  Trade  Unions.  By  D.  P.  Smelser,  Jr.  $1.25. 
II.  The  Labor  Law  of  Maryland.  By  M.  H.  Lauchheimer.  $1.25;  cloth,  $1.50. 

III.  The  American  Colonization  Society,  1817-1840.  E.  L.  Fox.  $2.00;  cloth. 

$2.25. 

IV.  The  Obligation  of  Contracts  Clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

By  W.  B.  Hunting.  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.25. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  SERIES.— 1920.— $4.25 

(Complete  in  three  numbers) 

I.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  By  W.  L.  Wanlass. 
$1.25;  cloth,  $1.75. 
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2.  [38]  The  Economic  Theory  of  Risk  and  Insurance. 

By  Allan  H.  Willett,  Ph.D.  Price,  I1.50.. 

3.  [39]  The  Eastern  Question:  A  Study  in  Diplomacy. 

By  Stephen  P.  H.  Duggan.  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.00.. 

VOLUME  XV,  1902.  427  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $3.50;  Paper  covers,  $3.00. 

[40]  Crime  in  Its  Relation  to  Social  Progress.  By  Arthur  Cleveland  Hall,  Ph.D. 

VOLUME  XVI,  1902-1903.  547  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

1.  [41]  The  Past  and  Present  of  Commerce  in  Japan. 

By  Ybtaro  Kinosita,  Ph.D.  Price,  gi.50. 

2.  [42]  The  Employment  of  Women  in  the  Clothing  Trade. 

By  Mabel  Hurd  Willkt,  Ph.D.  Price,  I1.50. 

3.  [43]  The  Centralization  of  Administration  in  Ohio. 

By  Samuel  P.  Orth,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

VOLUME  XVII,  1903.  635  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

1.  [44]  *Centralizing  Tendencies  in  the  Administration  of  Indiana. 

By  William  A.  Rawles,  Ph.D.  Price,  £2.50. 

2.  [45]  Principles  of  Justice  in  Taxation.  By  Stephen  F.  Weston,  Ph.D.  Price,  £2.00. 

VOLUME  XVIII,  1903.  753  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [46]  The  Administration  of  Iowa.  By  Harold  Martin  Bowman,  Ph.D.  Price,  £1.50. 

2.  [47]  Turgot  and  the  Six  Edicts.  By  Robert  P.  Shepherd,  Ph.D.  Price,  gi.50. 

3.  [48]  Hanover  and  Prussia,  1795-1803.  By  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  Ph.D.  Price,  $2.00. 

VOLUME  XIX,  1903-1905.  588  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

1.  [4  9]  Joslah  Tucker,  Economist.  By  Walter  Ernest  Clark.  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

2.  [60]  History  and  Criticism  of  the  Labor  Theory  of  Value  in  English  Polit¬ 

ical  Economy.  By  Albert  C.  Whitaker,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

3.  [51]  Trade  Unions  and  the  Law  in  New  York. 

By  George  Gorham  Groat,  Ph.D.  Price,  £1.00. 

VOLUME  XX,  1904.  514  pp.  Price,  cloth.  $3.50. 

1.  [52]  The  Office  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  England. 

By  Charles  Austin  Beard,  Ph.D.  Price,  £1.50. 

2.  [53]  A  History  of  Military  Government  in  Newly  Acquired  Territory  of 

the  United  states.  By  David  Y.  Thomas,  Ph.D.  Price,  #2.00. 

VOLUME  XXI,  1904.  746  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [54]  ^Treaties,  their  Making  and  Enforcement. 

By  Samuel  B.  Crandall,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 
2*  [55]  The  Sociology  of  a  New  York  City  Block. 

By  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  Ph.D.  Price,  £1.00. 

3.  [56]  Pre-Mai thnslan  Doctrines  of  Population. 

,  By  Charles  E.  Stangbland,  Ph.D.  Price,  $2.50. 


VOLUME  XXII,  1905.  520  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $3.50 ;  paper  covers,  $3.00. 

157]  The  Historical  Development  of  the  Poor  Law  of  Connecticut. 

By  Edward  W.  Cafkn,  Ph.  D. 

VOLUME  XXIII,  1905.  594  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

1.  [58]  The  Economics  of  Land  Tenure  in  Georgia. 

By  Enoch  Marvin  Banks,  Ph.D.  Price,  £1.00. 

2.  [59]  Mistake  In  Contract.  A  Study  In  Comparative  Jurisprudence. 

By  Edwin  C.  McKeag,  Ph.D.  Price,  ji.oo. 

3.  [60]  Combination  in  the  Mining  Industry. 

By  Henry  R.  Mussey,  Ph.D.  Price,  $i.oo. 

4.  [61]  The  English  Craft  Guilds  and  the  Government. 

By  Stella  Kramer.  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.00. 

VOLUME  XXIV,  1905.  521  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 


1.  [62]  The  Place  of  Magic  In  the  Intellectual  History  of  Europe. 

By  Lynn  Thorndike,  Ph.D.  Price.  $1.00. 

2.  [63]  The  Ecclesiastical  Edicts  of  the  Theodosian  Code. 

By  William  K.  Boyd,  Ph.D.  Price,  £1.00. 

3.  [64]  *The  International  Position  of  Japan  as  a  Great  Power. 

By  Seiji  G.  Hishida,  Ph.D.  Price,  $2.cxx 

VOLUME  XXV,  1906-07.  600  pp.  (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

1.  [65]  *Municipal  Control  of  Public  Utilities. 

By  O.  L.  Pond,  Ph.D.  (Not  sold  separately.) 

2.  [66]  The  Budget  in  the  American  Commonwealths. 

By  Eugene  E.  Agger,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

3.  [67]  The  Finances  of  Cleveland.  By  Charles  C.  Williamson,  Ph.D.  Price,  #2.00, 

VOLUME  XXVI ,  1907.  559  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

1.  [68]  Trade  and  Currency  in  Early  Oregon. 

By  Tames  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.00 

2.  [69]  Luther’s  Table  Talk.  By  Preserved  Smith,  Ph.D.  Price,  gi.oo 

3.  [70]  The  Tobacco  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

By  Meyer  Jagobstein,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

4.  [71]  Social  Democracy  and  Population. 

By  Alvan  A.  Tenney,  Ph.D.  Price,  75  cents, 

VOLUME  XXVII,  1907.  578  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4. 00° 

1.  [72]  The  Economic  Policy  of  Robert  Walpole. 

By  Norris  A.  Brisco,  Ph.D.  Price,  gi.50. 

2.  [73]  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

By  Abraham  Berglund,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

3.  [74]  The  Taxation  of  Corporations  In  Massachusetts. 

By  Harry  G.  Friedman,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

VOLUME  XXVIII,  1907.  564  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

1.  [75]  DeWitt  Clinton  and  the  Origin  of  the  Spoils  System  In  New  York. 

By  Howard  Lee  McBain,  Ph.D.  Price,  J1.50. 

2.  [76]  The  Development  of  the  Legislature  of  Colonial  Virginia. 

By  Elmer  I.  Miller,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

3.  [77]  The  Distribution  of  Ownership. 

By  Joseph  Harding  Underwood,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

VOLUME  XXIX,  1908.  703  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [78]  Early  New  England  Towns.  By  Anne  Bush  MacLear,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

2.  [79]  New  Hampshire  as  a  Royal  Province. 

By  William  H.  Fry,  Ph.D.  Price,  $3.00. 

VOLUME  XXX,  1908.  712  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50  ;  Paper  covers,  $4.00. 

[SO]  The  Province  of  New  Jersey,  1664—1738.  By  Edwin  P.  Tanner,  Ph.D. 

VOLUME  XXXI,  1908.  575  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

1.  [81]  Private  Freight  Cars  and  American  Railroads. 

By  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  Ph.D.  Price,  #1.50. 

2.  [82]  Ohio  before  1850.  By  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

3.  [83]  Consanguineous  Marriages  In  the  American  Population. 

By  George  B.  Louis  Arnbr,  Ph.D.  Price,  75  cents. 

4.  [84]  Adolphe  Quetelet  as  Statistician.  By  Frank  H.  Hankins,  Ph.D.  Price,  gi.25. 

VOLUME  XXXII,  1908.  705  pp.  Price,  cloth,  4.50;  paper  covers,  $4.00. 

85]  The  Enforcement  of  the  Statutes  of  Laborers. 

By  Bertha  Haven  Putnam,  Ph.D. 

VOLUME  XXXin,  1908-1909.  635  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [86]  Factory  Legislation  in  Maine.  By  E.  Stagg  Whitin,  A.B.  Price,  $x.oo. 

2.  [87]  *Psychological  Interpretations  of  Society. 

By  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Price,  Jz.cxx 

3.  [88]  *An  Introduction  to  the  Source^  relating  to  the  Germanic  Invasions. 

By  Carlton  J.  U.  Hayes,  Ph.D.  Price,  £1.50. 


VOLUME  XXXIV,  1909.  628  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

i.  [8.9]  Transportation  and  Industrial  Development  in  the  Middle  West. 

By  William  F.  Gephart,  Ph.D.  Price,  $2.o»„ 
8.  [90]  Social  Reform  and  the  Reformation. 

}  By  Jacob  Salwyn  Schapiro,  Ph.D.  Price,  $125. 
8,  [91]  Responsibility  for  Crime.  By  Philip  A.  Parsons,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

VOLUME  XXXV,  1909.  568  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [93]  The  Conflict  over  the  Judicial  Powers  in  the  United  States  to  1870. 

By  Charles  Grove  Haines,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 
8.  [93]  A  Study  of  the  Population  of  Manhattanville. 

By  Howard  Brown  Woolston,  Ph.D.  Price,  ^1.25. 
8.  [94]  *  Divorce:  A  Study  in  Social  Causation. 

By  James  P.  Lichtenberger,  Ph.D.  Price,  gi.50, 

VOLUME  XXXVI,  1910.  542  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

1.  [95]  *  Reconstruction  In  Texas.  By  Charles  William  Ramsdell,  Ph.D  Price,  $2.5©. 
3.  [961  *  The  Transition  in  Virginia  from  Colony  to  Commonwealth. 

By  Charles  Ramsdell  Lingley,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

VOLUME  XXXVII.  1310.  606  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [97]  Standards  of  Reasonableness  In  Local  Freight  Discriminations. 

By  John  Maurice  Clark,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.25. 
S.  [98]  Legal  Development  in  Colonial  Massachusetts. 

By  Charles  J.  Hilkey,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.25. 
8.  [99]  *  Social  and  Mental  Traits  of  the  Negro. 

By  Howard  W.  Odum,  Ph.D.  Price,  $2.00. 

VOLUME  XXXVIII,  1910.  483  pp.  Price,  eloth;  $3.50. 

1.  [lOO]  The  Public  Domain  and  Democracy. 

By  Robert  Tudor  Hill,  Ph.D.  Price,  $2.00. 
3.  [101]  Orgaulsmic  Theories  of  the  State. 

By  Francis  W.  Coker,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

VOLUME  XXXIX,  1910-1911.  651  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [103]  The  Making  of  the  Balkan  States. 

By  William  Smith  Murray,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 
3.  [103]  Political  History  of  New  Fork  State  during  the  Period  of  the  Civil 
War.  By  Sidney' David  Brummbr,  Ph.  D.  Price,  3.00. 

VOLUME  XL,  1911.  633  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [104]  A  Survey  of  Constitutional  Development  in  China. 

By  Hawkling  L.  Yen,  Ph  D.  Price,  $1.00. 
8.  [105]  Ohio  Politics  during  the  Civil  War  Period. 

By  George  H.  Porter,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.75. 
3.  [106]  The  Territorial  Basis  of  Government  under  the  State  Constitutions* 

By  Alfred  Zantzingbr  Reed,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.75. 

VOLUME  XLI,  1911.  514  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $3.50;  paper  covers,  $3.00. 

[107]  New  Jersey  as  a  Royal  Province.  By  Edgar  Jacob  Fisher,  Ph.  D. 

VOLUME  XLII,  1911.  400  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $3.00;  paper  covers,  $2.50. 

[108]  Attitude  of  American  Courts  in  Labor  Cases. 

By  George  Gorham  Groat,  Ph.D. 

VOLUME  XLIII,  1911.  633  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

lo  [109]  “"industrial  Causes  of  Congestion  of  Population  in  New  York  City. 

By  Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  Ph.D.  Price,  $2.00. 
8.  f  110]  Education  and  the  Mores.  By  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Ph.D.  Price,  75  cents. 

8.  [ill]  The  British  Consuls  in  the  Confederacy. 

By  Milledge  L.  Bonham,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Price,  $2.0*. 

VOLUMES  XLIV  and  XLV,  1911.  745  pp. 

Price  for  the  two  volumes,  cloth,  $6.00  ;  paper  covers,  $5.00. 

(118  and  113]  The  Economic  Principles  of  Confucius  and  his  School. 

By  Chen  Huan-Chang,  Ph.D. 

VOLUME  XLVI,  1911-1912.^623  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50.  J 

1.  [114]  The  Ricardian  Socialists.  By  Esther  Lowenthal,  Ph  D.  Price. $i.o* 

3.  [115]  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier  of  Suleiman,  the  Magnificent. 

By  Hbster  Donaldson  Jenkins,  Ph.D.  Price,  f.1.00 

8.  [116]  ♦Syndicalism  in  France. 

By  Louis  Levine,  Ph.D.  Second  edition.  1914,  Price,  $1.50. 

4.  [117]  A  Eoosier  Village*  By  Newell  Leroy  Sims,  Ph.D  Price.  $i. 5® 


VOLUME  XL VII,  1912.  544  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

1.  [118]  The  Politics  of  Michigan,  1865-187S, 

By  Harrietts  M.  Dilla,  Ph.D.  Price,  $2.00. 
3*  [119]  *The  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Industry  and  the  Tariff. 

By  Roy  G.  Blakey,  Ph.D.  Price,  $2.00. 


VOLUME  XLVIH,  1912.  493  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

1,  [120]  Isidor  of  Seville.  By  Ernest  Brehaut,  Ph.  D.  Price,  $2.00. 

3.  [121]  Progress  and  Uniformity  in  Child-Labor  Legislation. 

By  William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Ph.D.  Price,  £1.75, 


VOLUME  XLIX,  1912.  592  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [122]  British  Radicalism  1791-1797.  By  Walter  Phelps  Hall.  Price,$2.oo. 

3.  [123]  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Law  of  Corporations. 

By  Arthur  K.  Kuhn,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50, 
3.  [124]  ‘The  Negro  at  Work  in  New  York  City. 

By  Georgs  E.  Haynes,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.25. 

VOLUME  L,  1911.  481  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 


1.  [125]  “The  Spirit  of  Chinese  Philanthropy.  By  Yai  Yue  Tsu,  Ph.D.  Price,  gi.oo. 

2.  [126]  *The  Alien  in  China.  By  Vi.  Kyuin  Wellington  Koo,  Ph.D.  Price, #2.50. 

VOLUME  LI,  1912.  4to.  Atlas.  Price:  cloth,  $1.50;  paper  covers,  $1.00, 


1.  [1ST]  The  Sale  of  Liquor  in  the  South. 


By  Leonard  S.  Blakey,  Ph.D. 


VOLUME  LXI,  1912.  489  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 


1.  [128]  *Provincial  and  Local  Taxation  in  Canada. 

By  Solomon  Vinebbrg,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

8.  [129]  *The  Distribution  of  Income. 

By  Frank  Hatch  Streightofp,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.30. 
S.  fl30]  “The  Finances  of  Vermont.  By  Frederick  A.  Wood,  Ph.D.  Price,  gi.oo. 


VOLUME  Lin,  1913.  789  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50;  paper,  $4.00. 

[131]  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Florida.  By  W.  W.  Davis,  Ph.D, 

VOLUME  LIV,  1913.  604  pp.  Price,  cloth.  $4.50. 

1.  [132]  *  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens  of  the  United  States. 

By  Arnold  Johnson  Lien,  Ph.D.  Price,  73  cents. 

3.  [133]  The  Supreme  Court  and  Unconstitutional  Legislation. 

By  Blaine  Free  Moore,  Ph.D.  Price,  gi.oo. 
8.  [134]  *Indian  Slavery  In  Colonial  Times  within  the  Present  Limits  of  the 
United  States.  By  Almon  Wheeler  Lauber,  Ph.D.  Price,  $3.00. 

VOLUME  LV,  1913.  665  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [135]  “A  Political  History  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  Homer  A.  Stbbbins,  Ph.D.  Price,  $4.00. 
8.  [136]  “The  Early  Persecutions  of  the  Christians. 

By  Leon  H.  Canfield,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

VOLUME  LVI,  1913,  406  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $3.50. 

1.  [137]  Speculation  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  1904-1907. 

By  Algernon  Ashburner  Osborne.  Price,  $1.50. 

2.  U38]  The  Policy  of  the  United  States  towards  Industrial  Monopoly. 

By  Oswald  Whitman  Knauth,  Ph.D.  Price*  $2.00. 

VOLUME  LVII,  1914.  670  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [139]  “The  Civil  Service  of  Great  Britain. 

By  Robert  Moses,  Ph.D.  Price,  $2.00. 

3.  [140]  The  Financial  History  of  New  York  State. 

By  Don  C.  Sowers.  Price,  $2.50, 


VOLUME  LVIII,  1914.  684  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50;  paper,  $4.00. 

[141]  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina. 

By  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  Ph.D. 

VOLUME  LIX,  1914.  625  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1*  [142]  The  Development  of  Modern  Turkey  by  means  of  its  Press. 

By  Ahmed  Emin,  Ph.D.  Price,  $i.oo. 
2.  [143]  The  System  of  Taxation  In  China,  1614-1911. 

By  Shao-Kwan  Chen,  Ph.  D.  Price.  $1.00. 
8.  [1441  The  Currency  Problem  In  China.  By  Wen  Pin  Wei,  Ph.D.  Price,  #1.25. 

4.  [  145]  “Jewish  Immigration  to  the  United  States. 

By  Samuel  Joseph,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 


VOLUME  LX.  1914.  516  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

1.  [  146]  'Constantine  the  Great  and  Christianity. 

By  Christophkr  Bush  Coleman,  Ph.D.  Price,  $2.00. 
3.  [147]  The  Establishment  of  Christianity  and  the  Proscription  of  Pa¬ 
ganism.  By  Maud  Aline  Huttman,  Ph.D.  Price,  £2.00. 


VOLUME  LXI.  1914.  496  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4  00. 

1.  [148]  *The  Railway  Conductors:  A  Study  in  Organized  Labor. 

By  Edwin  Clyde  Robbins.  Price,  81.50, 

2.  [149]  *Tbe  Finances  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

By  Yin-Ch’u  Ma,  Ph  D  Price,  82.50. 

VOLUME  LXII.  1914.  414  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $3.50. 

I  1501  The  Journal  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Reconstruction. 
39th  Congress,  1865 — 1867.  By  Benjamin  B.  Kendrick,  Ph.D.  Price,  $3.00. 


VOLUME  LXIII.  1914.  561pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4  00. 

1.  [15  i  ]  Emile  Durkheim’s  Contributions  to  Sociological  Theory. 

By  Charles  Elmer  Gehlke,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50.. 

2.  [153]  The  Nationalization  of  Railways  in  Japan. 

By  Toshiharu  Watarai,  Ph.D.  Price,  8125. 

3.  [153]  Population:  A  Study  In  Malthusianism. 

By  Warren  S.  Thompson,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.75. 

VOLUME  LXIV.  1915.  646  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [154]  'Reconstruction  in  Georgia.  By  C.  Mildred  Thompson,  Ph.D.  Price,  3.00. 

2.  [155]  *The  Review  of  American  Colonial  Legislation  by  the  King  In 

Council.  By  Elmer  Beecher  Russell,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.75. 


VOLUME  LXV.  1915.  524  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4  00. 


1.  [156]  'The  Sovereign  Council  of  New  France 

By  Raymond  Du  Bois  Cahall,  Ph.D. 

2.  [157]  'Scientific  Management  (3nd.  ed.  1918). 

By  Horace  B.  Drury,  Ph.D. 


Price,  82.25. 
Price,  82.00 


VOLUME  LXVI.  1915.  655  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [158]  'The  Recognition  Policy  of  the  United  States. 

By  Julius  Goebbl,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Price,  $2.00* 

2.  [159]  Railway  Problems  In  China.  By  Chih  Hsu,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

3.  [160]  'The  Boxer  Rebellion.  By  Paul  H.  Clements,  Ph.D.  Price,  52.0*. 


1. 

2. 


[181] 


VOLUME  LXVII.  1916.  538  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 


'Russian  Sociology.  By  Julius  F.  Hecker,  Ph.D. 

State  Regulation  of  Railroads  In  the  South. 

By  Maxwell  Ferguson,  A.  M.,  LL.B. 


Price,  $2.50. 
Price,  81 -75- 


VOLUME  LXVIII.  1916.  518  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

[163]  The  Origins  of  the  Islamic  State.  By  Philip  K.  Hitti,  Ph.D.  Price,  84  oo. 


VOLUME  LXIX.  1916.  489  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

1.  [164]  Railway  Monopoly  and  Rate  Regulation. 

By  Robert  J.  McFall,  Ph.D. 

2.  [165]  The  Butter  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

By  Edward  Wibst,  Ph  D. 


Price,  $2  oo. 
Price,  82.00. 


VOLUME  LXX.  1916.  540  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

lohammedan  Theories  of  Finance 

By  Nicolas  P.  Aghnides,  Ph.D. 

VOLUME  LXXI.  1916.  476  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 


1.  [167]  The  Commerce  of  Louisiana  during  the  French  Regime,  1699—1763. 

By  N.  M.  Miller  Surrey,  Ph.D.  Price,  83.50. 


VOLUME  LXXII.  1916.  542  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  r168]  American  Men  of  Letters:  Their  Nature  and  Nurture. 

By  Edwin  Leavitt  Clarke,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1.50. 

3.  [1691  The  Tariff  Problem  In  China.  By  Chin  Chu,  Ph.D.  Price,  8150. 
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[171]  *The  Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Chartist  Movement 

By  Frank  F.  Rosenblatt,  Ph.D.  Pri 

[173]  *The  Decline  of  the  Chartist  Movement. 

By  Preston  William  Slosson,  Ph.D.  Pri 

[173]  Chartism  and  the  Churches.  By  H.  U.  Faulkner,  Ph.D.  Pri 

VOLUME  LXXIV.  1917.  546  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

[174]  The  Rise  of  Ecclesiastical  Control  In  Quebec. 

By  Walter  A.  Riddell,  Ph.D.  Pric 

[175]  Political  Opinion  In  Massachusetts  during  the  Civil  War  an 

construction.  By  Edith  Ellen  Ware,  Ph.D.  Pric 

Pric 


[176]  Collective  Bargaining  in  the  Lithographic  Industry. 

By  H.  E.  Hoagland,  Ph.D. 


VOLUME  LXXV.  1917.  410  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

An  extra-illustrated  and  bound  volume  is  published  at  $5.00. 
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By  Arthur  Evehett  Peterson,  Ph.D.  Pric 

[178]  New  York  as  an  Eighteenth  Century  Municipality.  1731-1 

By  George  William  Edwards,  Ph.D.  Pric 

VOLUME  LXXVI.  1917.  489  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 
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VOLUME  LXXVII.  1917.  473  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00 
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[1911  New  England  and  the  Bavarian  Illuminati. 
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VOLUME  LXXXIV.  1919.  534  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 
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By  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  Ph.D.  Price 
Tl95]  Hellenic  Conceptions  of  Peace.  By  Wallace  E.  Caldwell,  Ph.D.  Pric 

VOLUME  LXXXV.  1919.  450  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 
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